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ERRATA 

In  the  article  on  '^The  Influence  of  Nevadn  on  the  National  oNIining  Legislation 
of  18()G,"  on  pages  14S,  140.  152,  and  loG,  tlu'  luune  of  Senator  Conness  is  spelled 
Co<nies.s.  This  was  the  fault  of  the  typewritten  copy,  and  the  error  was  not 
discovered  until  one  side  of  the  section  had  been  printed. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Reno,  iNfvada,  January  1,  1913. 
7'')  His  Exccllcncii,  Tasker  L.  Oddie,  Governor  of  ihe  State  of  Nevad-a.. 

Sii: :    In  accordance  with  tlie  provisions  of  law,  we  herewith  submit 
•in-  i-eport  of  the  proceedings  and  work  of  the  Nevada  Historical 
Society  for  the  biennial  tenn  ending  December  31,  1912. 

Very  respectfiilh'  vours, 

G.  F.  TALBOT, 

President. 

-If:  v.wxE  TAAZxYW.yn  AVier,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Carsox  City,  Nevada,  Jaimary  1,  1913. 
To  His  Excellency,  The  Governor. 

Sip:  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  small  but  highly  appreciated 
appropriations  pi'ovided  througli  the  generosity  oC  tlie  Legislature,  and 
the  work  accomplished  for  the  Nevada  Historical  Society,  have  made 
the  last  biennial  period  a  satisfactory  one.  The  outlook  for  the  future 
is  even  brighter.  Under  the  appropriation  made  at  the  last  legislative 
session,  providing  five  tliousand  dollars  for  a  temporary  building  for 
the  Society,  the  Executive  Council,  after  much  consideration  and  the 
failure  to  secure  the  donation  of  a  suitable  lot,  purchased  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars  (the  maximum  proportion  of  the  five  thousand  dollars 
allowed  for  building  and  grounds)  a  desirable  lot  on  North  Center 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Reno,  which  lot  has  been  det\ded  to  the  State,  and 
on  which  a  brick  bnih.ling,  thirty  feet  by  sixt}',  with  a  stone  foundation 
and  iron  roof,  has  just  been  com]deted  for  a  cost  within  the  remaining 
thiree  thousand  dollars.  Although  not  so  spacious  as  may  be  needed 
after  a  few  years,  the  Society  and  the  State  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
obtain  so  good  a  building  for  the  amount  whicli  it  lias  cost. 

The  structure  meets  a  long-felt  want,  and  will  bo  of  great  service  in 
liousing  and  exhibiting  for  the  present  valuable  nmterial  already 
acquired  by  and  promised  to  tlie  Society,  wliich.  if  now  provided  with 
the  necessary  funds  for  field  worl;  and  current  expenses,  will  be  able  to 
gather  and  preserve  a  greater  amount  of  historical  matter,  and  do  a 
better  service  for  the  State  tluin  heretofore,  although  by  delay  and  the 
dentil  of  maiiy  pioneers  nuich  has  already  l)een  h.tst  which  a  few  years 
ago  coidd  have  been  acquired.  Better  facilities  vill  now  be  available 
for  all  who  may  desire  to  use  tlie  booivs,  consult  the  manuscripts,  or 
see  the  relics  and  curios.  The  articles  now  on  hand  will  soon  be 
removed  to  and  ananged  in  the  ncNv  Iruilding.  wliere  they  will  be  ready 
for  exhibition  to  and  use  by  the  public,  wliich  is  cordially  invited  to 
vi*'W  the  collection  and  to  mal^e  use  of  it  in  ]'t'se.;r(::h  work. 

Not  only  the  donation  of  valuable  manuscripts  and  materials  is 
solicited,  but  also  the  assistance  and  pi-esenee  of  all  pei^sons  interested 
in  the  worlv  (.>f  the  Society  is  appreciated,  and  their  applications  for 
membership  are  litjreln'  invited.  It  is  believed  tliat  the  people  of  the 
State  in  general,  as  well  as  the  mi'inheis,  will  derive  much  benefit  from 
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this  collectioD  and  other  work  of  the  Society,  wliich  is  endeavoring  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  State  for  the  general  good. 

The  transactions,  expenditures,  and  progress  of  the  Society  for  the 
past  two  years,  as  well  as  its  needs  for  the  future,  are  detailed  in  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary,  who  has  been  attentive  and 
zealous  in  her  efforts  to  execute  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  to  advance  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  To  her  and  to 
many  others  wIjo  have  hmt  assistance  the  Society  and  the  vState  are 
under  obligations. 

Yours  sincerely  for  the  advoneenient  of  the  Society  and  all  worthy 
objects  Avhich  will  promote  the  ireneral  welfare. 

G.  F.  TALBOT, 

President. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT 


Office  of  the  Nevada  IIistokical  Society, 
Reno,  Nevada,  January  1,  1913. 

To  His  Excellency,  Taskek  L.  Oddie,  Governor  of  Xcvaela. 

Bear  Stb:  The  Secretary  of  the  Nevrida  Ili.storical  Society,  ii]  com- 
pliance with  hiw,  siilntiits  this  report  of  the  traDsaetioiis  and  work  of 
the  organization.  The  bienniuni  just  closed  has  not  witnessed  the 
accomplishment  of  all  that  was  planned  at  its  beginning.  AYe  received 
less  than  half  the  amount  for  current  support  which  our  Council 
deemed  necessary  for  advantageons  work,  and  that  fraction  wliich  was 
appropriated  was,  in  accordance  with  your  recpiest,  conserved  until 
something  of  the  financial  sti'ingcncy  at  the  State  Ti-easury  had  abated. 
ATe  have,  however,  taken  some  important  stf*ps  forward  in  the  collec- 
tion and  arrangoiient  of  historic  materials.  The  greatest  achievement 
by  far  has  been  in  the  housing  of  tlie  collection  in  a  liome  of  its  own. 
This  marks  the  emergence  of  the  Society  from  the  semiprivate  stage  of 
its  life  while  it  was  sh.eltered  \u  a  private  dvreiling  to  the  fully  public 
era  which  befits  a  state  organization.  By  the  erection  of  this  building 
the  dream  of  eight  years  has  at  last  been  realized — that  of  the  safe 
housing  of  this  imcleus  of  a  future  priceless  library  and  museum. 
While  we  had  hoped  for  a  building  sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  the 
grovving  collection  for' many  years  to  come,  we  reaJize  that  in  future 
years  the  State  may  be  better  able  to  provide  such  a  commodious  home, 
and  we  gratefully  accept  tlie  teinporary  provision  which  has  been  made. 

Dr.  C'harles  F.  Lummis,  Secretary  of  the  Southwest  iMuseum  i)i  Los 
Angeles,  recently  said  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  seventeen-acre  site, 
November  Ifi,  1012:  "The  life  and  the  .joy  of  the  world  are  in  its 
ideals.  We  have  to  work  that  we  may  eat.  But  Ave  have  to  dream 
that  we  may  be  hnppy :  'For  the  dreamer  lives  forever;  but  the  toiler 
dies  in  a  day,'  and  our  dream  is  come  tnie.''  So  also  in  this  same  year 
has  our  dream  in  Nevada  come  true,  but  we,  in  view  of  the  large  possi- 
bilities of  our  rapidly  growing  State,  will  begin  even  now  to  drea7n  a 
nevs  dream — the  dream  of  a  i)ermanent  site  and  a  permanent  buildimr. 
and  an  endowment  which  will  ixisure  the  permanency  of  this  work 
through  all  the  years  to  come. 

This  report  is  divided  into  two  parts : 

A.  Proceedings, 

B.  Historical  Papers. 

A.  PKOCEEDINGS 
I.  The  Historical  Society  and  the  Legislature  of  1911. 

Accordio-jf  to  an  aureement  h;id  between  the  Regents  of  the  University 
and  the  Council  of  the  Nevad;!  llistoricai  Society,  the  Legislature  of 
the  Twenty-iifth  Session  was  aslced  to  pi'uvide  upon  the  University 
Campus  a  $55,000  fireproof  l)uildiug  for  tlie  Society,  this  building  to 
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serve  also  as  teniporan-  (piartcrs  for  the  Ij'niversity  Library.  The 
measure  ^vas  iiitroJaced  February  3,  b\'  ]\Ir.  J.  A.  Denton  of  Lincoln 
County  as  Assembly  Bill  No.  GG.  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
AVa3's  and  ]\Ieans,  where  it  was  lield  pendinir  the  investi;4ati'on  of  the 
State's  tiiianees.  AVhen  sur-h  investiiralion  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
utmost  economy  nuist  be  practiced  in  the  matter  of  buildings  the- Com- 
mittee on  ]\rarch  4  brought  in  a  new  bill.  No.  23S,  providing-  for  a 
temporary  structiu'e  and  appro])i'iating  $5,000  for  the  same.  This  bill 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  shortly  before  adjournment  and 
was  approved  by  the  Governor  .March  L^S,  1911. 

In  the  General  Appropriation  Act,  sec.  9-1,  the  Historical  Society  was 
given  ^'D,000  for  current  expenses. 

II.  Activities  of  the  Society,  1911-1912. 

1.  I\1i:etixgs  Held:  As  no  evening  was  available  during  Commence- 
ment week  in  1911  the  Society  omitt'-d  its  usunl  animal  meeting  and 
joined  instead  in  the  celebration  oi'  Pioneer  Day  on  July  3.  The  sheep- 
skin which  was  signed  at  that  time  by  the  pioneers  was  presented  to 
the  Society.  An  account  of  Pioneer  J)ay  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

Eigliili  Amiiial  Mcetithj:  The  Executive  Council  at  its  meetijig  on 
April  19,  1912,  in  acuordinice  wit]}  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws, 
appointed  Mr.  A.  C.  Fruhlicii,  l\lr.  Ivobert  Price  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Stubbs  a 
committee  to  firrange  the  det;!ils  of  tlie  jn-o^ram  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing, the  Council  having  previimsly  secured  Dr.  II.  E.  Bolton  of  the 
L'niversitA'  of  California  ns  lecturer.  Tliei-c  w;ts  jilso  ap|)ointed  at  this 
meeting  a  nominating  connnittci'  of  ihi-c'  to  mtmimite  ofticers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  commit tpc  consisted  of  Dr.  IJomnnzo  Adams,  Pro- 
fessor de  Laguna.  and  ]\lr.  J^^i'.iiik  V.'itliams.  Tlie  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  wms  held  in  the  Pnivcrsity  Gyimiasivun  ^Fay  13,  1912.  The 
following  program  was  i-endered,  Justice  (i.  F.  Talbot  presiding: 

Music  ^  Uni-\-ersity  Cadet  Band 

Anuounceiuents  for  the  lJuiversity  Prpsident  Jos.  E.  Stubbs 

"Love's  Little  Day"  (Parks)  rniversity  Glee  Club 

Address,  "The  Obligation  of  Xovadu  Towni.l  the  Writing  of  Her  Own  History" 

 Dr.  llorlM'rt  E.  Bolton,  Professor  of  American  History, 

University  of  California 

"Cojning  Thro'  the  Rye"  (Parks)  University  Glee  Club 

Music  University  Cadet  Band 

At  the  close  of  the  proirram  the  amnml  business  meeting  was  held. 
Dr.  Romanzo  Adams,  chairnKUi  of  the  iif-minaling  committee,  reported 
tlie  following  nominations: 

For  President,  Justice  G.  F.  Talbot. 

For  Vice-Prcsideut.  Se;iator  Ge^.r^-'  S.  Xixou. 

For  Treasurer.  Dr.  A.  E.  Hersl.iser. 

For  Secretary  and  Curator,  df^ume  Kli/.tb<"th  Wi.-r. 

For  Members  at  Large,  Senat'-r  A.  W.  H<.L'i;e-  and  Senator  H.  H.  Coryell. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Stublis  movt'.l  th;it  tiie  repuj-i  i.t"  the  eotnniittee  be  adopted 
and  tlie  noininnted  ofru-'-rs  be  (I'M-j.-ircd  ^-b-i-trd.  President  Talbot  sug- 
gested tliat.  as  tlie  constilntinn  calls  u>v  a  voie  ly  ballot,  tlie  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  c;isi  riie  baibir.    Dr.  Stubbs  so  amended  his  motion, 
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which  vras  duly  seconded  and  TiM.^sed.  The  Secretary  cast  the  baUot  as 
instructed  and  Professor  Kohert  Lewers  -as  teller  reported  it  to  the 
iTieetino". 

Dr.  Romanzo  Adams  tlieii  nir)ved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to 
]\rr.  AV.  AV.  Booher  for  his  long  and  helpful  service  on  the  Council  -^nd 
stated  that  it  was  at  Air.  Boolier's  own  request'  that  liis  name  was 
omitted  from  tlie  nominations  this  year,  as  it  is  impossible  for  hnn  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council.  The  vote  of  thanlcs  ^vas  unani- 
mously passed.  Superintendent  Asbury  suggested  that  Dr.  Bolton's 
inspiring  address  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  arrange  for  the  printing  of  the  same.  Dr. 
ITershiser  then  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  use  of  the  Gynumsium  and  also  fo;;  the  music  furnished  by 
the  band  and  the  glee  club.  Unanimously  passed  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Meetings  of  tJic  Executive  Council:  The  Executive  Council  has  held 
its  meetings  as  business  required.  Though  composed  of  busy  business 
and  professional  men,  the  time  given  gratuitously  for  the  direction  of 
the  work  has  been  considerable.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Justice  G.  E.  Talbot,  ^^ho  has  frequently  come  from  Carson  City 
to  be  present  at  these  meetings.  Among  the  uiost  inq:)ortant  acts  of  the 
Council  for  tlie  past  two  years  have  been  the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing: the  arrangement  for  the  serv  ices  of  an  assistant  curator  beginning 
with  January,  19] 2;  the  securing  of  an  Indian  collection  from  the 
Lovelock  cave  and  the  Remington  collection  of  Pacific  Coast  items ;  and 
the  filling  of  the  otfice  of  Alce-President  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Senator  George  S.  Nixon,  which  was  done  June  11,  1912.  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  IT.  E.  Reid,  formerly  County  A'ice-President  for 
\Vashoe  County. 

2.  AVoRK  OF  Collection:  In  June,  1911.  the  Secretary  made  a  col- 
lecting trip  through  Afasou.  Smith,  and  Carson  A'alleys.  The  visit  was 
in  the  main,  to  remote  sections  which  had  not  been  touched  in  prp^'ious 
years,  and  consideraUe  ifiaterial  Avas  either  acquired  at  the  time  or 
promised  when  the  new  building  should  be  ready  for  occupancy.  In 
July  of  the  same  year  was  purchased  in  San  Francisco  the  Remington 
collection  of  Pacific  Coast  historical  items,  which  contains  invaluable 
materials  for  the  writing  of  Nevada's  history  as  well  as  considerable 
which  will  be  useful  for  exchanges  in  procuring  still  other  items  in  the 
future.  In  December  of  the  same  year  a  trip  was  made  to  Lovelock  to 
investifi-ate  tlie  orimno  cave  containing  many  Indian  relics.  Acknowl- 
tdgnaent  is  here  made  of  the  courtesy  shown  by  the  owners  of  the  cave, 
by  Constable  V.  IL  AVolf,  and  by  others  who  made  the  automobile  trip 
to  the  cave  possible  in  the  inclement  winter  weather.  The  Secretary, 
on  this  trip,  found  that  the  relics  which  had  been  already  taken  from 
the  cave  were  being  scatteretl  and  destroyed.  Hope  was  entertained 
that  the  Historical  Society  might  be  enabled  to  take  cliai-ge  of  the 
riMiiainder  and  have  them  Ijronglit  to  Reno,  Init  before  this  was  finan- 
cially possible  the  University  of  California  had  secured  the  privilege  of 
conq^lHtiuLT  the  excavation.  The  Secretary,  however,  brought  back  with 
her  a  number  of  specimens  which  she  herself  dug  from  the  cave.  Later 
in  the  biennium.  throuizh  tlie  aid  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  iii  tln^  Universit\-  of  California,  the  Society  was 
abh'  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  about  one-third  of  the  collection 
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thus  made  by  the  University  of  California.  AVhile  the  antiquity  of  the 
contents  of  tlie  cave  is  still  in  question,  the  niaterials  thus  acquired  are 
without  doubt  very  valuable  from  the  scicntilic  standpoint,  since  they 
illustrate  admirably  tlie  primitive  life  of  Nevada's  first  inhabitants. 

Voluntary  Co))tribuiio}is  and  Gifts:  Not  all  of  the  work  of  collec- 
tion has  been  aeeomplished  thr(.ugh  trips  or  in  tlie  taking  over  in  bulk 
of  the  work  of  other  collectors.  Among  the  encouraging  features  of  the 
biennium  has  been  the  iucrensed  interest  manifested  by  individuals  in 
giving  or  loaning  to  the  Society  historical  relics  in  their  possession,  and 
in  many  instances  calling  to  our  attcJitiori  the  whereabouts  of  others 
over  which  they  had  no  control.  In  the  growth  of  such  personal  and 
public  interest  lies  the  hope  of  our  work  for  the  future.  While  we 
attempt  to  give  in  tliis  report  individiml  recognition  for  such  contribu- 
tions, there  are  many  articled  which  have  ]>een .  promised  upon  the 
completion  of  the  building  v.  hich  cannot  be  here  enumerated,  but  nmst 
wait  for  a  later  issue. 

The  State  Press:  The  newspaper  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  each  locality,  and  the  editor  almost  as  invariably 
has  been  among  the  first  to  aid  in  each  public  enterprise.  The  His- 
torical S(^ciety  has  been  no  exeeption  to  the  rule.  Recording,  as  the 
newspapers  do.  the  daily  history  of  the  community,  the  preservation  of 
the  various  papei'S  published  tliroughout  th(.'  S^tate  is  one  of  the  chief 
methods  on  which  we  must  rely  for  the  pt;i'itL'tuation  of  the  knowledge 
of  present  events.  It  is  fitting,  tlierefore,  that  we  should  here  make 
acknowlediainent  of  our  gratitude  to  tlie  ediiors  of  the  various  publica- 
tions for  their  uniform  kinduess  in  furnishing  to  this  Society  their 
respective  papers  and  also  for  their  courtesy  and  carefulness  in  supply- 
ing missing  numbers  that  tlie  files  may  be  ke]>t  complete.  Already  these 
files  are  frefpiently  beinii*  consulted  for  legnl  and  for  historical  purposes. 

3.  Work  of  Arraxgemext:  So  great  has  been  the  accumulation  of 
materials  during  the  past  six  years  and  so  serious  the  danger  that,  in 
the  event  of  tiie  work  passing  into  other  hands,  the  knowledge  of  the 
historic  value  of  the  separate  items  would  be  lost,  that  at  the  close  of 
1911  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  secure  tlie  services  of  an  assistant 
curator  who  could  give  his  time  to  the  unpacking,  sorting  and  acces- 
sioning of  the  collection.  As  a  I'esult  of  his  ]ul.n^r  we  now  have  an  ahnost 
complete  inventoiy,  and  the  library  items  have  been  stamped  with  the 
accession  number,  as  the  nius(Mtm  articles  \\  ill  be  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  ari-anged  in  cases  in  the  ne\v  tiuildinir.  The  files  of  the  newspapers 
have  been  checked  over  and  tied  tip  by  voluim-s  in  heavy  manila  paper, 
awaitinsi-  binding. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Assistant  Curator,  the  Secretary  spent 
much  of  her  summer  vacation  in  niding  in  !he  work  of  aecessionine. 
AVith  the  bi'lneinii:  down  to  date  of  this  labor,  tiie  work  for  the  ftititre  is 
greatly  simplified  and  the  fear  removed  that  the  possibility  of  inter- 
pretation may  l^e  lost. 

4.  The  New  Bun.DiXG:  In  Division  I  of  this  report  -mention  has 
been  made  of  the  building  appropriation  of  .4^-'). 000.  At  your  request 
we  postponed  the  tise  of  this  money  until  the  State  Treasury  was  in 
better  shape.  }.[ean\\  Iiile  w  e  were  not  unmindful  of  the  desirability  of 
securing  a  location  pitlier  by  irift  or  by  lease  ii^  the  business  district  of 
Reno.  For  the  Council  held  that,  since  the  appropriation  was  not  as  to 
make  possilile  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  on  the  University 
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Qiiadraiig-le,  it  was  highly  desirnMe  that  wc  should  benefit  by  a  central 
location  in  the  city  of  Keno  itself.  The  Couaeil  found  two  possible 
opportunities  to  lease  land  in  desirable  localities,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  had  learned  that  a  brick  buihllnii'  instead  of  the  rough  iron  structure 
previously  conteniphited  could  be  erected,  and  the  Attorney-General 
interpreted  the  law  as  opposed  to  the  placing  of  a  brick  building  on 
leased  ground,  since  it  woidd  be  difficult  of  removal  at  the  termination 
of  the  lease.  We  were  therefore  compelled  to  seek  a  location  by  pur- 
chase where  land  was  cheaper,  and  the  present  site  on  North  Center 
Street  was  determined  upon  as  ])eing  convenient  to  the  University,  to 
the  car  line  and  to  the  Secretary.  The  bungalow,  wherein  a  part  of 
the  collection  had  been  stored  ever  since  the  work  was  begun,  was  taken 
over  with  the  lot  and  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  property,  where  it 
will  be  utilized  as  n  temporal y  office  and  as  quarters  for  the  care-taker. 

The  arrangement  for  the  purchfjse  of  the  lot  was  ])ractically  com- 
pleted on  August  2,  1912;  a  few  days  later  Senator  Holmes  and  Dr. 
JTershiser  were  appointed  a  committee  to  seeum  plans,  and  on  August 
18  the  Council  appointed  a  V)ailding  committee  consisting  of  Senator 
Holmes,  Dr.  Eeid.  Dr.  Hershiser  and  the  Secretary,  and  emi)OVv'ered 
this  committee  to  go  forwai'd  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  In  accordance  with  law  the  connnittee  advertised 
for  bids  and  on  the  15th  of  October  the  contract  was  awarded  to  j\Ir. 
E.  K.  P^wler  of  Reno,  for  the  sum  of  .$2,r)37.  To  this  sum  has  been 
added  other  items  as  changes  or  additions  have  necessitated.  The 
building  was  accepted  by  the  building  committee  on  December  12,  1912. 

The  structure  thus  provided  for  is  of  lirick  with  iron  roof,  stone 
foundation  and  a  walled  and  cemented  basenient  20  feet  by  30  feet. 
The  building  itself  is  30  feet  by  60  feet  and  is  18  feet  high  so  as  to 
provide  space  for  an  upper  dec!;  or  balcony.  It  is  lighted  by  windows 
on  two  sides  and  by  skylights  in  the  iron  roof.  In  appearance  it  is  not 
unsightly,  though  so  inexpensive  in  construction.  The  artistic  front 
gives  a  pleasing  appearance  toward  the  street  and,  when  the  improve- 
ment of  the  walks  and  grounds  shall  have  been  completed,  the  property 
v.'ill  be  a  credit  to  the  State  and  to  the  city.  The  Council  has  had  in 
view  not  only  the  securing  of  a  suitable  building  for  present  purposes, 
but  also  the  securing  of  a  property  Avhich  shall  have  a  commercial  value 
for  the  State  when  the  growth  of  the  Society  shall  necessitate  its 
removal  to  oilier  and  more  permanent  cpiarters.  The  Council  feels  a 
l)ardonable  pride  in  the  securing  of  a  brick  building  in  so  desirable  a 
location  and  at  so  low  a  figure.  To  the  As.slstant  Curator  wlio,  through 
continued  investigation,  put  us  into  the  way  of  such  a  plan,  the  Society 
is  indebted;  also  to  Senator  Holmes,  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, whose  technical  knowledge  has  greatly  aided  in  the  securing  of 
a  well-built  structure,  and  to  Contractor  Fowler  for  his  more  than 
tinancial  interest  in  the  work  we  hereby  make  grateful  acknowledgment. 

5.  The  AVork  of  Publication:  Thus  far  no  provision  has  been 
iiiade  by  the  State  for  tlic'  pid)lication  of  documentary  material  save 
what  is  comprised  in  the  biennial  report.  Tiie  Council  however,  has 
eked  out  of  its  current  ap[)ropriatioTi  sufficient  for  the  publication  of 
t\v(.  i>a!nphl.,4s :  one  by  [)r.  H.  E.  Bolton  on  ''The  Obligations  of 
Nevada  Toward  the  "Writing  of  Her  Own  History,"  aiul  the  other  by 
thi'  Secretary  on  "The  AVork  of  the  Western  State  Historical  Society 
as  Ilhist rated  by  Nevada.''    These  two  pam})hkts  had  a  wider  circula- 
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tion  thrill  the  bieniiial  report  ooiild  have,  and  we  trust  have  aided  in 
the  creation  of  a  true  "historic  consciousness"'  in  the  State. 

But  the  p:raver  and  more  seri(sns  work  of  editinf^-  liistorical  manu- 
scripts has  heeii  co]npelle<l  t"  wait,  and  tiiis  not  onjy  because  of  the  hick 
of  x>i*ovision  for  the  printing  of  tlie  same,  but  <jiiite  as  much  because  the 
time  is  not  avaihd.)le  under  th'"^  present  ivirime  for  the  tedious  task  of 
preparing  tlie  work  for  ])ublicai ion.  The  hdjor  expended  upon  the 
papers  in  tliis  rejvort  herewith  sul)mitted  luis  been  huge  in  amount. 
Even  so  they  have  perforce  gone  from  our  lumds  comparatively  incom- 
plete. To  the  uninitiated  the  editing  of  tfiese  documents  may  seem  an 
easy  task,  almost  as  easy  as  the  preparation  of  a  ''story"  for  the  current 
newspaper  or  magazine.  But  wlien  it  is  once  realized  that,  if  correctly 
done,  this  historical  work  means  the  verifieatioM  ol  each  important  state- 
ment, to  the  end  that  it  may  li"  real  Iristory  and  not  merely  entertaiiiing 
fiction,  the  Imgeness  of  the  Avork  of  editint;-  hut  a  few  monographs  will 
be  seen.  The  disclosure  of  grievous  ei-rors  in  some  of  these  papers 
which  in  the  local  newspa[)er  have  already  passed  as  "good  pioneer  his- 
tory" would  be  startling,  but  would  be  of  too  |>ersonal  a  nature  for  use 
here.  Add,  if  you  please,  to  the  task  above  mentioned  the  mechanical 
difficulties  in  a  Stnte  lik'e  ours,  sur-h  as  the  inipyssibility  of  visiting-  in 
person  the  individuals  who  alone  may  l>e  abh;^  to  serve  as  witnesses  and 
the  illegibility  of  manuscripts  writ  ten  by  tinners  little  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  pen  and  furnished  t-y  ])rains  uetraiiied  to  scientific  research, 
and  you  have  other  sidelights  on  the  trials  of  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society.  "What  patience  am]  tact  are  re(|uisite  for  dealing  with  the 
various  classes  of  our  i)ioiun:MS;  to  draw  IVcmu  the  timid  and  conserva- 
tive their  story  of  details  and  then  to  se|)arate  from  the  mass  the  items 
of  real  historic  \\'orth:  to  jun  d(!\\-n  to  "facts''  the  loqiuicious  story- 
teller withoul  mailing  liim  feel  that  his  sfoi-irs  ai-e  unappreci^ited ;  to 
coax  a  enreless  C)ne  to  substitute  accural nnuies  and  dates  for  his  many 
generM]iz;!,'ioi;>.-  to  gain  tlie  ])i'ivile'_fe  oi'  rijvising  a  treasured  manu- 
scriju  ^-fo:  ii  f'-^..^  in  thouiiht  and  dieiiou  hut  luispeakably  valuable 
in  ]r!sto!'i<:'  e<>ntei!r — these  are  snme  <»f  the  ..'v)nstant  prol:)lems  of  the 
Secretary.  Perliaps  hardest  of  all  is  tii"  av.-rsion  which  our  people 
seem  to  have  to  the  answerinL--  oi"  letters  asking  for  information  on 
specific  topics  within  the  viiiii:^  ef  their  kn  e.vledge — infoi-mation  which 
they  willinudy  and  even  i:h!dl\'  irive  when  s-  .  n  in  pei'son.  'J'o  write  and 
write  and  write  again  for  the  verilieation  ..f  e.n*-  little  point  is  a  common 
experience.  In  a  mining  country  <'S]>eci.i]iy  is  cori-espondeiiee  difficult, 
for  at  the  distant  camps  the  mails  are  d"!i\e!"ed  but  infrequently  and 
often  the  pros{)ector  is  at  s-'mc  other  " cf iiiu"  when  the  letter  does 
arrive.  Paper  and  ink  or  even  pencils  a;'r  sc.iire  in  these  places,  as  the 
Secretary  has  to  her  st»rro',\'  s<)!nci  inics  uersnnaily  found  out  in  her 
exploring  fours.  Procrastiiiation  atid  ofici!  eumplete  failure  to  reply 
is  the  result.  But  in  spile  of  all  iliis  \\c  ar.-  ]>ui>lishinu"  in  litis  issue 
some  valual,)le  pa[).'rs  wiricli  ar..  f*nt  .an  earie  st  of  what  will  be  when 
once  we  have  been  enahh:-d  to  L^ei  a  full  swiie.'-  of  the  arm  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  important  phase  of  our  woric. 

6.  PcBi.ic  SiiRvicH  OF  THi;  Se»rii;TV:  While  an  organization  such  as 
ours  promises  more  t*»  th"  futiu'e  {\i:\n  v>  ili^  {)rcsent  in  tlie  wav  of 
public  service,  ^'ct  it  is  our  aim.  as  ex])r!  sse*!  in  our  motto,  to  st  rvt  as 
well  as  to  preserve,    ^luch  of  the  servic.^  in  tin-  ])jist  biennium  has  been 
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ID  the  form  of  a^s^yers  to  inquiries  by  letter;  miicli  historical  data  has 
thus  been  given  out.  At  the  iuvitatiou  of  tlie  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  of 
Reno  the  Society  twice  placed  exhibits  in  the  Y.  ^1.  C.  A.  Building-,  thus 
iriving  the  public  an  opportunity  to  view  a  few  of  the  rarest  items. 
AVilh  tlie  opening-  of  the  Society's  home  better  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  inspection  of  the  nuisetim  and  for  the  use  of  tlie  library,  ^"hen 
once  properly  equip])ed  it  is  ova*  purpose  to  g'ive  as  prompt  and  effi- 
cient service  as  does  the  California  Department  of  the  State  Library 
at  Sacramento  which  has  ])roved  itself  a  real  blessing  to  the  people  of 
tiiat  State.  It  is  also  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  something  for 
the  State  in  the  direction  of  legislative  reference  work. 

7.  Partial  Ijist  of  Additions  to  the  Libraky. 
 .    Builders  of  the  Notion.    1008.    12  vols. 

Barry,  James  fl.  The  Vigilance  Committee  of  1S5G.  By  a  Pioneer  Californian 
Joinualist.  ISOO. 

Bartlett.  John  Rus?ell.    Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents  in 

Texns,  New  Mexico,  California.  Sonora,  and  Chihuahua.    2  vols.  1$54. 
Bausman,  AVilliam.    Early  California:  a  Drama  Period,  1855.  1872. 
Belcher.  Lady.    Tlie  ^^lutineers  of  the  Bounty.  1S71. 
Bid\\el],  Jennie.    There's  Nothinp:  la  It.  1S77. 

Bolton.  Dr.  H.  E.  The  Obligation  of  Nevada  Toward  the  Writing  of  Her  Own 
History,  101 

Brace.  Charles  Loring.    The  New  West,  or  California  iu  1SG7-S.  ISGO. 

Browne,  J.  Ross.  Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country.  1800;  Report  of  Debates 
in  the  Convention  of  California  on  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  in 
September  tnid  October,  1840.   1850.  (Copy  in  Spanish  and  one  in  English.) 

Buchanun,  JohTi  A.    Indian  Legends  and  Other  Poeiu^.  1005. 

Burdicic,  Arthur  J.    The  Prospector's  IVIanual.  1005. 

CuUfornia:    Join-nal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California  at  the  First  Ses- 
sion. 18-10.  1850. 
California  Developnif^'it  Board.  1010. 

California  State  Mining  Bureau:  Mineral  Productions,  County  ^Nlaps  and  Min- 
ing Laws  of  California.  1000. 

Califoniia:  University  of  California  Publications  iT>  American  Archjwlogy  and 
Ethnology:  \\<l.  0,  The  Languages  of  the  Coast  of  California  north  of  San 
Francisco  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber :  Vol.  10,  No.  1,  Phonetic  Constituents  of 
the  Native  Languages  of  California  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber;  No.  2,  The  Pho- 
netic Elements  of  the  Northern  Piute  Langufige  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Waterman ; 
No.  8,  Phonetic  I^^Iements  of  the  Mohave  Language  b.y  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber. 
Gift  of  the  Department. 

Carnuehael,  Sanih  E.    Poems.  18GG. 

Carson  and  Fremont.    The  DariTig  Adventures  of  Kit  Carson  and  Fremont. 
Carvalho.  S.  N.    Incidents  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Far  West  with  Col. 

Fremont's  Last  Expedition.  1858. 
Case.  Charles  L.    'I'rial  of  David  S.  Terry  by  the  Conunittee  of  Vigilance,  San 

Francisco.  185G. 

Central  Pacific.    Lands  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  in  California,  Nevada 

and  Utah.  Jan.  1.  1877. 
Clarksou.  Thos.    History  of  the  Slave  Trade.    ISOS.    2  vols.    Gift  of  :Mrs. 

Florenec  Keith  Curtis. 
Clemens.    Mark  Twain's  (Burlesque)  Autobiography  and  First  Romance.  1871. 
Ciemeus.  Will  >r.    Mark  Twain.  His  lafe  and  Work.  1802. 
CoU^ui.  Rev.  ^Val^er.    Three  ^'<>;irs  iu  California.  Is't. 

(''•ut.st</ck.    Rejioft  (»n  the  L^)^ver  (^tmstock  Minim:  Company's  Claims.  1873. 
Congden,  H.  \\.    Mining  Laws  and  Forms:  C«>mpi]ation  ot  Statutes  of  Califor- 
nia and  Territory  of  Nevada  and  Ordinances  of  ^fexico.  18G»4. 
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Conservation.    Twenty-six  paiiiplilcts  on.    Gift  of  Miss  Buehih  Ilershisor. 
Cones,  Elliott  (Translator).    On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  rioneer.    Diary  of 

Fr.  Francisco  Garces  Throng:Ii  Sonora,  Arizona,  and  California,  1775-6. 
Cox,  I*aliner.    Squibs  of  California.  1S74. 

Cronise,  Titns  Fey.    The  National  Wealth  uf  CaliforJiia.  1S08. 
Downie,  :Major  ^Villiani.    Iluntin.i?  for  Gold.  1S1)3. 
Drake.    Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  182S. 

Emory,  W.  PI.  Military  Reconnaissance  from  Fort  Leavenworth  in  Missouri 
to  San  Diegro  in  California,  1S4G-7.    Washinjrton,  1S4S. 

Engelhardt,  Fr.  Zephyrin.    The  Holy  Man  of  Santa  Clara.  1909. 

Field,  Justice.  C(»nsrruction  of  I'nited  States  Tvlinin^;  Statutes  of  1SG6-  and 
1872:  the  Opinion  of  U.  i^.  Circuit  Court  in  re  Eureka  Con.  Mining  Co.  v. 
Richmond  Mining  Company,  Aug.  22,  1S77. 

Fitch,  G.  K.    Manual  of  the  City  of  San  Frai\cis'-o.  1852. 

Fountain.  Paul.    The  Eleven  Eaglets  of  the  West.  iv»nr.. 

France,  Geo.  W.    The  Struggle  for  Life  and  iloine  in  the  Northwest.  1890. 

Fremont,  Capt.  J.  C.  lieport  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  Year  1842  and  to  Oregon  and  North  California  in  the  Years 
1843--4-1  by  I'.revet  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont.    Washington,  18-15. 

Frost,  Jennett  Blakeslee.    California's  Greatest  Curse.  1879. 

Gift  Book.    The  Gift :  A  Christnias  and  New  Year's  Present  for  1842. 

Goodwin,  Judge  C.  C.  The  I'ioneer.s.  Speech  Delivered  at  Reno,  July  3,  1911. 
Gift  of  Judge  Goodwin. 

Gould  and  Curry.  Views  of  Works  of  Gould  and  Curry  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany, Virginia  City,  N.  T.    Lithographed  by  Britton  &  Co.,  S.  F.  ca.  1861. 

Governmejit  Docuntcnts.    Annual  Reports  of  I'^epartment  of  the  Interior: 
Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Edu<;ation,  1002-1907  ;  Reports  of  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.    Gift  of  Senator  G.  S.  Nixon. 

Green,  E.  Everett.    The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate.    n.  d. 

Greenleaf,  Simon.    Law  of  Evidence.    1854.    3  vols.    Autograph  copies  once 
owned  by  President  Andrew  Jackson.    Prespnted  by  Colonel  C.  R.  Reeves. 
Guthrie,  Wm.    Guthrie's  Geography.  1794. 
Hare,  Geo.  H.    Guide  to  San  Jose.  1872. 
Hart.    Sazerac  Lying  Club.  1878. 
Hayes,  J.  W.    Tales  of  the  Sierras. 

Hearst.  Memorial  addresses  on  the  Life  arid  Chara.cter  of  George  Hearst,  Sen- 
ator from  California.    Delivered  in  tlie  Senate  and  House.  1892. 

Hope,  J.  Arthur.  Hope's  Compendium  of  the  Commercial  I^aws  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  1872. 

JToice.    California  State  Diploma  of  H.  H.  Howe.  1808;  also  Sacrnmento  Teach- 
er's Certificate  of  H.  H.  Howe.  18C7.  Both  loaned  by  Miss  Sybil  Howe,  1911. 
Huish.  Robert  (Compiler).    Voyages  of  Capt.  lieechey  and  Back.  183G. 
Ilutching's  California  Matrazine,  July.  185r>-JuTie,  1857. 

Hutchinson.  Jos.  H.    History  of  "Our  Flag":  address.  Flag  Day  at  Goldfield, 

June  34.  1908.    Gift  of  ^fr.  Frank  Williams. 
Ide.  Simon.    The  Conquest  of  California  by  tlie  Bear  Flag  Party.  ISSO. 
Johnson.  F.  II.    Guide  to  Niagara  Falls,  1807. 

Johnson.  Theodore  T.    Sights  in  the  Gold  Region  and  Scenes  by  the  Way,  1849. 
J(mes,  Lieut.  Thos.  B.    Complete  History  of  the  40rh  Regiment  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry.    1908.    Gift  of  Col.  C.  R.  Reeves. 
Keeler,  Charles.    San  Francisco  and  Thereabouts.  1903. 

Kinsey.  Counnission  of  Stephen  A.  Kinsey  as  Postmaster  at  Manmioth  Lodge, 
18r»;>,  iriven  by  Montgomery  lUair.  Postmaster-(ieneral.  Gift  of  Mr.  D.  R. 
Hawkins. 

Kinseii.  Kinsey  Family  Bible.  1844  (with  family  history).  Gift  of  Mr.  D.  R. 
Hawkitu'. 

Knight.  Wm.  H.  (Editor).    Handbook  Almari:ic  of  the  Pacific  States.  1802. 
Langley,  Henry  G.    Street  Guide  of  San  Francisco.  1872. 
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Lelaucl,  Thos.  History  of  the  Life  and  Rei^^ri  of  riiillip  of  Macedon.  ITTo.  Gift 
of  Mv.  Alberto  Axt 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Coiiinieive.    Los  Angeles  To  Day.  3010. 

McDcrmitt.  Scra])book  niado  froiw  conipany  nnmiing  rt'^port.  Co.  >[.  Sth  Cav- 
alry, at  Camp  McDeruiitl,  iNti.S.    Gift  of  Secreiary. 

McGowan,  ]^;<l\vard.  Narrative  Edward  McGowan.  including  a  full  account 
of  the  Author's  Adventures  and  I'erils  while  Persecuted  by  the  Mgilance 
Committee  of  lS5d.    S.  isr*?. 

Marshall,  Thomas  Maitland.  A  lU'pr.rt  on  Certain  Material  for  the  History  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.    'l\vpe  nis.    Berkeley,  3010. 

Migkels,  Henry  li.    f>agebrush  Leaves.  ISTO. 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Associaiion.  Proceedings  for  year  1909-1910;  same 

for  1910-1911. 
^[itclieirs  Intermediate  Geography.  lSr>2. 

Motley.  John.  History  of  I'eter.  Emperor  of  lUissia.  1739.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Keith  Curtis. 

Murphy,  John  S.  (compiler).    Interesting  Documents.  1S19. 

National  Educational  Associ(itio)(.  Guidebook  X.  E.  A.  Convention,  S.  F.,  July, 
1911. 

ycvada.  Autograph  Signatures  of  Members  of  the  '-'."^th  Session  of  the  Nevada 
l^egislnture,  1911. 

Nevada.  Handbook  of  Nevada  Legislature.  2.~tli  Session,  1911.  Gift  of  Supt. 
Farnsworth. 

Nevada.    Statutes  of  Nevada,  24th  Session  of  Nevada  Legislature.  1909;  25th 

Session  of  Nevada  Legislature,  1'.>IJ. 
Nevada.    Statutes  of  Nevada.    Speci.-U  Session  uf  190S. 
Nevada.    S3  Biennial  and  Aimual  lU'iuu-ts  of  the  various  departments. 
Pacific  Coast.  I^acific  Coast  Anneal  Minirig  Boviowand  Stock  Ledger,  S.  F.,  187S. 
Paige,  Charles  L.    'i'he  "White  Shosh(»ne.  1S90. 

Parson,  Geo.  Frederick.    The  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  W.  Marshall.  1870. 
Peace.    2d  Armnal  Bepi^rt  of  Air.erican  Scliool  I'ea;  e  League,  1910. 
Peck-Judah  Co.    Touring.  I'.Ml. 

Philoponia.  The  Philop.rna  Cn.  d.) .  Gift  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins.  This  book 
was  carric<l  across  the  mountains  by  Sn'(Wsh<-.'«  Thompson  on  snowshoes 
and  given  to  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Kinsey  at  (ienoa.  IS.'m  ;  contains  autograph  of 
Thompson. 

Plia^nix,  John.    The  Sqtiibob  Parsers,  isi;."):  Plui'uixiana.  1807. 

Pioneers.    I'an  hment  List  of  Picn^'ers  at  A\'as!me  r>'>rh  .Vnuiversary,  July  3,  1911. 

Presented  to  the  Society.  July  Tt,  i;»M. 
Piatt,  Horace  G.    ,")ohn  ^rarsh.til  :ind  otl^'r  .Vddr.-sses.  1908. 
Poor  Bicliard's  Almanac  for  the  '^'car  isr.i".. 
I'revost  Louis.    California  Silk-(;row(H's'  Manu.-il.    S.  F.,  1807. 
^Rcno  City  Direct'. ry.  1911- 19 KJ. 

Kice.  Harvey.    Letters  from  the  Pacifi.'  Sltijse.  or  I'irst  Impressions.  1870. 
Richman,  Irving  Berdine.    California  nnd.'r  Si.;uii  jnid  Mexico.  1911. 
Rogers,  Capt.  Woodes.    A  Cruisin-  \'oyage  An.nnd  the  World.  1712. 
Rogers.  >rrs.  Louise  Kendall.    Th.^  Lam-s.  Cavali.'rs  of  tb.e  South.    Gift  of  Miss 
Leila  White. 

Royce.  Josiah.  'Vhe  Feud  of  Gakti^dd  Cn-ek.  lsS7.  Gift  of  >[r.  D.  R.  Hawkins. 
San  Francisco.    Municip:)!  IN  i"->rts,  1 '-•"'-'^-I'.mVj. 

t^an  Francisco.  Ordinan<-os  :\nd  lirsMhitions  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  1854. 
San  Francisco.    Travelors"  Guidr  and  Map. 

Santa  Clara  Jfifttorical  Sncirtif.  P;ip<'rs  vr.nl  Ih-fure.  1911.  Gift  of  Miss  Agues 
Howe. 

Shinu.  Charles  Howard.    Minirsj  C;jmps.  l<^s.-). 

Shuck,  Os<-ar  T.    A  history  o?  tf-.-  i:<  :i'  ii  and  P>ar  of  California.    1901;  Rep- 
resentative Von  of  rho  P;n-if!.-.  1S7!\ 
Slierman,  Gen.  Wm.  T.    Menjt.'irs  of.  l)y  Himself.    2  vols.  1.875. 
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Smith,  Geo.  A.  (Editor).    liliistrated  History  of  Kome,  Divisious  3,  3,  5.  Gift  of 

Mr.  Alberto  Axt. 
Southern  Pacific.    California  for  the  Tourist.  1910. 

Stafford.  Mrs.  Mallie.    The  March  of  Empire  through  Three  Decades.  1SS4. 
Stillnian,  J.  I).  B.    Seeking,'  the  Goldeu  .  I'lcoce :  A  Record  of  Pioneer  Life  in 

California.  1877. 
Thayer.  WiHiaui  M.    Marvels  of  the  ^e\v  West.  1S&3. 
Toppinj^.  E.  S.    The  Chronicles  of  the  Yellowstone.  1SS3. 
I'uihill.  Franklin.    The  History  of  Californin.  ISGO. 
\Yelles.  C.  2kf.    'J'hree  Vears'  Wandering  of  a  Connecticut  Yankee.  1859. 
Wentworth,  .Aray  (Editor).    Poetry  of  the  Pad  fie.  ISG9. 
West.    History  of  the  Capture— A  Story  of  the  West. 

Wheeler,  Lieut.  Gen.  ^l.    Uc[X)rt  upon  L''.  S.  Geographicnl  Surveys  West  of  the 

100th  meridian,  in  7  vols.    Vol.  0.  Botany.    Washington,  1S7S. 
Whitney,  Atwell.    Almond-Eyed.    S.  F.,  ISTS. 
Whitney,  J.  1).    The  Yosoniite  Guide  Book.  1874. 

Wier,  Jeamie  Elizal»eth.  The  Work  of  the  Western  State  Historical  Society  as 
Illustrated  hy  Nevada.  I'nper  read  before  meeting  of  Pacific  Coast  Branch 
of  American  Historical  Association,  University  of  California,  Nov.  19,  1910. 
Published  by  Nevada  Historical  Sot-iety  and  later  by  the  Amer.  Hist.  Asso. 
at  Wash.  D.  C. 

Woltor,  Pobt'rt.    A  Short  and  Truthful  History  of  the  Taking  of  California  and 

Oregon  by  the  Chinese  in  the  year  1809. 
Wooley,  Delia  Parker.    The  Western  Slope.  1903. 

Women's  Relief  Corps.  Journal  of  the  28th  Annual  Convention  of  W.  R.  C.  Dept. 
of  Calif,  and  Nevada.  1912.    Gift  of  Col.  C.  R.  Reeves. 

Ur.OADSlDKS 

Genoa.    Invitation  to  Social  Ball  at  Union  Hall,  Genoa,  Feb.  27,  1802.    Gift  of 

Mr.  Clarence  L.  Grt-enwalt. 
Money.    Twf^nty-five  cent  shinplaster  of  1803.    Gift  of  Miss  ^^argaret  INFack. 
Reno.    Two  tickets  to  Gi  aud  Concert  at  Belle  Isle  for  Mazuma  Flood  Sufferers, 

July  25,  1912.    Gift  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Stubbs. 
Riverside  Hotel.    Menu  Cards  of  l^ankers'  Association  Banquet.  Dec.  15.  1911; 

Thank.sgiving,  1912.    Gift  of  Capt.  H.  Gosse. 
Roosevelt.    Letter  of  Theodo?-e  Roosevelt  to  ^Fr.  D.  W.  Smith  of  Reno,  Jan.  31, 

1911.    Presented  to  Miss  Laura  de  Laguna  for  the  Society.  Feb.  11,  1911. 
Roosevelt  Dai/.    Pennant  and  Recepti(m  Connnittee  I'.adge  of  the  Secretary  from 

Roosevelt  Day,  April  3.  1911. 
Toll  Gdte  Ticlcrts.    Tu-o  Devils'  Gate  Toll  Road.  50  ct.  'Tass  up";  one  12V2  ct. 

"Pass  up":  one  Haniiiton  Toll  Road.  G  horse  team.  .?1.    All  the  gift  of  ^fr. 

Arthur  P.  Mack. 

Duytim.  One  Theater  Bil!  of  1802.  Play  to  be  given  in  Dayton  by  Virginia 
Buchanan.    Gift  of  AFr.  Arthur  P.  Mack. 

ifAPS 

Arizona.  Official  .\[ai>  of  Arizona,  1805  ;  Hartley's  Arizona,  ca.  1870. 
California.  AFap  of  California.  18<;0;  Cotton's  ^[ap  of  California.  1877. 
Central  Pacifie.    Map  of  Lands  Granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Central 

Pacific  li.  Pv.  Co.  in  the  State  of  Nevada,    n.  d. 
Cohinit)us  M  in  ill!/   District.    ]\Fap  of  Columbus   Mining  District.  Esmeralda 

County. 

ComstoeJc.    ^Fap  Comstock  Lode.  1874  (Parkinson)  :  :Nrap  of  Comstock  Lode, 

1874  (Brown)  ;  >Fap  of  Comstock  Lode,  1875  (Parkinson). 
Cuba.    Map  of  Cuba,  1851. 
l.urniK-.    Map  of  E)n-ope.  is;)i;. 

Ifnmhohlt  Silver  Mines.    Map  of  Ilumbohlt  Silver  Mines,  18r>3.- 
hluho.    iFap  of  Idaho  Gold  and  Silver  Minns,  180.5. 
London.    ^Fap  of  London,  1851. 
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Lou-rr  California  and  Mexico.    Mai?  of  Southern  Mining  Districts  of  Lower 

California  and  Mexico.  isCu), 
Mexico.    Resources  and  Map  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Mexico,  1SS2. 
Ncviida.    21  Topot^raphical  Maps  of  Xevad:i. 

Orc'f/on  and  Wasldngion  T.    Now  ^lap  of  Mining  Ivcgions  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territories,  18C>,3. 
Paris.    Map  of  Paris. 

Peai  ine.    ^lap  of  Peavine,  Waslioe  County,  Nevada,  18G7. 

Reese  River.    Topographical  Map  of  Reese  River  Mines,  Lander  Count}',  N.  T., 

isa3. 

San  Vincent e.    Map  of  Rancho  of  San  VineeDte. 
Sinaloa.    :>Lip  of  Estado  de  Sinaloa,  1SG3. 
Sicitzerland.    Map  of  Switzerlnnd. 

Virginia  CitJi.  Virginia  City  Official  ^fap  of  l><;r. ;  Map  of  Virginia.  Gold  Hill, 
American  Flat  and  Devil's  Gate  }klining  Districts.  Nevada,  1S65. 

Waslioe  Mining  Region.  Otficial  Mai)  of  ^Vashoe  ^fining  Region,  with  relative 
distances  frou)  princi[)al  places  of  California,  ISGO. 

Wliite  Pine.    Map  of  White  Pine  Range,  1800. 

IMCTUfUJS 

California  Pageant.  Fuur  jniotus  of  California  piigeant  in  Greek  Theater,  Univ. 
of  Calif.,  1911. 

Denton.  Photo  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Dentou,  taken  iu  Assembly  Chamber,  1911.  Gift  of 
Mr.  Denton. 

Genoa.  Picture  of  Genoa  befijre  the  Pig  I-'ire:  Picture  of  old  stone  cellar  used 
as  protection  against  Indians  In  early  day^;  I'hoto  of  Douglas  Seminary. 
AH  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  }l.  Ilnwkius. 

Goodicin,  Xat.    Framed  life-size  picture  of.    Gift  of  Mr.  ITouier  Mooney. 

Hank  Monl'.    Postal  card  idcture  of  ll;ink  .Monk-  Tomb,  Carstjn  City. 

Korea.    I'dneprint  pictui-cs  of  Kf.rea.    Gift  of  Sv-iavtary. 

Mark  Tvain.  Picture  t>f  ^iark  'J'w;un  (''abin  at  Aurora.  Gift  of  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Reading  of  Wellingion:  Another  pi(  tur*'  <.f  same.  Gift  of  Miss  Margaret 
^[ack;  Picture  of  3Iark  l'\vain  Cabin  ar  Fnionvilie.  Gift  of  Capt.  Herman 
Davis. 

Nevada.  Twenty-four  i<hotos  of  Ncva.da  i>iaf»'s.  Gift  of  Surveyor-General 
Deady. 

Nevada  Legislative  Pictuics.  Framed  I'icture  of  r.th  Session  of  Nevada  Legis- 
lature, 187.3:  Framed  jucture  of  Nwnda  State  Ollicers  and  Menibers  of 
the  Legislature,  jM1».  from  SecL-et.-'.ry  Cc..r-e  Prodigan;  also  unframed 
copy  <>f  same  from  Surveytir-(  Jenera!  Oendy  :  Frauu-d  jiiciure  of  Nevada 
State  Oiiicers  and  Legislai ore  of  ivi;.  j  roin  Sc^eretary  (Jeorge  Brodigan  ; 
Framed  pi<'ture  of  Sf  ;ite  Oiiie.-rs  S<'-k\1(-  of  Lcirisiat  tire  of  1805.  from 
Secretary  Gec;rge  P>i'otlig;in ;  Pioiwre  oi  Xev;i<la  Assenihly  of  ISOO,  from 
Mr.  N.  W.  Willis:  an<,tber  oojty  of  s;?!iie  from  Surveyor-General  Deady; 
I'icture  of  the  Senate  of  1N0'.>.  from  Surveyor  ( loieral  fJeady. 

Petroghjphs.  Photographs  of  Potro;.:y!pli<  '  ii  ( "ars^ai  River  near  Fort  Churchill. 
Gift  of  Mrs.  M.  P.  .Mar-h. 

Postals.  Seventeen  M  isfollancoiis  Postal  Card--.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Raftice  of  Car.sou 
City. 

Postals.    Seventivn  post.als  of  San  Fran<-i><  o. 
Sacramento.    Souvenir  of  Sacranioiuo. 

San  Francisco.  Frame<l  j-i'-ture  of  Smu  Fra!i<-iseo  in  1857  ( sliortly  before  the 
discovery  of  the  (..'omstock  i .  21  pie7ur"s  ..f  san  Franrisco  Fire;  Views  of 
Midwinter  luternat  ion;;  1  i  ion,  !>'.ik 

Stanford  QuadrangJc.  Dr.  ,b>r.'.an  and  To!.  Ib.o^ovelr  on  tho  Stanford  Quad- 
rangle,   (iift  of  I'rof.  A.  P.  Si!i>\v. 

Tuscarora.    View  of  Tusi-ar.-ra,  J',Mi5.    (iift  of  i'apr.  Herman  I)avis. 
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Vnirersity  of  'Nevada,  rictnre  of  Board  of  Ke^reiits  with  their  Secretary  and 
the  I'resident  of  tho  Uiiiversitj'  rcoeiviiii?  the  Maekay  Endowment  of 
$150,000  for  the  .Alackay  School  of  Mines,  .Tone  meeting,  1912.  Gift  of  Dr. 
J.  E.  Stnbbs. 

V'lnjinia  City.    I'icture  of  Virginia  City,  JSOl. 

NKWSI'AeEi::^ 

Single  Rare  Copies:  Boston  ]>aily  Glolx-,  Garlieid  rvlemorial  number,  Sept.  27, 
18S1  ;  Colnnd)ian  Sentinel,  July  22,  1797 :  New  York  Herald,  Lincoln 
Paper,  April  15.  isO.j,  frum  Cnpt.  II.  Gosse;  Daily  Territorial  Enterprise, 
Jan.  10,  1SG3,  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Church  ;  many  rare  California  papers. 

Current  Neicspn prrs  and  Magazines  L'rceiced  hg  the  Society 
Cai-son  Weekly;  Carson  Daily  Api>eal;  Cars(-n  City  News. 
Churchill  County  Eagle ;  Churchill  County  Standard. 
Clark  County  Review. 
Copper  Ore. 
Commonwealth. 

Daily  Independent ;  Weekly  Independent. 
Daily  Free  Press. 

Ely  Daily  Mining  Expositor;  Ely  liecord  ;  Ely  Weekly  ^Mining  Expositor. 
Eureka  Sentinel. 

Goldfield  Ne^\•s  and  Weekly  Tribune. 
Humboldt  Star. 
Ly(m  County  Wasp. 
Las  Vegas  Age. 
Metropolis  Chronicle. 
Mason  A'nlley  News. 
Manhattan  Post. 
Nevada  State  Journal. 
Nevada  State  Herald. 
Prospector. 
Pioche  Pi-cord. 
Record-Courier. 
Review-Miner. 
Reese  River  Reveille. 
Reno  I'^vrning  Gazette. 
Sparks  Tribune. 
Searchlight  I>nlletin. 
Silver  State. 

Tonoixih  Daily  P.onan/.a  ;  T(»no]>ah  Min»>r;  Tv.nopah  Xevadan. 
U.  of  N.  Siigel)i-ush. 
A'irginia  livening  Chronicle. 
Western  Nevada  Miner. 
White  Pine  News. 
Wonder  Mining  News. 
Yerington  Times. 

8.  Paktial  TiiST  OF  Additions  to  tiik  ?^^I:,<f:^^^f : 

Airship.    IMece  of  Fowb'r  Airsliip.    <;i!l  of  <",:pt.  H.  (;ussc. 

Bicycle.  Old  bicyrle  built  by  Mr.  (Ti;i^.  H.  Knlismi.  l.S(.;7.  Gift  of  Mr.  Clias.  H. 
Ruli.son. 

Bradley.    Governor  P.rndley's  can.'.    Gift  t.f  Mrs.  Clayton  P.elknap. 

Bryan.  P>unting  used  \\\  dc  "rat  i<»n  c!"  crand  siand  wher»^  Mr.  lUwan  spoke. 
So[.t.  2r>.  T.)12.    Gif'i  of  Mr.  ! ».  IMnch  ;  Two  flags  used  on  same  occa- 

sion.   (Jitt  of  <.'.'Ulc!i  n.:t«'i. 

Cannon  Ball.  Old  canu'-n  \k\\1  found  U'-ur  Lunsotown,  Storey  Comity,  used  by 
soldiers  in  targn  jtra»  tit  o.    (Jift  of  <'ai'l.  II.  <;<.s.v;r. 
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Capitol.  Pieeo  of  first  flagst.-irt'  on  Capitol  at  Cars'>ii  City.  Gift  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Clark;  Hamnier  used  in  build  in;?  Capitol  at  Carson  City  and  fonnd  in 
repairing  the  bnildinj;  in  301  o.    Gift  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Xevvnian. 

liiilian.  r.askt't  from  Scburz  :  tivo  pieci--^  of  oarvin.i!;  from  Pyran)id  Lake  Res- 
ervatiim ;  Indian  morrar  and  poslle.  (Jift  <)f  S*-oret;u  y ;  Arrow  heads 
and  Si>earpoints.  Gift  of  IMi.ss  K.  Bardeinverper  and  Miss  do  La.u;una  ; 
Picture  of  the  Indian  '"Islii"  and  other  postcards.  Gitt  of  Dr.  A.  L. 
Kroeber.  Univ.  of  Calif. 

Jack  AYilson,  the  "Indian  Messiah"';  twigs  from  campoodie;  watch  and  case 
carried  by  hi  in. 

Lovelock  Cave  lielics:  Guano  and  tule  moccasins  from  Mr.  J.  Pyne ;  Tule  rope, 
etc.  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter;  Pieces  from  de«.'oys,  besides  large  collection 
still  unclassified. 

Mines.  Ore  and  slag  from  the  old  Yerington  smelter.  Gift  of  N.  11.  AYillis ; 
Iiock  M'tiich  was  a  piece  of  the  cave-in  which  imprisoned  John  Hicks  for 
two  weeks  (was  linallj'  released  and  vs'ont  ou  the  stage).  Gift  of  Chas. 
Remington. 

Mormon  ^tut'tou.  Andiron  from  Old  Log  Cabin,  Mormon  Station,  1S51  ;  Sifting 
pan  used  at  Mormon  Station  for  sifting  dross  from  gold  dust  before  weigh- 
ing gold  in  exchange  for  jtroduce.    Gift  of  Mr.  T*.  R.  Hawkins. 

Mountain  Shccf/s  Head.  ^Mountain  sheep's  head  from  near  Las  Vegas.  Gift  of 
Mrs.  Tlt'len  Stewart. 

O.v-Shoe.  Piece  of  ox-shoe  found  on  road  between  Wellington  and  ^fountain 
House. 

Pen.    Iron  Vvn  with  whic-h  P.uilding  Rill  was  signed  by  Governor  Oddie. 

Ponipeii.  Two  pieces  of  mosaic  pavement  from  supposed  house  of  Glaucus  at 
Pompeii.    Gift  of  Miss  de  Laguna  and  Miss  I^.ardenwerpei-. 

Rooscrelf.  P.ar1)CM-uo  Janich  I*Iate,  April  3.  1011  (with  autograph)  ;  r)ecorations 
from  court-house  platform,  lioosevelt  Day.  April  3.  11)11:  Ribbon  used  in 
decorating  the  grand  stand.  Progressive  I'arty  Itally.  S<>pt.  14.  1!)12.  from 
I-]ddy  Floral  Co. ;  Punting  used  on  same  occasion,  from  Progressive  Party. 

S^eal.  Probate  seal  of  Chun-hill  County.  X.  T.  Gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Mack; 
Probate  seal  of  Lyon  County.  N.  T.    Gift  of  Capt.  Herman  Davis. 

Sugar.  Rag  of  first  sugar  manufactured  in  Nevada.  Gift  of  Mr.  Fi-ed  Hinze 
of  Fallon. 

Waslioc  C<>un1ii  Celchration.  Souvenirs  of  the  Washoe  County  ofitli  Anniver- 
sary Celebration,  1011. 

9.  Special  I\rEXTiON  of  a  Few  Kare  Items  :  The  lis^ts  given  above, 
especially  those  for  the  lilirary.  comprise  l)ut  a  small  part  of  the  items 
which  hiive  come  to  iis  othei'  than  by  donation.  But  1hey  reveal  suf- 
ficiently w'iAl  the  rare  nature  of  many  of  the  aeqnisitions.  In  the  con- 
temporary ar-counts  of  the^'igilarice  Couniiitlee  of  1S5G  and  in  the  many 
other  deserii)tions  of  California  life  in  the  50 's  we  have  the  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses  to  the  stirring  events  which,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Nevada,  were  but  introductoiy  to  bhe  great  drama  of  the  60 's.  Sup- 
plementing Fi!(*irs  I\ranual  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  (1S52)  is  the 
old  picture  of  that  city  in  L'^oT,  while  the  st^veral  old-time  drawings  of 
the  missions  visualize  the  hist()r\-  of  the  Spanish  period  with  its  more 
indirect  inlhience  upon  the  Cis-Sierra  ?^lexican  Cession. 

Mar<ilHill  and  Jiiirke.  In  the  "Life  and  Adventures  of  James  AV. 
Mar.shall,  the  Discoverer  of  Gold  in  California,"  which  was  pnblished 
by  ]^[arshall  and  William  J>urke  in  Sacranu'uto  in  1870.  we  have  a  direct 
and  forcible  illustration  of  the  intimate  r«-lations]iip  ln'tween  the  two 
Statos  of  California  and  Nevada.  For  William  Hnrke  lived  his  life  and 
died  in  eastern  Nevada — a  valned  charter  member  of  the  Nevada 
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Ilistoi'ical  Society.  Tie  wms  proniinciit  in  the  formative  days  of  this 
State,,  not  only  in  the  niiuinjj  camx)S,  but  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Comlnon^vealth  also,  and  was  nominated  at  one  time  for  Lieutenant- 
Govej'nor.  tJis  brothei',  the  late  /laincs  lUirke,  of  Steamboat  Springs, 
was  a  mining'  ])artnei-  of  James  AV.  ?>}arsiia]l  in  tlie  early  days  of  Cali- 
fornia and  nntil  ISliS,  and  to  him  ]\lr.  AFaj'shall  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  gold  was  discovered.  James  l>nrke  \\'as  doubtless  tiie  last  man 
who  could  liave- absolutely  ideotilied  the  place,  and  he  failed  to  do  it 
before  his  lamented  death  in  1912.  AVhen  ]\Ir.  Burl^e  came  to  Reno 
in  1868  he  brought  ^Marshall  with  him  and  kept  him  here  at  his  home 
for  a  year.  Together  they  erected  tiie  lii-st  bric^k  building  in  lieno,  the 
one  which  stands  at  thr  nortliwest  coi-Jier  of  vSecond  and  Virginia 
Streets.  To  ^Ir.  l^urke's  wife  r^lai'shall  gave  as  a  wedding  gift  a  piece 
of  the  first  gold  taken  out  in  California.' 

Miniruj  Literature.  In  the  field  of  moi-e  technical  ndning  literature 
California  and  Nevada  are  again  linked  together,  for  side  by  side  with 
the  report  on  the  Lower  Comstock  Mining  Company's  claims,  1873,  and 
the  rare  collection  known  as  ''Views  of  tlu'  Gould  and  Curiy  Silver  Min- 
ing Company,  Virginia  City,  X.  T.''  (ca.  ISbl),  stands  the  Compilation 
of  the  Statutes  of  California,  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  and  Ordinances 
of  ^Mexico.  1SG4.  known,  as  '*Congdou's  ?ilining  Laws  and  Forms";  also 
Justice  Field's  Const j'uctiun  of  the  Ujiil'^d.  Slates  ^Miniijg  Statutes  of 
1866  and  1872  in  the  Case  of  Eureka  Con.  Alining  Co.  v.  Richmond  Min. 
Co.,  Aug.  22,  1877." 

Fremont.  In  the  still  earlier  epoch  of  exploration,  new  items  have 
been  added  to  the  Fremont  slielf,  while  Kit  Carson  comes  in  for  a  share 
as  in  previrjiis  years.  Worthy  of  s{)ecial  inention  on  the  Fremont  shelf 
is  tlie  account  of  his  exix'dition  in  l.'^  i2.  bnuiul  in  the  original  wrappers 
and  laid  in  is  the  letter  of  Feter  11.  lUirnett.  California's  lii'st  American 
Governor. 

Home  Product.'^.  Some?  lew  ]»nt  rare  items  of  native  production  have 
come  to  takp  tliei]-  phsec  l^^side  the  Cuinsto.-k  Club"  and  ^'Sagebrush 
Leaves,"  of  \\-hieh  Hart  s  ''Sazerac  Lyii'T  ( 'In!)"  (1878)  is  illustrative  of 
the  early  period,  and  Jnd'^^o  Goodwin's  "]*ioneers"  of  this  our  own 
time.  Of  slifrhtly  different  east  is  the  '"MorninLT  Repoi't  Book  of  the  8th 
Cavalry  at  Camp  AleD-u-mitt  in  iSfiS."  n-(  ;d]ing  the  days  when  the 
Government  still  retain<al  its  tr-nops  v.it)iii^  Nevada.  Thei*e  is  but  one  of 
the  early  post  office  eommissions  in  Nev  ada  T(?rritory  dated  1863  and 
signed  by  ?>[nntgom('ry  i)l:;ir,  ]N>stm.ister-( renr-ral.  On  another  shelf 
reposes  one  of  the  first  l>ibh's  bruuudit  iiito  western  Utah,  the  Kinsey 
bible,  containing  something  cf  th*'  family  hist(.r\-  of  that  pioneer  family. 
In  this  same  Mormon  St.-itimi  i-oiFrt inn  is  a  gift  ])uok  brought  l)y 
'*Snowshoe  Thom}>s()n*'  m  Ins  "'tii*  |)a>s"  )(ni(t'  over  tlie  Sierra  from 
Sacramento  to  Gfima  in  l^^io.  and  beside  liis  autograph  is  liis  presenta- 
tion message  to  Ids  friend.  Mrs  Knisey.  There  also  are  the  quaint 
relics  of  tlie  Station  itsrlf-  -  the  arHiin.n  frnirs  the  old  stone  fn-eplace,  the 
brass  siftine"  pan  used  by  the  {u-imitivr  merchant  in  pui'ifying  the  gold 
dust  ere  it  went  into  the  lial^mefs  to  measure  off  the  payment  for  the 
flour  and  luim  and  Ijaeon  of  the  b;irierini/  jniiir-r.  Of  tlie  same  era  and 
locality  is  the  liandwrit tfts  invitaiioji  \<<  n  soeia]  j^all  at  Ftnon  Hall  ia 


^The  story  of  the  f^urkes  ana  .Mnr:>h;ili  :!!  r»tM'«  a:-  ir:  t)i.-  r..-\t  iiivnnial  report.  The  Secretary  had 
made  an  HPi-oinritient  u-ith  Mr.  Hurk.'  w!tn  a  vit  w  t..t  iittf-iirinir  an  article  for  this  issue,  but  his  deaOi 
occurred  before  the  interview  vvaa  ;-os-;b!e. 


Uvav\d  .>oe\air>((U 
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H I }  u  i  a  f  ij  %  { y  n  n  i  d(<l 


Hand-written  Invitation  to  a  Social  Bali  at  Genoa,  1862 
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Genoa,  February  27,  1SG2 — an  invitation  which  carries  on  its  com- 
mittees names  of  pioneer  men  now  i'anioiis  for  the  part  they  played  in 
the  fonnntivc  period  of  Nevada's  Stateliood.  Across  country  at  Dayton 
were  discovered  sonic  ran'  a]-ti<'les. 

Shal-cspcarca  n  Phn)  a  fid  Shinplaslr  r.  Anionic  these  the  most  note- 
worthy is  an  old  theater  bill  of  18G2  advertising;  what  was  probably  the 
first  Sliakespearian  play  ever  Li'iven  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
While  this  bit  of  paper  will  in  future  aiics  ^^hed  light  ui)0n  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  time,  its  companion  will  tell  of  the  Nation's  struggle,  for 
the  '^shinplaster"  of  18G3  had  found  its  way  even  into  this  land  of  silver. 
The  old  toll-gale  tickets  are  a  reminder  of  still  another  phase  of  life  in 
this  same  period,  while  in  the  nnisenui  tiie  casual  observer  may  read  of 
the  existence  of  courts  at  that  early  date  in  the  probate  seals  of  Lyon 
and  Churchill  Counties  vrhile  still  tlicy  were  but  incomplete  divisions 
of  the  territory — Siamese  twins,  «sit  were,  for  the  first  era  of  their  life. 

xi  Curious  Bicifclf.  Of  sliditly  later  date  on  the  museum  side  is  the 
curious  old  bicycle  made  in  Iiciu^  in  1SG7  In'  an  artisan  whose  nearest 
acquaintanceshipwitli  this  pi-ed'.H'essoi-  of  theautomobilewas  a  picture  in 
a  magazine,  but  who.  nevertheless,  turn.ed  out  a  wheel  whicli  was  ride- 
able  and  useful. 

Carson  Capitol.  Beminiseent  of  still  another  field  of  development  is 
the  section  of  the  first  fiagst<i.n'  erected  on  the  Capitol  building  at  Car- 
son City,  also  a  hamrnei-  which  was  used  in  the  construction  of  that 
building  in  1870. 

General  Collection  of  Harr  A  Htiipiit ii  s.  No  historical  society  can 
afford  to  neglect  to  acenmulrde  as  (»pportunity  offers  mementoes  of 
other  historic  areas  than  its  own,  for  the  ]»resent  is  the  child  of  the  past 
and  the  world  is  but  snwdl  after  all.  Tiie  Nevada  Ilistorical  Society 
has  fared  well  in  this  respeet  during  the-  last  bienniuni.  Of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  is  Kogers's  "Cruising  Vnynge  Around  tlie  AVorld,"  pub- 
lished in  1712,  ^lotley's  "Life  of  Peter.  3-]mperor  of  Russia,''  (1739) 
and  Guthrie's  Geograi)hy  nf  17;)4.  Of  the  first  item  mentioned  above, 
that  of  C.-ipt.  AVo'xles  ]\<ieets's  Cruisiiej  Voyage,  begun  in  1708  and 
finished  in  1711,  it  is  intcre.t iuir  to  note  that  the  author  landed  on  the 
coast  of  California  and  ^vrites  of  tlie  natives  and  of  the  discovery  of  a 
''bright  metal.'"'  This  is  out.^  <!f  the  <';irliest  references  to  California  in 
English  and  is  a  work  of  exr»-vsive  rant>-. 

Of  the  early  Nineteenth  Ccfilnry.  ('lai-ksou's  History  of  the  Slave 
Trade  bears  the  dnte  of  ISifv.  Murfyfiy's  Interesting  Documents,  1819, 
Huislrs  Voyages.  1831'.  riud  .Miteiieli's  t Je()grai)hy,  1852,  while  a  little 
volume  of  1828  ])ortrays  the  work  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Slope— a  p!(»!U'er  Westerner,  by  the  \vay,  who  has 
received  recou-nition  iu  California  by  the  ereetion  of  the  Prayer-l>nok 
Cross  in  Golden  (late  Park  ovei  loukiie^'  tiie  spot  of  his  landfall  in  Alta 
California.  The  v<>lunie  h.is  ^ehliti«>n.!l  wdue  because  it  was  formerly 
the  property  of  Sir  Fnincis  ])r;ike  l5;irt.  descended  from  the  famous 
navigator. 

But  rarest  of  all  in  tliis  century  is  Greenlenf's  l>aw  of  Evidence.  1854, 
which  once  formed  a  p:\rt  of  the  lilsrary  of  President  -Vndrew  df)hnson, 
and  evi*ry  vobnne  of  wliich  u^w  iwnr^  ;nito«jra()h.  For  tliese  three 
volumes  S(nit!icrn  hist^ti-ie;d  socieiies  ha\e  <t!]'i,n-ed  a  larire  sum  of  monev. 
but  they  came  to  our  ori^anizal ion  "without  money  nnd  without  pric(\" 
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Bare  Old  Maps  and  Papers.  AVilli  respect  to  old  maps  aad  papers, 
we  have  fared  ^veIU  as  the  i'ollowing  names  will  signify :  Virginia 
\  Official  Map  of  18G5  ;  Comstock  Iviaps  of  187 J:  and  1875,  Virginia ;  Ely 
'  of  1872;  Humboldt  of  1863 ;  Keese  Kiver  of  1863 ;  Peavine  of  1867  ; 
while  the  iriost  curious  of  all  is  tlie  map  of  the  VTashoe  ^Mining  Region  of 
1860  showing,  though  sometimes  erroneously.  The  relative  distances  of 
AVashoe  from  the  principal  ]daces  in  California  and  the  stage  routes 


MAP  or  WASHOE  MINING  REGION,  1860 
With  relative  distances  from  the  principal  places  of  California 


connecting  tlu^e  places.  As  one  traces  the  old  trails  on  this  map  there 
arises  in  imagination  a  picture  of  the  long  procession  of  emigrant 
wagons,  of  pack  mules  and  nondescript  caravans  that  covered  these 
roads  in  the  early  days.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  organization  will  not 
rest  content  until  one  of  these  old  stage  coaches  is  safely  housed  in  our 
new  building. 

Legislative  Pictures.  So  also  shall  we  continue  the  search  for  tlie 
pictures  of  the  many  Nevada  Legislatures,  both  from  the  Sixth  Session, 
wliich  we  already  have,  backward  to  the  beginning  and  forward  to  the 
present  time. 

Western  Magazint^s.    From  tlie  standpoint  of  utility  in  the  field  of 
lii.storical  writiiig  our  magazine  acquisitions  form  one  of  tlie  best  fea- 
2^^  "  • 
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til  res  of  tlie  work.  Titf  Overlatid  and  Sunset,  nearly  complete,  as  also 
the  Pacific  Monthly  arid  Out  ^Vest  and  a  part  of  tiie  Land  of  Sunshine, 
are  supplemenled  ])y  at  least  a  part  of  nearly  every  magazine  which  has 
been  published  on  or  about  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  the  l*ioneer  ^fagazine 
for  1854  and  1855  bound  in  the  oriuinal  wrap])ers  it  may  be  said  that 
the  value  is  not  less  than  -Y-To  in  the  market  today,  wliile  Hutchiug's 
Calif'ornia  ^Magazine  i'or  1S57  and  ]858  is  excessively  rare. 

Li)i.coIn  Monoriul  Papers.  Our  collection  of  Lincoln  memorial 
papers  in  constantly  increasing,  as  it  should  in  a  ( 'ommonwealth  vrhich 
justly  I'egards'that  statesman  as  the  father  of  its  Statehood. 

But  space  forbids  the  further  d'?scri|)tion  and  enumeration  of  these 
our  tT'casures.  To  the  merely  curious  as  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge 
the  libi-ary  and  museum  of  the  Society  is  bound  to  offer  great  attrac- 
tions, and  to  the  children  in  our  scho  ols  it  will  mean  a  never-ending 
lesson  in  patriotism. 

Ill,  Present  Condition  and  Needs  of  the  Society  as  Reported  to  the  Executive 
Council,  December  21,  1912. 
y'o  fJir  E.J  rcutire  Council:    1  be.ii  leave  to  submit  tli(^  following  report  con- 
ccruin;7  the  condition  of  llie  Society  and  an  aeronnt  of  its  ]n-esent  needs: 

A.    CoMJii lo.x  OK  iUK  Sot  unv 
1.  SiOKmarif  of  Worl-  Acroin pli^licl 

In  reviewin.ir  at  the  el<>so  of  this  bieiiniiini  the  work  \\hich  has  been  accom- 
plished by  our  oriranizatiou  we  are  led  to  iiupiiro  not  ordy  whetlier  we  have 
been  groinii  forward  at  a  reasonable  rale  of  prr:.^ress.  but  also  whether  we  have 
predueod  results  eonnni-nsurate  with  tlio  expenditure  made,  both  of  time  and  of 
money.  Tlus  is  the  season  for  the  lakinir  of  stock  and  the  reekonin.^'of  profits.  It 
is  'also  the  time  for  the  revisini:  of  methods  if  those  usod  in  the  past  have  not 
produced  the  results  which  niiixht  reasonal'ly  be  expected.  AYe  must  perforce 
keep  ill  mind  the  two  siaudards,  llie  opc  o]'  wliat  is  ideally  to  be  desired,  the 
otlier  of  what  is  pracl )<-:illy  possible.  'I'o  iiciiher  (d"  th-v^*'  standards  have  we 
attnined.  To  approximaVe  to  the  ideal  would  h.-ivc  rf^iinrt'd  us  to  collect,  house, 
and  classify  practically  all  the  historic  maierials  jicrtaiuinic  to  Nevada,  and  in 
addition  to  have  made  use  of  these  same  m;i'.enals  in  such  a  way  as  to  brini;  the 
knowled^re  thus  afforded,  within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  our  citizens,  inelud- 
in:^  the  future  citizenship  within  our  S(.-hools.  Viewed  frou>  this  standpoint  we 
have  been  a  failure.  Pleasured  even  by  the  criterion  of  the  pi-acticable,  we  have 
stopped  far  short  of  our  ccoal.  We  have  failed  to  accmnulate  data  which, 
because  of  this  our  failur<\  has  Atrever  ])assed  beyond  our  i-eaeli.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that,  iriveu  the  income  which  has  been  ours,  we  could  have  (hme 
more.  Our  m-.>neys.  as  you  know,  have  been  huslvandcd  to  ihc  utmost  farthins:. 
lUit  our  weakness  has  lain  in  our  failure  to  convince  the  })ubiic,  and  t}\rou:::;h  the 
public  the  Leg:islature.  that  this  work  cannot  be  earriedi  on  unless  nuich  valuable 
time  is  ^dven  to  it.  am!  that  "valuat'le  time"  means  '"money.''  In  the  irdiial 
years  it  was  possible  f(n-  the  Secretary  in  \\i'ek-end  and  lon;j;er  vacations  to  pro- 
duce results  which  at  least  •'looked  well'"  when  measured  by  the  snmll  financial 
outlay,  lint  in  these  later  years,  when  tht*  W(e.-k  of  tlie  Society  lias  beoome  very 
complex  as  widl  as  laru'e  in  Minount.  the  rniversity  Department  <.'f  History  has 
also  made  irreater  demands  up;.u  the  time  i>f  the  Seon-tary — to  such  an  extent, 
in  fa(  t.  that  duriuij:  the  Colleu'e  xvav  1^)11-11!  e\ery  ener'^ry  ^^•as  retpiired  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  Si'lioL-ist work.  'J"he  approiu'iatiou  foi-  the  Society  made 
by  the  last  I.e;;islafure  for  our  current  support  was  entirely  inade(piate  for  the 
payment  ihromrhout  tiu^  !)ienn!um  of  a  <-orii{ietent  assistant  in  addition  to  other 
absolutely  n<^cessary  exjH-miitn.i'es.  We  were  tlierei"ore  <'omi»el]ed  to  allow  the 
work  to  (Irai;  throULch  ilie  lii-st  year  and  to  u-^e  liie  assistant's  time  in  the  second 
year  for  the  work  of  arrauL'ement  rather  than  ft»r  collection.   Other  things  being 
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(M-iiial,  the  a'.qiiiriiip;  of  new  datn  is  and  uinst  always  he  the  itaranionnt  function 
of  our  organization.  But,  in  order  to  respond  to  the  public  demand  for  the 
utilization  of  the  materials  already  on  hand  as  well  as  to  secure  tlie  same  items 
against  loss,  tlie  greatest  demand  of  the  year  1012  was  clearly  for  classification. 

Again,  we  have  been  greatly  handioaivped  in  this  work  by  lack  of  space  as 
well  as  by  wdid  of  money  \^  iL]i  which  to  purchase  liiing-cases  and  other  equip- 
ment wlii<:h  would  make  for  system  and  oi'ganiza tit'^n.  The  plan  mider  whi«:-h 
we  have  been  working  is  not  an  ec^onomical  one.  We  should  have  been  given 
more  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  v\  hat  we  had.  But  we  have  sought  to  be 
"faithfid  in  that  whi'ch  is  least.*"  and  it  remains  for  lis  now  to  so  make  known 
the  real  and  urgent  needs  of  the  work  as  to  induce  the  Twenty-sixth  Legislature 
to  find  a  way  to  provide  for  theui. 

As  far  as  general  collections  go  we  have  m.uch  to  our  credit  for  1911-1912. 
The  accession  record  for  l>ooks  and  manuscripts  shows  a  total  of  GG3  numbers. 
This  does  not  include  pauiphh'ts.  nuigazines.  riiaps.  newspapers,  pictures,  and 
broadsides,  none  of  which  have  been  individually  accessioned.  We  have  tiled 
over  9.500  single  current  newsiiapers,  nearly  2,000  n)agazine  numbers,  over  200 
maps,  about  irio  jdctures.  and  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides  an  almost  innumer- 
able quantity.  Tiiese  are  things  \^  hich  do  not  impress  the  casual  observer,  nor 
is  their  value  evident  e.Kcept  on  closer  inspection.  On  the  museum  side,  also, 
the  growth  has  been  considerable,  tliough  chielly  v/ith  regard  to  the  Indian 
collection.  These  items  will  number  several  hundreds.  In  [loint  of  bulk,  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  collection  as  a  whole  has  more  than  doul»lcd  in  the  past 
two  years  and  its  value  to  the  State  has  increased  perhaps  one-third.  Our  weak 
point  has  been  in  the  fudd  worl:.  Neither  money  nor  time  has  been  available  for 
traveling,  and  the  nutst  valuabk^  materials  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way, 
althougli  the  housing  of  tlie  exhibit  in  the  new  building  will  make  our  worlv 
better  known  and  bring  voluntary  contributions  far  exceeding  in  numbers  those 
of  the  past.  But  tiiis  is  not  enough.  Especially  must  we  be  enabled  to  gather 
the  reminiscences  of  the  pioneers  before  it  is  too  late,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  trained  worker  only. 

The  successful  completion  of  our  temporary  building  is  a  matter  of  great 
congratulati(m,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  we  have  suffered  no  loss  by  fire,  theft, 
or  carelessness,  to  the  collection  thus  far  made. 

2.  Fiscal  Report  of  the  Scerctanj  on  State  Ajtpi-opriations. 

As  you  are  aware,  certified  oxpenditures  for  the  Societ.v  fnan  state  appropri- 
ations thereto  have  been  signed  by  yourselves  and  audited  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  all  claims  having  been  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  with  other  state  departments. 


CUKRnXT  KXPEXSK  FTXD 

Receipts   $5,000.00 

Disbursements — Annual  meeting,  1912   .$55.25 

Work  on  second  report   279.20 

Printing   62.50 

Telegrams  and  te]c|diones   4.37 

Express   12.96 

Traveling   105.91 

Incidentals   I."k25 

Purcdiase  of  books,  pictures,  etc   952.80 

Rent   1,080.00 

Lumber,  paj'or  and  other  supplies   137.00 

Drayage  and  freight   78.39 

Postage  ,   0(5.95 

Assistance   1.520.25 

Building  and  grounds  ,  501.02  $5,000.05 

Overdrawn  by  mistake   .05* 
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BUILDIXG  FUND  .  ' 

Eeceipts  '.   $5,000.00 

Disbursements — Lot  and  buu^^'ulo^v   $2,000.00 

Advertising  for  bids   15.50 

Contract  ]>rioe  '.   2,537.00 

Plans   25.00 

Changes  and  details   105.00 

Plumbing   100.00 

Heating  plant   100.03 

Balance  _   117.47  $5,000.00 


];.  Recommendations  to  thk  Council:   Nkkds  of  the  Society 
1.  Greater  PuhUcifif  for  Its  Polirics  and  the  Cr))iditions  Under  Wfiich  It  Is 
Working. 

In  tlie  past  years  we  have  given  little  attention  to  the  wholesale  advertising 
of  our  work.  Our  etlort  ha.s  be(Mi  with  the  n^dividuai.  So  iuteni  has  this 
organization  been  on  the  work  of  saviuc:  tlii'  rrrords  and  of  safely  housing  them, 
that  Vv-e  have  pcidiaps  neglected  to  give  sufli'-ieiit  attention  to  interesting  the 
public  in  this  v.ork.  As  was  shown  by  the  interest  in  I'ioneer  Day,  the  people 
of  this  State  are  quirk  to  respond  to  the  note  of  *"r>0."  especially  when  that 
note  is  visualized  and  makes  its  appral  not  to  rlie  solitary  individual  but  to  the 
''spectator-crowd."  Shall  we  not  seek  to  (•ons<-i(msiy  create  the  contagion  which 
comes  from  tlie  em(4ional  respi»nse  of  the  crowd  U>  an  object  presented  to  it  and 
then  to  use  that  socialized  energy  for  ihe  ci-eation  of  su(di  a  tiaie  patriotism  as 
will  comj)el  the  supj^'ort  of  the  more  sober.  Itiborions  historical  study  which  is 
the  real  jnsti.fication  f(u-  our  existence?  To  this  oiul  I  would  propose  that  we 
plan  for  the  condng  yeai-  at  least  oric  spectacular  Idstorical  entertainment. 

Better  Provision  for  PuhJiciiti'm  of  Our  Soiircf-  Materials. 

The  more  frequent  publication  of  hi<i'irical  p:!pcrs  would  not  ovdy  aid  in 
undving  our  work  better  known.  Ind  it  would  muliiply  its  usefulness  many  fold, 
for  thus  the  documents  would  be  ni.ido  available  for  the  use  of  studeid.s  outside 
of  our  own  conn]umity.  Not  oidy  thi-^.  l»id  rh^  piihlication  and  circulation  of 
tliese  articles  tends  to  draw  from  {lie  p-niu^'T  \;dunble  criticisms  upon  the  ])apers 
and  also  awakens  in  him  an  aml»ii!<*n  to  [)ut  ids  ccvn  reminiscences  into  v.'ritten 
form.  Dr.  Polton  last  si>ring  m;ide  this  cririci-;ia  upon  our  work:  'dnstead  of 
one  small  vohuue  in  tw(^  years,  tiie  Sociciy  sh..i!ld  be  able  to  publish  at  least 
one  good-sized  volume  each  year.  This  would  njeai\  tlie  multiplication  of  the 
ind)lishing  activities  of  the  S*'ciety  by  f-uir.  Xixl  tliis  would  be  the  ndnimum." 
Does  it  not  seem  tliat  the  State  v.  t>ul<l  make  a  prtitirable  inve.stnnMit  in  providing 
for  the  cost  of  such  publication  at  the  Statf  Prinring  Olhce?  With  the  increased 
oidput  of  the  Society  in  the  \Nay  of  hisiorical  papers,  tlie  distribution  of  the 
Society's  rei)ort  shouhl  be  better  rcrulaicd.  Prcb;d)ly  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  the  busir-.css  rciiort  should  \  c  b«.nnd  scpanitely  for  use  in  the  Legisla- 
ture and  for  general  dist rilmtiou.  rind  tiiv-  {'i-nqiletc  i-epm-t.  containing  the  his- 
torical papers,  should  be  reserved  for  ne-iii!n-rs  arid  for  sale  at  a  moderate  figure. 
Thus  the  cost  to  the  State  would  be  irrcitiy  reilu'-ed,  and  the  report  would  be 
distributed  where  it  would  be  of  u-n-atesr  use. 

3.  Better  Prorisi'>u  ff-r  the  Safe  Kr*  pin<j  i>}  our  Pufdie  An  Jiires. 

In  the  first  bieniual  reiMud  of  t!i<'  <^^<-'u-ty  (p.  4:^i,  I  suLigested  that  we  should 
seek  to  sci-ure  "a  law  providincr  fer  t)ie  proper  <-,irc  and  custody  of  the  public 
records,  iui-luddmr  state,  c.anity,  u>\vn  and  <'ourt  records,  and  for  the  sta.te  super- 
vision of  the  same."  Many  liasterri  and  MidiUe  West  States  have  passed  such 
laws,  Kansas,  for  exniuple.  [trovidin-.r  tliar  :\uy  r-eords,  not  required  by  law  to  be 
kei)t  in  su(di  o!ric(\  ma\'  three  >'ears  after  the  current  use  of  the  sanie.  or  sooner, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  he;id  of  tii*  tlcpartm'-m.  he-  turned  over  to  tlie  Kansas 
Historical  Sociciy  for  i,rc-cr\ .i i  !> -n.  I  'r.  l'.oIr..!i  ri  r'erre-d  to  tins  nmtter  also  in 
his  addre.><.s  last  May,  (piotiu'-r  in^i.iucc^  «u'  eriruina!  iiruorruice  and  carelessness 
on  tlie  part  of  ol1i<-ers  in  the  h.nidliuL'  of  thesi-  ancir-ut  records.  He  urged  that 
Xevatia  secaire  an  archivlm:  hiw.  .sayinj;:  "Wiiliout  it  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
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the  most  precious  dociiinents  will  not  nt  imy  moment  be  destroyed  as  useless  by 
sojne  i^uor.-int  otlicinl  who  has  no  interest  in  history  and  no  conception  of  what 
constitutes  an  historical  source." 

//.  Financial  Sniiport. 

For  the  now  biennium  the  chief  need  is  a  financial  one.  for,  given  the  assist- 
ance and  the  money  with  ^v•hich  to  make  purchases  where  gifts  cannot  be 
secured,  our  growth  will  then  be  limited  by  housing  space  alone.  ^Niany  phases 
of  dev«.'lopment  in  this  local  historical  work  have  scarcely  been  touched  in  the 
past.  The  exchange  department,  the  collecting  of  magazine  materials,  of  dic- 
tation from  pioneers,  the  working  out  of  special  topics  which  bear  upon  our 
history,  these  and  many  other  fields  are  waiting  for  the  coming  of  more  hands 
and  more  heads,  and  they  must  be  trained  hands  and  trained  heads.  Do  we 
hope  to  continue  the  work  of  publishing  historical  papers  and  manuscripts? 
Then  better  provision  must  needs  be  made  foi-  the  extended  labor  of  editing 
the  sanic.  No  longer  should  it  be  necessary  to  crowd  into  a  few  short  vv'@©ks  so 
important  a  ta'^k  noi"  to  send  the  volume  forth  without  the  assurance  that  the 
last  source  of  information  has  been  investigated  ere  the  stamp  of  our  organiza- 
tion has  been  placed  upon  it.  No  longer  because  of  a  financial  handicap  should 
such  opportunities  as  that  of  the  Lovelock  cave  go  by  default  to  our  sister  State 
of  California.  With  a  view  to  making  the  coming  biennium  one  which  shall 
stand  for  great  achievement  in  the  collection  and  editing  of  valuable  materials, 
even  as  the  past  one  has  nmrked  an  era  in  the  housing  of  such  materials,  I  sub- 


mit for  your  consideration  the  following  budget: 

Estimate  of  Expenses  for  1913-191.'^ 

I.   BriJ.DING  AN])  FCIINISIIIXGS 

OiTice  and  upper  deck  and  stairway   $575.00 

Oil  burner,  tank,  motor,  etc   500.00 

Electrie-light  fixtures  and  wiring   100.00 

Eaves  trough   75.00 

Ceiling   125.00 

Fireproof  shutters   125.00 

Lavatory  and  toilet....   45.00 

Window  shades   13.50 

Window  screens  -   50.00 

Cement  walk,  driveway,  lawn   175,00 

Fence  and  gates   15.00 

Iron-covered  way  to  bungalow   15.00 

Changes  in  bungalow   350.00 

Sigu^  \   40.00 

Museum  cases   300.00 

Bookcases   150.00 

Filing-cases   75.00 

Chairs   75.00 

Tables  .-.  35.00  $2,838,50 

II,  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Maintenance  of  building,  lights,  water,  fuel,  telephone,  etc....  $550.00 

Insurance   125.00 

Binding,  printing,  etc   500.00 

Freight,  express  and  postage   200.00 

General  supplies   250.00 

Books,  pictures,  museum  articles,  etc   1,500.00 

Annual  meetings   200.00 

Salaries  -   3,500.00 

Field  work,  traveling  expenses,  etc   1,500.00  $8,375.00 

Total  estimate  -   $11,213.50 

r.espectfully  submitted.       J]']AXNE  ELIZABETH  WIER,  Secretary. 


[The  above  report  was  approved  by  the  Council,  Decend)er  21,  1912.] 
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In  conclusion  it  remains  for  nie  to  say  but  a  brief  word  regarding 
our  work  and  its  vabie  to  tbe  State.  No  one  perhaps  more  fully  than  the 
student  of  history  compreb^ends  the  importance  of  providing  freely  for 
the  vast  a!id  p:rowin?:  indiislrial  intoi'ests  ot  a  great  State.  Xo  one  per- 
haps realizes  ]]iore  k^eTily  Wv^  syrnpatlietie  iiitt-rcst  and  support  vvliich  is 
needed  for  the  charitable  and  corrective  iisstitutions  in  our  midst  as 
well  as  for  onr  institutions  of  learning,  'lliey  are  the  earmarks  of 
an  advancing  civilization — tbe  fruitage  of  the  organization  of  society 
which  we  call  ''The  State" — and  they  should  be  well  supported.  But, 
while  we  tbns  make  prDvision  for  the  fi'uit,  shall  we  n.eglect  the  root  of 
tbe  tree  from  \vhich  tliey  come — tbat  patriotism  which  alone  makes 
democratic  government  possil)le?  Sball  we  not  feed  the  roots  that  the 
fruitage  shall  be  the  richer  ?  To  enable  its  yuung  people  and  its  inuni- 
grant  citizens  to  conceive  aright  the  majesty  r>f  a  State's  life  with  all  its 
material  and  iTitellectual  prudiir-ts  of  a  liali'-century  of  stiaiggle  is  a 
task  worthy  of  Nevada's  best  ell'oi't.  Shall  not  Nevada  enal^le  its  His- 
torical Society-  to  so  place  iM'fnre  the  proplt-  of  tliis  State  tbe  story  of 
i;)ast  achievement  as  to  make  ils  citizens,  pres^-nt  and  future,  more  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  for  its  pi-i^sent  good  ? 

And,  as  Dr.  Bolton  said  to  us  last  sprin<:'\  **The  work  of  preserving 
your  records  and  wiiting  your  history  is  yours.  Your  Society  is  a 
state  institution,  and  ibs  functions  ar-e  ])U^>lic  functions.  If  you  think 
that  they  are  woilh  whih\  tbei-e  is  only  oi^o  thing  to  do.  and  that  is  to 
enable  it  to  perform  its  ]},:triotic  task.  If  you  want  this  Avork  well 
done,  do  it  yourself.  Wlieu  you  have  done  it,  then  will  Nevada,  like 
Texas  and  the  ^liddle  AVest,  historically  couh^  into  its  own." 

We  are  pleading  for  no  Si"bish  pii rj^nse.  None  of  our  officers  are  paid 
workers  save  the  one  assislaut.  All  of  nur  Aftlcers  are  giving  of  valu- 
able time  and  often  of  money  as  w-.  H.  Th(n  are  giving  thus  because 
of  the  vision  that  has  come  to  Iht-m  of  tlK-  State  that  is  to  be.  In  the 
days  that  shall  1)(;  by  and  ])y  we  shall  sur.'ly  share  in  the  heritaa'e  of 
Eastern  States  in  the  ben*  tii  of  1  a  i"Lr» '  en (1  i lie  nts  and  other  private 
aid.  But  first  nuist  the  Stjite  ins[)jn>  (;ou!i. [<-:i-:e  tbirough  the  continued 
hearty  recognition  of  the  <'ru;iti! i^»n  and  its  work.  AVe  have  proved 
our  right  to  live  hy  refusinir  tn  die  mid  ]»y  overcoming  tlie  obstacles  in 
our  path,  ^ierely  from  a  l^usiiH'ss  sfand{)oint  our*s  is  a  good  investment 
for  the  State  as  an  advert isiuir  ii:<-diiirn.  {  \ur  report  is  in  demand  in 
all  the  big  Eastern  libraries  as  ^v^■ll  as  in  fnr^'iirii  countries.  But  must 
we  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  b-e  r<iin{)rlio'l  to  o\\q  our  best  energy  to 
the  problem  of  ways  arid  lueans  inste.-td  oj'  to  the  ])reservatiou  of  the 
State's  history?  ^Fust  the  Secretary  s;>end  the  precious  moments 
snatched  from  her  yearly  vaention  in  Itee'irinL"  private  citizens  for  money 
or  as  a  hanger-on  in  the  leoislative  halls  ratlhT  than  in  the  vital  work  of 
historical  collection?  Sh;dl  the  pi-ui'-.-rs  eoi'iiiuie  to  pass  as  one  most 
renowned  has  passed  even  as  1  \\rite  these  lines  and  leave  no  reciu'd 
behind  because  the  State-  .audiies  to  irive  a  wherewithal  to  make  that 
record'-  Shall  the  Secretary  coniiuue  to  grud<_re  even  the  hours  given  to 
the  w^riting  of  her  rej)oT't  beenu-e  oi  the  r^  al  historical  work  that  per- 
force remains  uridene  '    ''A  litiie  v.\niu-y        hel]>,  but  it  will  not  rlo/'^ 

^ See  Dr.  Bolton's  jirticlo.  "The  (>b;;-.ra:;onrt  of  .N't-v.i  ia  !■       r-!  ;r^^-  V,  r:t',:^j.' of  ilor  Own  Hi.story." 
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Tu  "do''  means  to  finish,  to  accomplish,  and  we  long  to  ''do.''  TVe  beg 
for  enough  to  ''do."  "When  once  the  State  has  given  a  proper  support, 
v\"e  can  promise  that  the  returns  will  be  immediate  and  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  expenditure.  AVith  such  a  pledge  I  have  tlie  honor 
of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the  care  of  a  strugglijig  state 
department. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

.    -  JEANNE  ELIZABETH  AVIER, 

Secretary. 


B.  HISTORICAL  PAPERS 


AVe  are  not  responsible  for  personal  opinions  expressed  in  these 
papers.  AVe  print  nothing  Avliich  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  incorrect ; 
but  one  purpose  in  the  pnl.)lication  of  these  historical  papers  is  to  arouse 
C'riticism  and  thereby  to  gain  more  information  on  these  topics. 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  GEOEGE  S.  NIXON 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NEVADA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Reno,  Nevada,  June  7,  1912. 

In  the  City  of  Washington,  on  the  evening  of  June  5,  1912,  Senator  GEORGE 
S.  NIXON,  the  Vice-President  and  great  benefactor  of  this  Society,  passed  from 
earth.  The  loss  of  a  man  who  was  so  warm  a  friend  and  supporter  of  this  local 
historical  work  deserves  from  his  survivors  in  charge  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  an  appropriate  recognition;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  in  the  death  of  Senator  Nixon  the  State  and  tliis  Society 
have  sustained  the  serious  and  irreparable  loss  of  one  who  not  only  used  his 
influence  as  United  States  Senator  to  advance  the  work  of  the  Society,  but  who, 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  organizations  existence,  gave  freely  of  his  own 
substance  for  the  preservation  of  the  collection,  and  v/ho  had  also  considered 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  by  means  of  private  gilt. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  do  truly  mourn  the  passing  of 
Senator  Nixon  as  one  who,  in  human  judgment,  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State  at  this  time,  and  that  they  do  tender  to  his  family  their  sincere 
sympathy  in  this  hour  of  their  deep  sorrow. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  officers  of  this  Society  do  extend  to  the  family  of 
Senator  Nixon  an  invitation  to  place  in  the  archives  and  museum  of  the  Society 
such  mementoes  and  records  as  shall  speak  to  future  generation  of  the  worth 
and  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nevada. 

RESOLVED,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  Society, 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Third  Biennial  Report,  and  that  a  copy  of  tlie  same 
be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  departed. 

G.  F.  TALBOT,  President, 
A.  W.  HOLMES, 

H.  E.  REID, 

A.  E.  HERSIIISEE, 

JEANNE  ELIZABETH  WIER. 


IN  MEMORIAM  -  GEORGE  S.  NIXON 


By  Geo.  A.  Bartlett 

GEORGE  S.  TflXON 
Born  April  2,  1860,  at  Newcastle,  Placer  Count5^  Cal. 
Died  June  5,  1912,  at  Washinn^ton,  D.  C. 

Thus  do  printers  set  the  first  lines  in  biographies,  and  do  masons 
cliisel  the  stone  that  marks  the  last  long  rest  of  all  that  is  mortal. 

There  is  a  different  record  written  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  tlie  men 
and  woTnen  b}'  the  one  who  has  gone  before  tlum  is  ever  set  in  type  or 
cliiseled  in  stone.  Men  of  the  type  of  Senator  Xixon,  loyal  and  stead- 
fast in  friendship,  earnest  and  strennous  in  convictioii,  broad-gage  and 
comprehensive  in  business  design  and  enterprise;  and  in  all  the  varied 
mcTital,  material  and  spiritual  activities  of  life,  square  and  on  the  level, 
make  such  impressions  upon  the  lives  of  those  around  them  as  is 
shown  best  in  the  individual  character  building,  and  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  communities. 

The  ci'owning  cliaracteristic  thai  guaranteed  his  success,  as  it  does 
that  of  most  men,  was  his  splendid,  well-directed  energy.  Hard  ^vork  in 
the  box  factory  in  California  led  to  the  telegraph  ke^'  at  various  railroad 
stations  in  Nevada,  then  to  a  bank  clerkship  in  the  old  First  National 
l^ank  nt  Reno,  novv"  the  W^ashoe  County  Ixink,  and  from  there  to  the 
eventual  organization  and  final  establishment  of  the  institution  now  the 
First  National  Bank  of  W'innentucca,  in  Humboldt  County,  where  he 
made  his  home  for  many  years,  and  where  his  love  for  his  home  people 
X>rompted  his  gift  to  them  of  one  of  the  most  beautifully  appointed  opera 
houses  in  Nevada.  Flis  enterprises  spread ;  mining,  farming,  city  real 
estate,  and  the  establishment  of  banks  in  several  parts  of  the  State 
enabled  him  to  render  aid  and  relief  at  much  ]')ersonal  sacrifice  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  19()7  panic. 

His  generosity  was  quiet,  but  intelligently  and  kin<[ly  directed.  Flis 
contributions  to  the  Nevada  Flistorical  Society,  of  which  he  was  Vice- 
President  for  a  period,  were  essential  to  its  continued  existence,  and 
enabled  the  maintenance  of  its  valual^le  collection.  Flis  gift  of  a  valu- 
able lot  in  Reno  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  one  of  the  important  factors  in 
the  estal>lishment  of  that  excellent  organization. 

As  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada,  his  kern  interest  in  the  aftairs 
of  Ids  odice  and  earnest  attention  to  every  retpiest  of  his  constituents, 
general  or  special,  made  him  one  of  the  most  X)opular  and  best 
appreciated  represeritatives  ever  sent  to  Washington  from  this  State. 
^\'}lat  was  thought  of  him  l)y  his  fellow-workers  in  Congress  is  best  told 
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in  the  eulogies  printed  in  this  volume,  delivered  in  the  Senate  and 
Hous-e  of  Representatives  by  men  who  kneNv  his  high  conscientiousness 
or])urpose  and  regard  for  the  j)u!.»]ie  interesls. 

There  are  many  men  in  this  western  country  who  have  jihility  to  do 
things,  hig  tilings,  of  a  character  tliat  makes  for  the  building  of  Com- 
monwealths, hut  tlie  men  wortli  while  who  can  are  those  who  will  and 
do,  and  Senator  Nixon  typified  the  class  ^vh<)  do,  and  this  was  born  in  his 
love  for  the  land  of  his  choice  and  in  his  splendid  loyalty  of  character. 
He  loved  Nevada  and  builded  his  home  on  its  soil;  made  Nevadans  his 
best  and  most  intimate  friends;  made  tlie  material  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  his  State  and  friends  his  chief  concern,  and  his  loss  is  keen 
and  deplorable  and  only  mitigated  by  the  value  of  his  life's  lesson  to 
those  who  could,  but  don't.  Nevada  has  had  few  men  like  Senator 
Nix<»n;  lie  shook  hands  with  the  man  v,ith  the  hoe  with  as  friendly 
sincerit}'  and  goo<l-will  after,  ns  well  as  before,  his  rise  to  fortime. 
^'Aad  he  who  Ila^<:t'd  not  in  the  earthly  strife. 

From  strengtli  to  strength  advancing— only  be, 

His  soul  well  l;nit,  and  uU  hi^  battles  won, 

Mounts    *    *    -    to  eternal  lil'e." 


SENATE  EUI.OGIE.S  01s  SENATOR  NIXON 

rxiTHD  Stat)  s  Sfj-Nate.  February  S,  3913. 

Mr.  NEWLAXDS.  ^Ir.  T'rosM.'ni.  1  ask  nnaniinous  consent  lor  the  preseiit 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  w  liicii  I  .^ond  t"  t)t«'  desk. 

The  1'I\FS1T>]">NT  pro  tcnii-  .i-e.  The  resuliitions  submitted  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  be  read. 

The  resoluti(nis  were  ivad,  cousidcrtMl  by  unanimous  eons^eut,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  as  follow.-- : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  honr<l  wiih  (h\^\>  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
GEOiiCE  S.  Nixo:s,  late  a  Senaiur  froni  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Rr.soircd.  'Fhat  as  a  n^ark  of  resn.'ct  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the  business 
of  the  Senate  be  now  susp^nidfd  to  .-nablr-  his  associat«'S  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his 
hiirh  character  and  distinciuished  public  services. 

Itesolved,  That  the  Secretary  cuuHuuuirate  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  transmit  a  cpy  thereof  to  the  faunly  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  NF.WFANDS.  Mr.  rrrsidrnt.  Senator  (Ikougk  S.  Xixox  was  born  in 
Placer  County.  Cab,  April  -.  IS'-'*.  of  piort-t-r  paivnis  from  Tennessee  who  were 
part  of  the  ixreat  miirratory  niov.-;a»Mit  t<»  tli»'  West  in  the  early  titties.  They 
were  probably  cMu.udir.  like  ht!!id;-.<ls  <if  others,  by  the  }.dam»»r  of  the  tales 
tliat  opened  to  tladr  youn:;  fai:.y  \ast  possibilities  for  the  venturesome.  The 
iridesctnt  hopes  that  lure<l  them  s^»  far  must  have  lacked  realization  <»r.  like 
many  others,  they  may  have  woi.  and  l<t>-t.  that  as  it  may.  Senator  Xixon"s 
parents  were  imable  to  irivt-  their  l>oy  the  a.Ivaniaices  of  an  edueatum  usually 
enjoyed  by  most  of  our  Arnt-ru-nn  l»  .ys  as  a  h.-a v('n-t>orn  ritrht.  and  his  trainin:-: 
in  the  public  srhools  ende-<l  at  an  variy  au'-'. 

In  youth  he  li\ed  the  lifo  of  the  u-ual  farau-r  lad.  To  iraiti  a  little  money 
he  availed  himself  of  iii^  tft^ai  sicili  ia  siii-i.i in^'.  and  wan<lered  over  the  Cali- 
fornia hills  seekin.L,'  u-anio.    It  was  a  hard  lifo.  bur  he  was  strong,',  younj?,  and 
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happy.  He  loved  itatiiro  and  had  a  pat^.sioii  for  tiouxT.s  and  all  growini:;  thiiiu's— 
tastes  tliat  were  stimulated  by  this  roving  life, 

T'liever  heai'd  him  complain  or  seek  sympathy  for  any  ha  id  luck,  and  he  had 
his  disappointn.ients  like  other  men.  It  is  not  nnliktly  that  his  youth  was 
colon'd  wifh  much  talk  of  his  parent's  wanderinijcs.  descriptiuns  uf  all  they  had 
endured  in  their  search  after  fortune,  their  journey  over  the  I'lauis,  sacritices 
made,  and  possibly  iro^d  claims  lost.  In  mlninc:  one  often  reaps  what  another 
sows,  and  it  is  hard  to  tind  any  western  life  in  the  earl^-  tifties  free  from  the 
wrecka.u'e  of  human  hopes.  PTe  was  proud  of  his  pioneer  parents.  In  an 
address  he  made  in  his  last  campaign  1  was  impressed  by  the  vibrant  quality 
he  put  into  tlie  sinii)h'  phrase  of  "I  wns  nursed  at  the  breast  of  a  pioneer 
woman."    It  was  like  a  sh<^ut  of  triumph. 

He  n)ade  his  way  through  forty-odd  years  of  ctYort.  with  the  moderate 
rewards  achieved  by  the  averas'e  man:  but  in  middle  life,  at  the  first  whisixn-- 
ing  of  a  possible  trea>;iirf'  in  the  desert  of  Tonc^pali.  the  pioneer  blood  asserted 
itself,  and  Xixo>,'  was  ;inK»ng  the  first  in  the  camp. 

He  had  in  his  earlier  years  a  varievl  experience  as  telegraph  operator,  station 
and  express  agent  in  remote  stations  in  Nevada  ;  he  entered  a  bank  at  Reno 
and  soon  made  himself  indispensabh.^  to  his  employers.  Later  on  he  organized 
a  bank  at  Winnemncca,  Nevada,  and  bc-ame  its  cashier,  and  during  this  time 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  as  a  candidate  of  th.e  Kepublican  Party. 
In  1892,  like  many  others,  he  drifted  from  the  political  moorings  of  a  lifetime 
and  identitied  himself  with  those  who,  under  various  political  names,  wi've 
struggling  to  relieve  the  energies  of  the  country  from  the  evil  etiects  of  the 
contracting  gold  volume.  Though  I  belonged  to  a  ditTerent  party  \a  e  drifted 
politically  together  during  this  period,  and  regardless  of  party  we  identified 
ourselves  with  the  bimetallic  movement,  through  which,  by  the  full  restoi'ation 
of  silver  as  a  money  metal,  it  was  hoped  to  end  the  era  of  diminishing  values 
and  contracting  energies.  At  that  time  barely  suthcieiit  gold  was  produced  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  world's  dentistry  and  the  arts,  and  none  understood 
better  than  Senator  Nixox  the  quantitntive  theory  of  money  and  the  effect  of 
the  quantit.v  of  the  circulating  medium  upon  values. 

The  extraordinary  and  unanticii»atrd  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  i)nt 
an  end  to  this  movement,  and  we  both  drifted  back  to  our  original  parties:  but 
the  close  intimacy  of  this  assocaation  gave  me  a  clear  insight  into  the  quickness 
of  his  pen-eption  and  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  his  intellect.  I  formed  a  friend- 
ship for  him  which  strengthened,  notwithstanding  our  political  opposition.  I 
could  not  feel  that  we  were  in  antagoinsm.  and  felt  assured  that  we  would  some 
time  drift  again  together  by  a  mutual  process  into  political  accord. 

For  many  years  after  this  he  pursued  the  active  life  of  a  banker,  identifying 
himself  with  most  of  the  activities  of  Nevada,  until  finally,  as  a  result  of  his 
helpfulness  to  othtrs.  he  became  the  ass(»ciate  of  Oeorire  Wingfield  in  a  mining 
enterprise  in  the  desert  region  of  Tou<^pah.  Considerable  fortune  was  realized 
in  this,  and  later  on  their  energies  expanded  in  every  form  of  mining  enterprise 
and  embi-aced  the  famous  Goldtield  mine,  which  was  conducted  by  tliem  with 
extraordinary  judgment,  skill,  and  integrity,  and  from  which  both  realizcnl 
large  fortunes. 

During  this  period,  although  tlu^  State  seemed  overwhelmingly  Democratic, 
with  characteristic  (luickness  of  {)ercej)tion  and  judgment,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  Roosevelt's  popularity  and  in  a  campaign  against 
apparently  ho[)eless  odds.  su[)[)orted  by  an  ac(iuaintance  and  popuhirity  that 
were  widesprea<l.  he  \\  ;is  swept  into  the  United  States  Senate.  There  with  rare 
wisdom  he  conclud«Hl  to  abandon  tlie  active  [uirsuit  of  moin\N'-making  and  to 
dtnote  himst'lf  to  his  pulilic  work  and  at  tlio  same  time  to  stn-ure  to  himself  the 
{tieasures  of  friendshi(i  and  of  soci.-il  life  which  e;ise  o.f  circumstances  presented 
to  liim. 

lie  was  able  to  invest  his  holdin-s  in  some  of  the  State's  re([uirements.  and 
the  connnunity  in  which  he  live<l  received  a  direct  benefit  from  his  [)rosperity. 
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He  estjiblished  a  chain  of  hank>j,  and  in  the  panic  of  11h'>T  niaintaincl  their  pres- 
tii'i  by  his  coiira-je  and  r)roniptitude.  He  built  an  opera  hou^^e  in  Reno  and 
frave  a  theater  to  Winncjuiicca.  contn^Iled  more  by  the  desire  to  put  pleasure 
into  t!)e  lives  of  Nevada  peuph-  than  lo  <)l)taiM  personal  gain.  He  %vas  one  of 
the  few  men  whose  success  was  shared  by  many,  'i'here  was  a  general  satis- 
faction when  he  won.  His  sympathetic  kindliness  and  courage  were  recognized 
by  all. 

In  such  radi'^'al  changes  of  fortune  a  man  is  apt  to  make  enemies;  the  con- 
trast is  too  great:  old  .rvaniuiuions  are  sometimes  hurt  and  slip  away,  and 
there  are  the  disappointed,  envious  of  uiu^  who  wins  where  others  fail,  but  with 
Xixox  it  was  different.  He  had  a  cheerful,  sympathetic  way  about  him  that 
put  all  at  ease.  Though  he  always  spoke  t<>  me  as  ''Xf.\vla,>.'ds.''  I  found  myself 
calling  him  again  and  again  '-Georg.e."  for  he  was  George— our  George  Xtxon 
to  all  the  .State  of  Nevada.  He  had  the  rare  wisdom  of  realizing  when  he  had 
enough  and  was  not  willing  to  allow  his  faculties  to  be  absorbed  in  the  mere 
greed  of  getting. 

He  became  the  devoTod  supporter  of  every  measure  that  would  benefit  the 
State  and  the  section  v,-hi<.'h  he  lovtMi.  and  at  ihr>  same  time  took  a  broad  and 
catholic  view  of  all  matters  tendimr  to  the  advancement  of  the  entire  country. 
He  bc-ame  chairman  of  the  C<tmmittet»  on  Irrigation  and  a  member  of  the 
important  Committee  on  Appropriatiuiis.  His  six-ial  tjualities  endeared  Jum  to 
his  colleagues,  and  his  ataite  and  accurate  judgment,  rarely  displayed  in  public 
speech,  was  always  at  the  service  of  ihe  committees  to  which  he  belonged  and 
of  his  friends,  whom  he  delighted  to  assist. 

Disdaining  the  crowded  life  of  the  city,  he  purchased  an  extensive  suburban 
place  on  one  of  the  most  commanding  hills  near  Washiiigton,  from  which  there 
stretched  an  expanding  view  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Washington,  and  there 
built  a  home  of  rare  beauty  and  tasie.  He  built  a  similar  home  on  the  bank 
of  the  Truckee  Kiver,  near  Keno.  a  snarkliiig  stream,  making  its  way  from  the 
iu'-omparabie  Lake  Talioe  and  st retchin',:  ihrouij-h  a  valley  surrounded  by  noble 
and  effort-defying  m<^uniains — a  scene  embt-ariiiL:  a  view  of  rare  grandeur;  and 
upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Tahtn-  ho  l)uilL  a  niod-.'sL  cottage,  in  VN-hicli  some  of  his 
most  satisfactory  hours  were  sj  ont.  In  i  hese  several  places,  which  demon- 
strated the  nicety  of  his  tasic  and  the  delicaey  of  his  nature,  he  was  glad  to 
share  with  his  friends  tiie  delights  of  his  [>' ■--;i--siotis.  Only  a  year  or  so  before 
his  death  he  was  reelected,  sliowini;  his  cisnfiden'-e  in  the  strength  of  his  popu- 
lar support  by  voluntarily  submitting  his  election  to  a  direct  primary. 

Gratified  by  his  ree!e<-iion.  (•(»n!id<,Mit  of  the  atfeetionate  regard  of  his  con- 
stituency, he  was  looking  forwartl  t(»  a  further  realization  of  satisfaction  in  a 
sane,  kindly,  and  philosoi>hic  life,  uinexed  either  by  ambition  or  avarice,  when 
a  neglected  comi)laiiu  neeessiiated  a  surgical  (.i>eration  which  prematurely 
ended  his  life  at  the  age  of  r.i\ 

Having  reached  the  decision  liiat  .-ui  opf>ration  was  necessary,  he  quickly  met 
the  issue,  at  a  time  when  his  devuted  wiie  and  son  were  away,  and  his  friends 
had  hardly  heard  of  the  <;risis  wlien  h!<  death  was  ininounced. 

I  recall  the  sadness  with  whi<  h  I  made  my  vx.tv  to  the  hospital  where  his 
spirit  had  taken  tiitrhr.  and  tlie  sympath-  ri.  <;onsideratiou  with  which  I  fonr.d 
Tice-President  Su';i;max  attending'  to  e\.  ry  d.  tail  of  the  last  sad  ministrations. 
Mr.  Shekman,  tliouLrh  tlien  in  e\,-iy  .aj'Sn  aranoj  of  health,  well  knew  that  his 
own  days  were  numbered,  and  yef  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  exigencies 
of  his  own  condition  iii  the  calmness  and  eonsiderateness  of  his  demeanor. 
Attending  with  a  sorrowiuL'  Souate  the  riii.al  ct-reuionies.  his  was  the  last  face 
tha.t  I  saw  at  the  raih^ay  -raiiMU  as  \\e  d.-ji.-uted  with  tiie  remains  <jf  our  dear 
friend  on  the  sorr.''.vfi!l  joiir;:.-y  v.('-r%\ard,  P*-:;ring  t«)  (lie  atilieted  wife  a  tcJi- 
der  letter  of  sympatiiy  from  the  Chl<  l'  .Ma-ristrate  ,.f  the  Nation,  who  knew  and 
valued  SiMiator  Nixo.n.  the  ftuu  ral  <orre:^'«-  made  its  way  to  the  mountains  of 
Nevada,  and  there  w.'.s  ne't  by  a  renuiiK.ibi.'  uathering  fro^m  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  men  in  every  class  and  contlitiun  <»f  life,  wlio  scnight  to  mark  their 
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respect  and  retrard  for  thoir  Senator;  aud  there  the  body  of  our  dead  friend, 
seized  untimely  from  a  life  of  serenity  aud  atYection,  was  consigned  to  its  last 
]i:»-r-.Ling  place. 

Mr.  DIXON.    Mr.  President— 

Whethor  at  Xaishapur  or  Baby  lon, 
Wiiether  the  cnp  with  svreet  or  bitter  run, 

The  wine  of  life  keeps  oozing  drop  by  drop, 
The  flowers  of  life  keep  falling  one  by  one. 

The  niulations  of  time  work  a  mighty  havoc  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Of  the  90  men  who  constituted  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  when  I 
entered  this  body  six  years  ago,  23  have  since  died,  not  including  the  Vice- 
President — more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  meuibership. 

Of  the  00  men  then  constituting  its  menibership  but  40  now  remain,  and 
after  the  4th  day  of  March  there  will  be  left  but  110  of  the  men  who  made  up 
its  membership  on  March  4,  1907. 

One  year  ago,  looking  around  this  Chamber,  the  ordinary  man  would  have 
said  that  George  Nixox's  hold  on  life  was  probably  as  good  as  any  member  of 
this  body,  and  in  all  huinau  probability  better  than  the  overwhelming  mnjority 
of  us.  1  thought  so.  Then  in  the  very  prime  of  his  physical  manhood,  the  pic- 
ture of  robust  health,  congenial,  vivacious,  of  a  most  happy  disposition,  who 
would  have  propliesied  that  he  of  all  of  us  would  not  have  lived  out  and  beyond 
the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten? 

I  was  not  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  when  I  read  the  news 
of  his  sudden  demise  T  could  scarcely  credit  its  truthfulness.  That  George 
XrxoN  was  dead  did  not  seem  possible. 

We  who  knew  him  in  the  intimate  daily  association  that  comes  with  service 
in  this  body,  in  the  open  Senate,  in  the  committee,  and  hi  the  more  intimate 
association  of  llie  cloakroom,  the  office,  and  the  home,  will  each  bt-ar  sincere 
testimony  of  his  good-fellowship,  integrity,  level-headedness,  and  kindliness  of 
purpose  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men. 

George  Nixon's  life  had  been  a  broad  life  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term. 
He  had  seen  and  faced  life  from  almost  every  angle. 

lie  kuo^v  men  and  he  knew  the  conditions  under  which  his  fellow  men  and 
women  live.  lie  himself  had  felt  the  depression  of  poverty  and  he  had  known 
the  joy  that  comes  from  successful  contest  with  men  and  affairs  of  moment. 
His  own  success  had  not  estranged  him  from  his  less  fortunate  fellows. 

He  had  after  long  yenrs  of  struggle  reached  the  top  rotmd  of  what  the  world 
calls  success.  In  his  own  State,  in  banking,  farming,  mining,  stock  raising,  and 
other  forms  of  business  activity  he  had  taken  first  place  and  had  twice  received 
from  the  people  of  Nevada  the  highest  testinnmial  of  their  trust  and  confidence 
by  two  successive  elections  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  have  known  George  Nixox  in  a  somewhat  intimate  personal 
relation. 

His  overflowing  good  nature,  his  cheery  laugh,  and  friendly  greeting 
betokened  the  kindliness  of  heart  and  sincere  good-fellowship  that  permeated 
his  whole  life. 

Not  with  formal  words  and  phrases,  but  from  a  genuine  appreciation  of  him 
and  of  his  friendship,  I  pause  to  lay  a  wreath  of  real  affection  upon  his  bier. 

Mr.  WAURF'.X.  Mr.  President,  it  is  upon  occasions  such  as  this,  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  pause  in  our  feverish  rush  and  luirry  in  the  active  affairs  of 
life  and  to  take  note  of  those  things  which  have  passed  by  forever,  that  there 
Comes  to  us  a  realization  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death. 

To  tliose  of  us  who  have  been  members  of  this  body  for  any  extended  period 
the  backward-turning  tlnMights  upon  tiiese  memorial  days  bring  sad  visions  of 
m:in.y  irreat  statesmen — genial  c<;>mpanions,  hrm  friends — once  here,  who  passed 
into  the  mysteries  of  another  existence.  As  their  forms  ;ind  faces,  their  efforts 
and  achievements,  th-'lr  failures  and  successes,  their  pleasures  and  sorrows 
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are  recalled  to  ns  in  these  iiiiiet,  memorial  hours  we  realize,  with  the  tent- 
maker  poet — 

■  Whether  the  cup  with  sweet  or  hitter  run. 

'■^  Tiie  wine  ol"  lil'o  k'-eps  oo/.ii;;;  drop  by  drop, 

The  leaves  of  lift'  k^'<■p  falliui,'  one  by  one. 

Others  have  ably  placed  hel'in-e  the  Senate  the  incidents  of  the  nsefnl  and 
successful,  but  all  too  sliort,  earei  r  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the  late  junior 
iSenator  from  Nevada.  Glokge  Stuakt  Xixon  ;  and  in  joining  in  these  momorial 
services  I  wish  simply  to  testify  to  his  sterling  worth  as  a  man,  his  loyalty  as 
a  friend,  and  his  success  as  a  useful  representative  of  his  State  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  career  of  Senator  Nixon  reads  like  a  page  from  the  Ariibian  Nights,  so 
rapidly  did  he  rise  from  the  position  of  n  poorly  paid  telegraph  operator  at  a 
remote  railway  station  to  a  suceessful  businoss  man,  mine  owner,  and  banker, 
and  to  a  place  in  this  body — -till  of  this  being  a'-complished  in  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years.  lie  rubbed  the  lamp  of  industry  and — presto!  Success 
opened  her  doors  to  him.  His  successful  career  not  only  is  an  evidence  of  his 
own  industry  and  ability,  l>ut  tyi)ilies  the  opportunities  which  our  country  offers 
to  those  who  are  prei)ared  to  grnsp  them.  The  same  chances  which  enabled 
Senator  Ntxon  to  achieve  sucoess  ten  to  tifteon  years  ago  exist  today  in  this 
country,  nnd  particularly  in  the  Western  Stales,  where  industry,  honesty,  and 
ability  are  as  certain  to  bring  rewards  now  as  then.  Hidden  away  in  the  vast 
mountain  ranges  of  the  West  thero  are  more  Comstocks.  more  I-eadvilles,  more 
Cripple  Creeks,  more  GokUieids  to  be  discovered,  and  in  plainer  sight  there  are 
rich  returns  awaiting  those  who  have  tho  in<lustry  and  the  patience  to  seek 
them. 

George  S.  Nixon  was  ]»reeminently  the  business  man  in  politics  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  Tho.se  ^vho  served  with  bins  in  ronunittoes  and  were  closely 
associated  with  him  in  his  sor.atorial  duties  co\',ld  well  un.derstand  why  he  was 
a  successfid  man.  His  word  was  as  gooil  as  his  bond.  He  came  of  that  type 
of  western  man  who  would  ni;!l:(«  bargains  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  without  the  scratch  of  a  pen  and  w«»uld  then  live  up  to  them  as 
religiously  as  if  they  wei-e  signed,  sealed,  and  <h-!(vercd. 

He  was  genial  and  affable  in  his  dealings  with  al!  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  whether  below  or  above  him  in  political  rank.  He  was  known  to  all  his 
friends  as  the  embodiment  of  good  chee'r.  sunshine,  and  optimism.  His  jovial, 
bright  smile  has  put  out  of  tlte  mind  of  many  a  man  some  trivial  and  vexatious 
thing,  such  as  comes  so  often  in  (uir  I'usy  lives  t<)  liarry  or.  possibly,  to  disci- 
[dine  us. 

The  fact  that  Mv.  Nixon  was  a  sucvvssful  man  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
day  made  him  none  the  le.'^s  democratic  in  his  de,' lings  with  his  fellow  men. 
He  was  extremely  popular  in  his  own  State;  .and  those  interested  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  Nevada,  of  his  own  and  of  other  j)olitieal  parties,  have  freely 
predicted  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  lia.ve  b^^-n  again  returned  to  his  seat  in 
the  Senate — Nevada  fe>llowing  her  custom  of  many  years  of  retaining  in  othce 
for  long  periods  those  who  serve  her. 

Senator  Xixon  in  a  way  \\as  a  represenjat iv<>  of  Wyoming,  because  for  some 
j'ears  he  held  financial  interests  \u  tliat  State.  He  was  active  in  the  support 
of  every  measure  tending:  toward  the  welfar*^  of  ^Vyoming,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  far-western  States. 

He  has  g<»ne  from  us  a.nd  we  fiave  h-ft  only  the  sw(^et  memory  of  a  loyal, 
powerful,  and  big-heart<sl  friend  ;  a  gracious  and  ft^doved  comrade. 

Mr.  JONI-^S.  Mr.  President.  t!io  poj.nhir  impr»ssion  of  the  work  of  a 
AEember  of  the  S(niate  dofS  an  injustice  tti  many  ;i  valuabh'  Senator.'  To  be 
able  to  speak  eloquently  is  a  splenilid  o'lal itioar  i.-n.  but  it  is  not  a  fun/l:unental 
or  essential  (lualitieaiion  of  a  irood  and  va!n;i!d»-  if.'islator.  T!ie  e!o(iuont  man 
may  attract  altenti(»n.  he  nniy  gain  the  {xti.ula.r  ai.pl.iuse,  he  may  get  the  credit 
for  etlicient  work  on  Indialf  of  the  pooid«\  and  y«-t  the  real  lei.'is]ative  work  is 
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done  in  the  seclusion  of  the  coniniittee  room,  where  the  quiet  abilities  nre 
hroug:ht  into  phiy  in  the  eonslruction  of  le,2;lsliition  for  the  people's  benefit. 
Hours  of  work  and  study  in  tlie  oniee  are  spent  in  preparation  for  the  eonsider- 
;<rion  of  measures  in  the  connniltee  an.d  many  of  our  most  industri-ous,  able, 
an, I  faithful  Senators  seldom  si>eak  on  this  floor.  The  people  may  ne\er  really 
know  their  worth  or  tlieir  work,  but  their  (•ollen;::ues  do. 

Such  a  Sejiator  was  Gi:oK(,f:  Xixox.  Seldom  heard  on  this  floor,  his  inrlucnce 
was  poteut  in  committee  work,  lie  was  rej^ular  and  prompt  in  attendance  and 
his  knowledixe  of  the  subjects  under  consideration  showed  the  painstakins.,'  care 
he  had  given  them.  His  .iudirmont  was  excellent,  his  experience  varied,  and 
his  lionesty  of  thomrht  and  purpose  evident  to  all.  His  coun.sel  was  wise  and 
conservative.  He  was  a  modest  Juan  and  couraj^eous.  His  biography  in  the 
Congressional  Directory  was  characteristic  of  Ids  modesty  and  his  action  upon 
all  public  questions  in  conunitto*-  and  on  tiie  lloor  of  the  Senate  showed  his 
courage.  He  was  a  safe,  honest,  wise,  careful,  industrious  legislntor  and 
guarded  with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  ititerests  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

His  life  and  success  are  another  inspiration  to  our  youth  to  as]>ire  to  great 
things.  Xo  greater  opportunities  came  to  him  than  come  to  the  hoys  of  today. 
He  had  no  asset  when  he  i^egan  life's  battle  tliat  any  young  man  may  not  have 
now.  Industry,  energy,  frugality,  honesty,  and  faithfulness  brought  him 
success  as  they  will  to  the  young  men  of  today. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  a  short  time  ago  to  tail-:  with  one  who  knew  him  years 
ago.  when  he  was  a  telegrapli  operator,  and  it  was  good  to  hear  him  tell  of 
his  early  struggles  and  triumplis.  The  same  qualities  that  made  him  a  good, 
wise,  and  faifhftil  legislator  made  him  a  valued  employee.  He  did  his  work 
as  a  telegi-aph  operator  well  and  faithfully.  His  employer's  interest  was  his 
interest  and  as  a  result  he  passed  from  one  position  of  trust  to  another,  and  by 
the  judiciotis  investment  of  his  savings  he  sorni  became  a  successful  business 
num.  With  all  his  successes  ho  was  the  same  true,  loyal  frieitd  as  of  old. 
Neither  wealth  nor  position  caused  him  to  slum  or  forget  the  friends  of  his 
early  strucr'jles,  and  many  (tf  them  bless  him  for  his  kindly  aid  to  them  or 
theirs  whon  prosperity  blessed  him  with  iis  abundance.  We  admire  his  success 
in  business,  are  proud  of  his  achievements  as  a  legislator,  but  our  sweetest 
nu:'mory  comes  from  our  personal  association  and  contact  with  those  personal 
qualities  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  kind,  sympathetic, 
and  considerate.  He  had  a  lu'ight  and  cheery  smile  for  everyone.  His  daily 
greetings  reminded  lue  of  a  few  lines  like  these: 

He  ahvay.s  said.  "Good  moraine:.'' 

And  f^mpliasi/.ed  tho  "■good." 
A.s  if  \\pU\  make  it  happy 

For  each  one.  if  he  coidd. 
I  often  thinl<  and  say. 

That  one  of  his  "Good  niorinngs" 
Clung  to  you  all  the  day. 

And  luado  you  always  cheerful 
Just  thinkinu;  of  the  sound  ; 

It  was  always  "Good  niornin-^:" 
'Long  as  he  was  around. 

This  little  poem — not  a  classic  but  the  simple  expression  of  a  feeling  that 
comes  to  us  from  a  kindly  greeting — illustrates  something  of  his  beautifid 
inner  nature  whir-h  lie  ex[>ressed  in  action  toward  all  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  liim.  He  saw  iutd  empliasized  the  g.)od  in  all  things:  he  tried  to  fill 
life  with  sweetness:  he  spoke  approvinir,  clieering  words  to  the  hiunldest  as 
well  as  to  the  greatest.  Nature  gave  him  nviuh  of  strength  and  thi>se  fair 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  make  a  man  beloved  by  Ids  fellow  men. 

His  life's  work  is  eiidr.'d.  It  was  well  done.  Whether  at  hundde  tasks  or 
lofty  emleavoi-  he  wa^^  faitliful  and  i)ut  forth  his  utmt>st  ability.  >\'e  treaMU'o 
his  memory  as  a  precious  heritage  and  his  sucresses  stinudate  tis  to  higher  and 
loftier  aims. 
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,\[r.  a'irOMAS.    Mr.  Prp^^idoiit,  by  tlie  irony  of  fato.  at  once  stranire  and 
iuscrutabh'.  it  seonis  to  have  been  ordained  tliat  my  tirst  words  npon  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  sliall  bo  uttered  in  eulogy  of  Ghorge  S.  Nixox.    This  is  perhaps 
,  tlie  more  remarlcable  in  tiiat  the  Inst  words  lie  s^aid  to  me  on  the  oeeasion  of 
y''    our  last  nieetini;  breatlied  the  hope  that  at  some  time  1  niiirlit  occupy  a  seat  in 
this  exalted  body. 

I  do  not  shirlv  the  taslv.  On  the  contrary.  I  reirard  it  as  a  duty  that  I  owe 
to  the  memory  of  iiiy  departed  friend,,  for  1  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
would  gladly,  if  there  can  be  joy  in  such  a  task,  have  spoken  in  my  behalf  had 
our  conditions  been  reversed. 

I  can  speak  of  Senator  Nixox  only  as  I  knew  him.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  was  occasional  and  yet  very  close,  lie  was  my  friend.  The  currents 
of  our  lives  flowed  in  tlie  same  ciiannel  <)nce  or  twice,  and  again  became  widely 
divergent. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [INfr.  Xewlainds]  has  given  a  brief  account  of 
Senator  Nixox's  identification  v«'ith  v.hat  was  generally  known  as  the  Free 
Silver  movement — the  cause  of  bimetiillism,  as  it  was  called  by  its  friends.  It 
was  the  activity  of  that  great  moviMiicnt  that  first  brought  us  in  conjunction 
during  the  earlier  i)eriod  of  the  nineties,  at  which  time  the  entire  West,  as 
one  man,  and  regardless  of  i>ai'ty  lines,  entertained  the  abiding  conviction 
that  the  cause  was  the  embodiment  of  much  that  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  peruninent  prosperity  of  this  great  Nation.  I  was  one  of  the 
apostles  of  that  movement,  in  the  integrity  of  which  I  have  believed  as  firmly 
in  the  days  of  its  defeat  as  whon  it  Nvas  a  militant  (piestion  in  American 
politics.  1  speak  of  this  because  his  convictions  were  the  same,  and  they 
were  always  expressed  with  that  earnestness  ai  d  vigor  which  always  char- 
acterizes sincerity  and  candor. 

I  met  Senator  Nixon  in  conventions  and  in  conference  rooms  during  what 
I  may  call  the  crisis  of  this  great  movement,  and  during  all  the  stages  of  it 
which  led  up  to  tliat  crisis.  He  was  always  at  the  front,  a  crusader  in  the 
cause,  contributing  to  it  of  his  time  and  of  his  nseans  as  freely  as  though  it 
concenied  him  merely  as  an  individual.  But  with  the  defeat  of  that  move- 
ment, and  its  acceptance  as  an  accomj>lishpd  condition  by  those  who  advocated 
it,  our  lines  of  lite  were  no  longer  identioal. 

Then  arose  the  great  mining  excitei;nMit  in  southern  Nevada,  beginning  with 
Tonopah.  and  still  continiung  its  activities  in  s<->veral  portions  of  the  State. 
In  lOOG  I  was  summoned,  in  the  capacity  of  counsel  by  Senator  Nixox  and 
by  his  associate,  to  look  after  some  of  their  legal  affairs  in  the  great  camp 
of  Goldtield.  ''.fhis  employment  aLriiin  lu'ought  ine  into  close  and  intimate 
contact  with  Senator  Nixox,  a  rehition  \^•hich  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
yeor  1008.  It  was  during  these  years  that  I  learned  to  know  him  well  and 
to  respect  and  love  him  more  as  a  friend  than  a  client. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nc*  more  s'-vcre  test  of  a  man's  ca^tacities  or  the 
lack  of  them  than  that  whicli  is  applied  by  the  rough-and-tumble  civilization 
of  a  frontier  mining  camp.  What  a  man  is.  whence  he  comes,  whether  he 
can  boast  a  long  line  of  ;tncest<»rs.  or  is  a  mere  v,aif  ijpon  the  tides  of  hiuuanity, 
all  these  count  for  nothing.  Kvery  man,  indeed  every  human  being,  in  these 
suddenly  summoiied  a.gi:i-<>gations  <^f  ptM.i>le  is  inspired  by  the  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  iuuncdiate  occasion  to  scure  ;is  much  as  possible  of  that 
hidden  VAcalth  which  has  called  tiiem  fov-ether.  In  that  mad  struggle  every 
man  stands  for  himself.  Wealth  counts  only  as  it  may  give  to  its  possessor 
an  advantage  over  those  wiio  have  it  not;  .-md  the  man  who  emerges  success- 
fully from  these  turhulenr,  excitin-.  exaetiirg  but  just  conditions  must  be  a 
nnin  indeed. 

Senator  Nixox  has  stood  tli;it  tost,  has  l)een  tried  by  tlie  crucit»le  tires  of 
that  experience.  n(jt  once  but  many,  many  times,  and  has  risen  triumphant 
upon  the  crest  of  each  suec-essive  o.-.-asion.  Me  was  fortunate  in  that  he  was 
allied  with  a  man — Mr.  George  \\'ingiiejd- deslirute  (»f  the  ordinary  advan- 
tages which  come  to  the  American  boy.  but  possessed  of  a  native  genius  and 
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talent:  ihnt  easily  mn<lv^  him  a  inast<n-  of  men,  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  a 
man  of  affairs :  a  man  of  ivsnlute  detormination  ami  indomitable  i-oiirape. 
whose  C'haraotoristics  so  rt(>vetaile<l  into  those  of  Senator  Nrxox  as  to  make 
tlieni  nn  invinciltle  team  in  the  (hwelopment  of  the  mining  ntTairs  of  the  g:reat 
State  of  Nevada.  Sm-h  a  copartnership  shonld  bo  snndered  only  by  the  hand 
of  death. 

1  need  mention  only  one  incident  in  the  career  of  :Mr.  Win.srfield  to  indicate 
how  trnly  he  wns  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  affection  of  Senator  Nixox, 
whftse  long-time  pilrtner  and  associate  he  was.  He  was  tendered  the  position 
of  United  States  Senator  as  the  snccessor  of  Senator  Nixon  by  the  Governor 
of  Nevada,  bnt  declined  it  becnnse  of  his  allegiance  to  those  interests  and 
business  which  had  been  confided  to  his  keepin.2:  by  friends  and  associates, 
and  which  mi^^ht  have  been  neglected  had  he  accepted  an  ai)pointment  to  that 
exalted  position,  lie  therefore  declined  it.  Together  they  accnmulated  a 
great  fortnne,  bnt  tliey  nsed  it  as  great  f(n-tnnes  shonld  be  nsed,  largely  in 
the  development  of  their  native  State,  lai'gely  in  assisting  their  local  com- 
munities, and  i)rivately  in  extending  aid  to  tho.se  needing  and  deserving  it. 

If  it  be  true.  Mr.  President,  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
wliere  bnt  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  of  humanity,  then  it  must  indeed 
be  true  that  Senator  Nixox  was  such  a  benefactor,  for  he  performed  this 
task  manyfold.  and  the  multiplied  blades  of  grass  that  have  sprung  behind 
his  pathway  from  obscurity  to  prominence  and  material  success  are  many 
times  multiplied  beyond  the  accepted  standards  of  man's  experience. 

His  directness  in  matters  of  business  appealed  to  rrie.  On  one  occasion  he 
requested  an  opinion  upon  a  nuUter  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. I  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  preparing  the  opinion  which  he  desired, 
but  when  presented  he  merely  glanced  at  its  conclusion.  "That  alone  is  what 
I  am  interested  in."  he  said;  "you  are  concerned  with  the  reasons  leading  up 
to  it ;  I  accept  tlie  responsibility  because  you  tell  me  that  I  am  safe  in  doing 
so.  If  it  should  transpire  that  this  is  not  true  or  that  its  truth  should  be 
challenged,  yours  then  becomes  the  responsibility.  I  am  too  busy  a  man  to 
concern  myself  with  your  reasons."    That  was  the  type  of  Georgk  S.  Nixox. 

In  every  truth  a  self-made  man.  born  among  the  humbler  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  rising  thr«mgh  his  own  unaided  efforts,  step  by  step,  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  States,  he  presents  a  most  inspiring  example,  'Sir. 
President,  to  the  youth  of  this  country. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  deceased  Senator's  domestic  affairs  excei)t  that  his 
life  in  all  things  was  clean  and  above  reproach.  On  earth  he  was  enlisted  in 
the  army  of  the  industrial  militants.  Today  he  is  enrolled  with  the  hosts 
triumphant. 

^Ir.  TOWNSENJ).  ]Mr.  Presi<lent,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  add  a  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  of  respect  and  esteem  to  the  menjory  of  oiu*  late  colleague,  the 
Hon.  Geohge  S.  N[xox. 

I  was  not  acquainted  with  him  prior  to  my  entering  the  Senate  in  INIarch, 
1011,  but  on  coming  here  I  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  the  work  of  that  connnittee  I  came 
into  quite' close  and  intimate  relations  with  him.  I  also  saw  nnich  of  him  in 
this  Ca[)itol.  on  the  floor  and  in  the  lobbies. 

Association  wit  is  a  member  in  connnittee  gives  a  fairly  just  and  correct 
idea  of  his  ability  and  character  as  a  legislator.  It  is  there  that  his  business 
qualities  are  demonstrated.  His  iioint  of  view,  his  insight  into  the  nature  and 
effect  of  proposed  measures  are  disct.vered.  There  he  is  unembarrassed  by  tlie 
public  gaze  and  luiinttnenced  by  the  thomrht  of  re])orters  or  of  criti(Mzing  col- 
leag\ies.  He  is  himself,  an<l  in  the  semiprivacy  of  the  connnittee  room  he 
speaks  and  acts  with  freedom. 

In  the  lobby  we  see  the  social  and  hiunan  side  of  Sfmators.  There  the 
student  of  human  nature  can  discov(>r  the  secret  si>rings  which  move  to  action. 
Generosity,  kindness,  magnanimity,  littleness,  selfislmess,  envy,  and  the  other 
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clifn-ucteristics  of  liiiniaii.'  show  forth  in  all  thoir  beauty  or  iic:liness,  and  a 
louncriiig  room  is  necossary  to  a  right  iiiukHNtaiidiiig  of  public  men. 

In  the  committee  room  1  found  Senator  Nixo^'  a  ch^ar-headed.  far-sighted 
man.  His  varied  and  ])lien«>iii.-ual  l»usiuos>;  career  gave  him  an  experience 
which  eiiabh^l  liim  to  comprehend  broadly  and  quickly  some  of  the  great 
que.stioiis  which  were  j>reseiited  for  considerati-^n.  and  though  dithdent  on  the 
floor  of  tfie  Senate,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  expressing  Iiis  views  before  the 
conmiittee.  and  his  colleagues  gave  him  careful  attention. 

In  the  h3bby  he  radiated  friendliness  and  good  cheer.  He  despised  hypr>crisy 
and  could  vigorously  express  his  disapproval.  Modest  himself,  he  could  not 
endure  the  Pharisee,  but  he  was  always  willing  to  award  just  credit  where  it 
was  due.    He  was  not  envious. 

I  do  not  recall  that  I  was  ever  formally  introduced  to  him,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  knew  him  and  felt  his  friendship  from  the  very  beginning  of  my 
servii-e  in  the  Senate. 

The  life  of  Senator  Xixox  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  American  boy.  His 
sliort  and  modest  biography  in  the  C'nnu'ressioual  Directoi'y  indicates  that  he 
lived  and  worked  upon  a  fai-m  in  (.'alifornia  until  he  was  10  years  of  age. 
His  schooling  was  confined  to  the  luiblic  schools  near  his  home.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  railroad  cojupany,  where  he  learned  teleg- 
raphy. In  ISSl  his  company  transferred  him  to  Nevada,  \^-here  he  served  as 
agent  and  telegraph  operator  for  three  years,  at  the  eml  of  which  time  he 
accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  .a  Ueno  bank.  In  1S91  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Nevada  Legislature,  and  in  P.Ki.")  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  that  State,  an.l  in  I'.n  i  he  \A'as  re-elected  under  the  Oregon  plan  for 
auotlier  term  of  six  years. 

1  know  but  little  of  his  early  life,  but  1  assume  that  he  was  a  poor  boy  and 
that  his  school  education  was  liujit<Ml,  Init  I  know  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs  was  great  and  that  his  varied  experience  lifted  him  to  win  the  success, 
financial  and  political,  \\hich  lie  achieved. 

If  I  were  called  n.pon  to  give  in  d.-tail  a  definition  of  a  superior  Seriator  T 
would  be  troubled  fo  frame  it.  1  could  not  say  that  it  was  the  most  eloquent 
one.  neither  would  it  be  he  who  makes  the  most  co[)y  for  the  lvt;couD,  nor  would 
it  always  or  generally  l»e  the  man  wlb'se  picture  a}>rH'ars  ofteiiest  in  the  cohnnns 
of  the  public  press.  On  tlie  other  hand.  silen«-e  and  reticence  are  not  unmis- 
takable cvlden<'e  either  of  w  isdiun  or  L^oMdness.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  legislator  is  the  hom-st.  {)i-a';ii(ally  inleUigent  man  who  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  res[)onsi!>ilities  of  service  resting  upon  him  and  who 
fearlessly  and  conscientiously  l'ocs  about  his  work  having  in  mind  his  country's 
gootl  and  careless  of  his  i)\\u. 

I  do  not  claim  for  Senator  Xixo.x  wh-.n  h<'  would  not  claim  for  himself,  viz, 
that  he  was  a  great  Senator.  Tiiere  are  very  i"evv  of  such,  many  fewer  than 
sume  Senators  will  admit.  P.ut  h(>  was  a  useful  legislator,  a  true  friend, 
and  an  honest  nmn.  llis  environment  shut  v.ut  some  of  the  modern  notions 
of  political  reforms,  but  a<.-cord!!iu'  t<j  his  lights  he  performed  his  duty  well. 
and  his  death  took  from  this  body  a  good  Senator  and  from  its  mend)ers  a 
loyal  friend. 

-Mr.  MPYEKS.  Mi'.  I'residenr.  we  meet  to  honor  the  mem<u-y  of  a  departed 
associate,  and  in  so  doing  we  honor  oni's<>lvt-s.  I>r'atli  is  the  na.st  momentous 
of  all  earthly  affairs.  Tdrtii.  ni  irri;c_:e,  ri.-hes.  fame,  eminence,  domestic 
affairs,  busiiiess  su<-cess.  worldly  h  .nors.  ail  \iu^  sE»iendor.  pomp,  and  glory  of 
the  world  pale  into  utter  insi-rniiicame  besi<le  the  one  short  second  when 
death  lays  hold  on  tho  mortitl  fram.-. 

Al(\vander  the  Oreai  coutiu.-rod  the  world.  Nai>oieon  I'.onaparte  devastated 
nations.  Julius  Ca'sar  cj-o--,  .}  ihe  Jiubi.'..n.  (;hristt)[>her  Columbus  discover^Ml 
a  continkMit.  The  grentesL  of  those  a<  hieveuieuis  was  as  naught  to  the  nu)ment 
when  the  achitn'er's  life  lied.    Xorxes  at  Thi-rmopyL-e.  seatetl  ui);tn  an  end- 
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neucc,  A  ioNviiiir  hi^^  glitterin'j:  l(';_';ions  of  infautry  arid  chariots,  foriiiini^  in  array 
of  battle  on  the  phiin  below,  wept  at  the  thought  that  all  tlie  ^.'hn-y  and  power 
tJiere  represented  must  so  soon  pass  away  and  he  and  his  ambition  for  con- 
X  quest  sink  forever  into  oblivion. 

Therefore  ^.rreat  as  was  our  departed  a.<sociate,  the  late  Senator  Xixo>'.  in 
generosity  of  heart,  nobility  of  impulse,  integrity  of  purpose,  strengtli  of  char- 
acter, devotion  to  prinri[)Ie:  great  as  were  his  aehieven\enls  in  the  commer- 
cial world  and  poljtieal  circles;  splendid  as  are  the  heiglits  he  attained; 
lovely  as  he  was  in  all  tiuU  goes  to  make  a  manly  man;  we  are  assembled  here 
today  on  account  of  the  most  nunnentons  phase  of  his  ptij^ical  existence— its 
termination.  Death  is  always  a  grave  matter,  but  the  gravity  thereof  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  us  with  more  impeudiug  weight  and  sterner  reality  than 
ever  when  we  lose  one  whom  \\e  love  and  honor  as  friend  and  associate.  I 
believe  we  do  not  fully  realize  the  worth  of  those  with  whom  we  associate  until 
they  are  gone. 

In  the  sliort  time  that  T  was  favored  with  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Sen- 
ator Xixox,  I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  becoming  an  intimate  friend  and 
associate  of  his.  but  I  learned  greatly  to  aclndre  and  respiH-t  hiiu.  lie  was  a 
most  kindly  di-^posed  man.  The  generosity'  of  his  heart  was  striking.  The 
kindliness  of  his  disposition  was  unusual.  The  benevolence  of  his  character 
was  extraordinary.  He  was  full  of  sympathy  for  his  fellow  beings.  Ever 
ready  to  assist  another,  he  always  lent  a  kindly  ear  to  those  who  appealed  to 
him.  Acconmiodating  and  affable,  his  store  of  help  for  human  kind  was  inex- 
haustible. My  as.sociation  witii  him  was  most  pleasant  to  me.  and  I  feel  that 
I  am  a  better  man  for  having  known  him.  His  temperament  v^  as  typical  of  the 
broad  and  boundless  West,  of  which  he  was  an  honored  resident.  Early  iu  life 
identified  with  the  West,  he  was  imbued  with  lavish  endownients  of  the  heart 
analogous  to  the  lavish  endowments  that  favored,  section  enjoys  at  The  hand 
of  nature.  His  rugged  character  was  typified  by  the  solid  mountains  based  on 
the  everlasting  rocks.  His  loftiness  of  purpose  was  analogous  to  the  towering 
peaks  that  pierce  the  clouds.  His  geuero-uty  of  hcnirt  was  as  free  as  the  dashing 
waterfall  that  courses  Oown  the  mountain  side.  His  greeting  was  as  cordial  as 
the  kiss  with  which  the  morning  sunbeam  greets  the  smiling  vale.  His  breadth 
of  mind  was  like  unto  the  broad  and  sweeping  plains  of  his  beloved  West.  We 
miss  him  liore.  but  this  body  is  better  for  his  service  in.  it.  I  enjoyed  courtesies 
at  his  hands,  arid,  while  I  i»robabIy  did  not,  during  his  lifetime,  as  fully  acknowl- 
edge them  as  they  deserved.  I  take  tiiis  accasion  to  pay  a  tribute,  to  the  extent 
of  my  humble  ability,  to  him  and  his  worth. 

The  great  French  soldier.  La  Tour  D'Anvcrgne,  was  the  hero  of  many  battles, 
but  of  his  own  choice  he  remained  in  the  rauljs.  Napoleon  Ilonaparte  gave  him 
a  sword  and  the  official  title  of  "First  among  the  gremidiers  of  France."  When 
he  was  killed  the  Emperor  of  Franc-e  ordered  that  his  heart  be  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  his  regiment;  that  his  name  be  called  at  every  roll-call,  and  that  his 
next  comrade  eaeh  time  answer;  "Dead  upon  the  field  of  honor."  Thus  we 
may  regard  our  departed  as.sociate.  His  name  will  no  more  be  called  on  the 
roll-call  of  this  body,  but  whenevfM-  it  is  called  in  our  hearts  we  can  answer; 

Dead  upon  the  field  of  honor. 

Mr.  WOUKS.  .Mr.  Presi(h'nt.  I  have  not  ])repared  any  formal  eulogy  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  Seliator  Nixox,  but  I  feel  moved  to  express  in 
unstudied  words  my  appreciation  of  him  as  a  man  ami  a  public  servant,  and 
in  sim[>le  terms  to  pay  the  tribute  to  his  memory  that  he  dest^rves. 

'Sly  personal  acquaintance  with  Senator  Nixox  was  c<»m})aratively  brief;  but  I 
had  known  him  fnr  a  Unvs  time,  not  only  as  a  man  in  tho  faiblic  eye.  but  through 
mutual  friends.  Wlien  I  <-anie  into  LIk^  Senate  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
given  a  seat  next  to  him  in  this  (I'luimber.  We  had  many  things  in  common. 
He  was  a  native  of  my  adopted  State.  He  l<n-ed  California.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  evorything  that  was  dcme  in  the  interest  of  his  n.ntive  State.    He  was 
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read^'  always  to  assist  me  as^  a  new  Senator  in  my  efforts  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  State  that  we  both  loved  so  much. 

Shortly  before  his  death  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visitini::  his  home,  and  in  that 
splendid  home  of  his.  furnished  w  ith  all  the  luxuries  that  money  could  afford, 
and  surrounded  by  th^*  traus'-endont  beauties  of  nature,  he  tohl  us  on  tluit  day 
the  simple  story  of  his  early  lif«'.  It  was  a  life  of  privation  and  toil.  It  was 
an  experience  that  tauirht  him  the  valuable  lessons  of  fruj^ality,  energy,  and 
perseverance,  which  later  on  i)ruu.trht  him  fortune  and  fame. 

One  mornim!:.  very  soon  afrer  that  occurren'-e.  he  came  into  the  Senate  and 
said  to  me,  "I  am  going  to  the  hospital  tomorrow."  I  expressed  my  surprise, 
for  I  regarded  him  as  a  man  in  perfect  health,  and  I  iuQuircd  what  was  the 
trouble.  "Oh,*'  he  said  lauu'hingly,  "\t  is  oidy  a  slfght  operation  that  I  have 
to  undergo."  A  very  few  days  after  Tliat  time  I  stood  at  his  bedside  in  a  little 
room  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  this  <:ity.  He  was  unconscious  and  dying. 
His  beloved  wife  was  speeding  to  his  Itcdsidc  from  their  far-western  home: 
but  she  was  too  late.  She  niet  the  remains  of  her  husband  at  Chicago,  and 
returned  with  them  to  deposit  his  l)ody  in  his  adopted  State  and  among  his 
friends. 

His  was  a  useful  life.  It  was  u  life  that  migiit  furnish  a  worthy  example 
to  every  young  man  in  this  country.  He  was  sui-<-essful  as  a  business  man.  He 
came  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  a  trained  business  mind.  He 
was  a  capable,  earnest,  and  sincere  pul)lic  servant.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
genial,  sunny,  happ3'  disposition  that  carried  good  cheer  wherever  he  went. 

yir.  President,  a  life  like  that  is  worth  more  to  humanity  than  the  ability 
to  make  and  accumulate  money.  I  lielieve  tiial  no  one  realized  that  fact  more 
fully  than  Senator  Nixox  himself.  With  all  liis  wealth  he  was  a  simple, 
kindly,  loving  man.  I  think  he  car.'d  much  less  for  the  money  that  he  had 
been  able  to  accumulate  ihron^'h  his  energy,  [)erseverance,  and  wisdom  than 
he  did  for  the  good-will  and  Ii»ve  of  his  fellow  men. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  ai-couiplished  mii<-h  in  a  m.aterial  way.  His  services 
here  in  the  Senate  were  intellig.  nt,  \\  iM\  and  honest.  "We  may  very  well  say 
in  memory  of  him  that  he  was  a  good  eitizou.  a  kind  and  loving  husband  and 
father,  and  an  honest  an<l  capable  pnidic  serv;',nt. 

HOUSE  EULOGIES  ON  SENATOR  NIXON 

Hot  sr.  OF  KKPRf-SEXTATiVES.  February  16,  1913. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    The  (;;ierk  will  read  the  next  special  order. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

On  motioji  of  ^fr.  lioni.ins  of  Xt'\-;i'iM,  liy  nii:nn'i:ioi«s  consent. 

Ordered,  That  Sunday,  l\d>ru;iiy  l*;.  lUl.').  'i.'  s.n  apart  for  addresses  upon  the 
lifp,  character  and  public  s^n-vics  of  Ilou.  t;;Koi;GF.  S.  Xixox,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  Srate  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  ROP.EirrS  of  Nevada.  .Mr.  Siteaker.  I  present  the  following  resolutions, 
wliich  I  send  to  tiie  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolntion  8tl 

Resolved,  That  tho  husin.-^s  of  the  Ho-se  now  suspended  in  order  that 
opT»ortunity  may  he  -iven  for  [ril)U!.>s  lo  th--  m.-jnory  of  Hon.  Gf.okok  S.  Nixox.  late 
a  Senator  from  the  Srato  ot  N-'vad  i. 

Resolved.  Tiiat  as  a  sp.ci  ii  iii;>.rk  of  r.-^p.-rt  to  the  meuiory  of  the  deceased  and 
in  reco-nitiou  of  his  disiincui  li.-d  pa!)he  car-  .-r  the  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  the.se 
memorial  exei-eisr-s  todn>-.  ^^IkiII  s!;!!id  .-id  jourii*  t|. 

Resolved,  Tiiai  tie;  Ch'rk  i-omniunieaie  fii.'s*-  reseda! ions  to  the  Senate. 

Tin?  res<dutiou  was  agt'  i--!  to. 

Mr.  ROBEin'S  of  Nevada.  .Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  Jissejubled  here  today  in 
an  humble  way  to  pay  -air  r»-peof>  t,.  the  memory  and  sterling  character  of  the 
late  Senator  from  Nevad;i.  tlie  Hon.  <;fj>K(,K  s.  .\i\ox. 
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ready  always  to  assist  n\o  as  a  nesv  Senator  in  my  efforts  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  State  that  we  l.)i>th  loved  so  much. 

Shortly  before  his  death  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  home,  and  in  that 
splendid  home  of  his.  fnniislied  w  ith  .-ill  the  luxuries  that  money  eonld  afford, 
and  surrounded  by  the?  trauM-endent  beauties  of  nature,  he  told  us  on  tliat  day 
the  simple  story  of  his  early  I  if*'.  It  was  a  life  of  privation  and  toil.  It  was 
an  experience  that  tauirht  him  tln^  valuable  lessons  of  fruj^ality,  energy,  and 
I^erseveranee.  which  later  on  in-ought  him  fortune  and  fame. 

One  morning,  very  soon  afivr  that  oecurreri*-e,  he  came  into  the  Senate  and 
said  to  me,  "I  am  going  to  tlie  hospital  tomtn-iuw."  I  expressed  my  surprise, 
for  I  regarded  him  as  a  man  in  {lerfect  health,  and  I  inquired  what  was  the 
trouble.  "Oh,"  he  said  laughingly,  "it  is  only  a  slfght  operation  that  I  have 
to  undergo."  A  very  few  days  after  that  time  1  stood  at  his  bedside  in  a  little 
room  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  this  (;ity.  lie  was  unconscious  and  dying. 
His  beloved  wife  was  si)eeding  to  his  bedside  from  their  far-western  home; 
but  she  was  too  late.  She  mer  the  remains  of  her  husband  at  Chicago,  and 
returned  with  them  to  dep(»sit  his  body  in  his  jidopted  State  and  among  his 
friends. 

His  was  a  useful  life.  It  was  a  life  tlint  might  furnish  a  worthy  example 
to  every  young  man  in  this  country.  He  was  sni'<-essful  as  a  business  man.  He 
came  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  a  trained  business  mind.  He 
was  a  capable,  earnest,  and  sincere  public  servant.  He  was  possessed,  of  a 
genial,  sunny,  happy  dispositi<fU  that  carried  good  cheer  wherever  he  went. 

Mr,  President,  a  life  like  that  is  worth  more  to  humanity  tVian  the  ability 
to  make  and  accumulate  monry.  1  l.tvlieve  that  no  one  realized  that  fact  more 
fully  than  Senatoi-  Nixox  himself.  With  all  his  wealth  he  was  a  simple, 
kindly,  loving  man.  I  think  he  cartel  much  less  for  the  money  that  he  had 
been  able  to  accumulate  through  his  emngy,  perseverance,  and  wisdom  than 
he  did  for  the  good-will  and  love  of  his  follow  men. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  aocomplished  much  in  a  material  way.  His  services 
here  in  the  Senate  were  inieilig*  at,  w  iM\  and  honest.  "We  may  very  well  say 
in  memory  of  him  that  he  was  a  good  eitiz'-n.  a  kind  and  loving  husband  and 
father,  and  an  honest  and  capalde  pui.dic  serv.int. 

HOUSE  EULOGIES  ON  SEXA0?OR  NIXON 

Hoi  sr.  OF  Kr.ria.sLNTATiVES,  February  16,  191.3. 

The  SPE.UvER  pro  temporo.    Tho  Clerk  will  rea<l  the  next  special  order. 
The  Clerk  read  as  folhtws  : 

On  motion  of  ^Tr.  lvOia:i;is  oi  X.-viidn.  hy  m\:\u\vA>>u>  consent. 

Ordered,  That  Sunday.  I'cltru.ny  l*;.  I'Jl.'i.  apart  for  addresses  upon  the 

life,  character  and  puljlic  S'n-vic.>,  of  IIom.  (.;f:oi;.j[:  8.  Xixox,  late  a  Sfniatoi'  from 
the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  ROP.EKTS  of  Nevada.    :\lr.  Siteaker.  I  pn-sent  the  following  resolutions, 
which  I  send  to  tlie  Clerk's  dosk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  folhnvs: 

House  Ile.sohitiou  8  U 

Resolved,  That  tlio  husin.--,  ut  fh«?  House  now  suspended  in  order  that 
op])onuniiy  may  be  -.^iven  tor  [riinu-'^i  lo  tlj,-  m,-in.>ry  of  Hon.  Gfokok  S.  Nrxox.  late 
a  Si^nator  from  the  vSrato  oi  X<".a<i.i.      _  '  ' 

Re-^olved.  Tliat  as  a  si.-'cii;  ni.u-k  of  f-p.-pt  the  memory  of  the  deceased  and 
in  recoL-nitiou  of  his  {iisiinirid  li.-d  f*-ii>ii(^  ear-  .T  the  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
memorial  exeix-ises  today.  slKiM  -f.-nid  riiliourii.-d. 

Resolved,  TUai  the  Ch'rk  rMUiJiiunieait'  ii;.'s.-  r»  s,,hit ions  to  the  Senate. 

The  re.--oluti<»n  was  ;iL:r.  >•.!  uk 

Mr.  POPi:irrS  of  Nevada.  .Mr.  Sp.-ak*T.  wo  have  a^spnd)lod  here  today  in 
an  hundde  way  to  pay  .-ur  r»  -i>.M  r>  t..  tin-  moiiiMry  utid  sterling  character  of  the 
late  Senator  from  Nevad.u  the  Hon.  (Ieohok  S.  Nixo.n, 
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I  know  hiia  well.  He  was  my  frienri  aud  yours.  He  was  cut  clown  in  the 
raklday  of  life,  at  a  time  when  ho  had  become  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
upbuilding'  of  his  beloved  State. 

His  life's  work  here  is  ended.  The  death  angel  has  called  him  home.  The 
friends  he  left  behind  will  see  him  here  on  earth  no  more.  The  voice  is 
hushed,  and  in  the  silent  confines  of  a  lonely  tomb  beside  the  crystal  waters 
of  the  Trnckee  he  sleeps  the  sie(>p  tliat  knows  no  waking— a  fitting  resting 
]>lace  for  one  who  loved  his  native  heath. 

Warblin?  songsters  in  the  trees, 
Wild  flowers  waving'  in  the  breeze  ; 
*»Sa?:ebrush  perfiunes — God's  behest — 
A  fitting;  plaec  for  one  to  rest. 

His  life  was  one  worthy  of  emulation  and  shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  one  who  starts  out  in  the  race  of  life  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
but  who  carries  with  him  a  mental  and  moral  compass  the  needle  of  which 
points  to  the  north  pole  of  all  that  is  fair,  upright  and  honorable  in  life. 
And  yet  he  is  not  gone.  He  is  among  us,  and  in  our  every  walk  of  life  we 
feel  his  very  ]>resence.  His  life  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  social, 
moral,  political,  and  business  tiber  of  our  State  and  Nation  that  his  death 
was  a  severe  blow. 

He  was  a  plain,  blunt,  business  man.  quick,  decisive,  and  possessed  of 
wonderful  energy.  He  received  his  earl}'  education  in  the  stern  school  of 
adversity,  and  though  possessed  of  millions  at  the  time  of  his  death  v/as  ever 
mindftd  of  the  lowly  rounds  of  life's  ladder  by  whicl|  he  did  ascend.  He  was 
charitable,  but  his  charity  was  of  that  healthy  sort  so  seldom  seen.  What  he 
did  for  others  was  never  known.  His  left  hand  knew  not  what  his  right 
Iiand  did. 

His  vast  wealth  was  honestly  acquired  from  the  various  industries  of 
Nevada,  and  every  dollar  represented  an  honest  endeavor  to  build  up  and 
husband  the  resources  of  an  imdevelopod  State.  His  name  was  ever  a 
guaranty  that  the  many  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  sound, 
stable,  and  legitimate;  and  when  the  panic  of  10<>T  struck  Nevada  and  many 
of  the  fniaucial  institutions  began  to  close  their  doors,  it  was  the  Hon. 
GroKGE  S.  Nixon,  directing  a  well-planned  policy  of  endeavor,  that  saved 
countless  millions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of  Nevada  and  averted  what 
seemed  to  be  a  death  blow  to  Nevad.a  and  her  industries.  His  banks,  with  his 
name  and  peisonal  fortune  behind  them,  stood  as  solid  as  the  granite  base 
of  the  high  Sierras. 

Born  of  humble  parents  and  nurtured  in  the  wide  and  open  fields  of  the 
western  frontier,  it  was  but  natural  tliat  his  pulse  should  beat  in  harmony 
with  the  common  people  and  that  he  should  ever  be  democratic  in  all  things. 

As  a  judge  of  men  he  had  few  equals.  Ho  vras  quick  to  see  and  quick  to 
act.  He  had  a  wonderful  grasp  of  national  problems  aud  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  safest  men  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  no  orator  and 
made  no  pretenses  to  being  such.  He  was  simply  a  plain,  blunt,  business 
man.  who  studied  political  questions  and  applied  to  them  the  same  rules  that 
guided  him  in  business  affairs..  He  faced  the  problems  of  life  as  he  met 
them.  He  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  He  never  whimpered  or  complained. 
He  went  through  life  an  optimist,  spreading  sunshine  along  his  pathway.  He 
rejoiced  with  those  whose  fortunes  brightened  up  their  lives  and  soiTowed 
with  those  whose  lives  were  veiled  in  sadness. 

Loyal  as  a  hu.sband  and  father,  true  to  the  interests  of  his  family,  proud 
of  his  home  and  its  surroundings,  proud  of  the  State  he  represented  and  wliich 
he  did  more  toward  advancing  and  developing  than  any  other  n.ian.  living  or 
dead,  he  has  ]-)assed  on  through  life  a  resperted.  honored  man  among  men, 
whose  good  works  will  live  l(»ng  after  the  foot  of  Time  has  trodden  down 
his  marble  tombstoue. 

Senator  Nrxox  was  born  in  IMacer  County.  Cal..  in  ISCO.  While  a  mere  boy 
lie  took  up  the  stud}'  of  telegraphy  in  an  olliee  at  Newcastle,  near  his  home. 
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and  nia.-tercMl  ir.  He  was  s:oun  lecoi^iiizeil  as  apt.  honest,  aiul  tinstwortliy. 
and  was  otTeml  the  position  o[  oi.eratur  nt  a  small  station  on  tht.^  C.  C. 
liailroad  in  Ksnieralda  County.  Xo\'ada.  whidi  he  accepted.  From  that  time 
on  Ills  rise  was  rapid.  ITis  work  was  of  sucii  a  character  that  in  18S1  he  was 
pr»iin..ti'd  to  a  lii'-rher  p<is!ti<->n  as  n])..i-ator  at  the  llninholdt  Uonsc,  on  the  main 
lino  of  the  Stuitiiern  I'acilic.  \\  hile  in  thai  posiiifm  he  made  many  intluential 
frifiids  who.  rc^oirnizing  his  aitilily.  offered  him  varinns  pt^sitiuns  of  trusr.  He 
finally  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  WasluM?  Connty  Ikmk.  He  remained  with 
that  institution  two  years,  tiiorou.trhly  masterin:^  the  bankinir  business.  •  In 
IS-SO  he  opened  the- First  National  Ban);  of  Winncmnrra.  Nevada,  and.  altliongh 
he  personally  had  bnt  .i^2,r.(H)  in  rash  at  the  time,  the  haidc  soon  became  known 
as  one  of  the  strongest  Mnancial  institutions  in  the  Siate. 

In  1800  he  was  elected  a  member  of  ihe  State  Legislature,  and  in  1005  he 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Hon.  William  M.  Stewart.  He 
was  renominated  without  oppt»-iti"n  and  reelected  in  1011.  Ilis  stand  upon 
public  questions  was  oiten  and  altovel)oard.  He  shrank  from  no  duty,  but 
met  all  o]>posirion  with  ch.-irai-teristic  frontier  determination. 

He  was  a  State  buildei-  and  a  governmental  mainstay.  Whatever  he 
engaged  iri,  be  it  mining,  farmiiig,  or  psdities.  lu^  applied  to  it  the  strict  cardinal 
principles  of  lioiiesty,  sin<-erity.  and  <leterminarion,  which  cntwned  every  effort 
with  success. 

He  was  a  leaaler  among  n^i-n  an<l  a'l  organizer  of  rare  tact  and  constructive 
ability.  He  was  practical  in  all  things  and  scorn»Ml  the  theoretical.  The  true 
qualities  and  attributes  of  An)(a-i<-an  manhood  were  dev<>loped  in  him  in  his 
early  youth,  and  throtigliont  an  active  lile  in  private  and  public  affairs  he 
always  to(.k  the  load.  lnder»i>nden.t.  broad-gaired,  deternnned.  and  bent  on 
accomplishitig  residts.  he  was  a  p;)tent  fa<-tor  in  the  ni»building  of  the  State 
and.  Nation. 

{<horth'  after  tlie  great  Tonoprdi  miniinr  excitement,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Gem'ge  Winudieid.  he  A\-ent  to  'roiioj>a.ii.  auil  while  tliere  associated  himself  with 
others  in  the  establishment  <»f  a  bank.  He  also  invested  in  mining  ])i-operties, 
which  in  a  shoi't  space  of  tim».^  pe.i  liim  in  the  jidllionaire  class.  Subsequently 
he  and  Mr.  ^^'n')gheId  se<aired  comu'o!  <.r  iIk^  (ioldrield  Consolidated  Mines  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  bi.'came  prvsid'-nt.  This  last  investment  added  millions  to  his 
fortune.  He  afterwards  (li.si.ns<-d  of  ad  his  mining  interests  to  !Mr.  Wingfield 
and  devoted  himself  almost  exchisively  to  b.-mking.  farming,  and  stock  raising. 

He  was  ever  true  aial  loyal  lo  his  friends,  wliicii  to  a  great  extent  made  of 
him  the  admirable  character  tiiat  he  was.  Hoiicst,  bigdiearted,  tirm,  and 
substantial,  he  commanded,  the  rcs[>eet  and  contidcn<-e  of  all  who  knew  him. 
I'ver  at  the  front  of  the  [)roces.-ion  in  all  ihinu's  which  tended  to  the  a.dvance- 
niciit  of  state  and  natioinil  affairs:  ever  ben<ling  his  energies  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while,  he  stood  out  preeminently  a.s  Nevad.a's  forenu'st  citizen. 

He  had  in  himself  a  continent  of  undi-c.tvered  character,  and  true  to  him- 
self, true  to  his  family,  true  to  his  cnst it n<Micy,  true  to  his  coimtry.  he  acted 
the  Columbus  of  his  o^vn  soid. 

The  dark  cionds  of  sorrow  h.ive  hovvi-,-,!  low  over  the  honu^s  of  friends 
throughout  the  Nation,  wiio  re;i!izi'  ihar  in  his  death  one  of  the  strong  pillars 
of  stable  governmenc  has  been  removed  .-liid  that  those  engaged  in  life's  battle 
will  see  him  on  the  tiring  line  no  m.ee.  Such  is  life.  Such  is  death.  It 
Comes  to  all.     It  is  inevitable. 

And  after  all.  what  is  it?  A  jouroey  t-*  an  unknown  land,  from  whose 
shores  no  traveler  has  ever  ye;  r.-iwrne,l. 

A  little  while  an<l  those  of  us  w  lio  now  do  mourn  will  take  the  selfsame 
journey.  Season  after  season  will  cme  and  l'o.  rnborn  mountain  peaks  will 
rear  their  heads  above  the  d.-ei>  bine  waters  ,.f  old  ocean.  Hist'U'ic  facts 
well  known  today  will  fade  to  dim  tradition.  Fnq.ir(>s  that  tlourisli  now  will 
erund^Ie   and   decay.    All,   all.   v.  ill    i>a^s   -aw  .-iy.    Naught    will    remain  more 
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inspiriii;j:.  more  ondminu',  than  the  priceless  ]e;i:;i/-y  of  n.  good  iiauie.  Such  a 
licrirage  has  the  hi  to  .Senator  h'tt  to  his  family  and  his  country. 

Tiio  mouiory  of  his  pood  dood^  will  ever  stay, 
A  lamp  to  li^ht  us  on  tlie  darkfunnl  way; 
A  music  to  t!i''  t\ir  on  clamorinr-f  sircf^r. 
X  A  coolinc:  \A-t'Il  amid  the  noon<l;iy  lioat  ; 

A  scent  ot'  ui'een  hou;dis  blown  tln>nip:h  narrow  \v:dds, 
A  feel  of  resr  wiif'u  Quiet  e\oninn'  falls. 

:Mr.  KAIIX.  yiv.  Si)cakor.  practically  every  Sunday  durini,^  the  present 
session  of  Con.i;ress  has  been  devx)ted  to  nnnnorial  services  in  honor  of  some 
departed  ^Jeinl>er  of  the  Senate  or  the  Honse.  It  has  been  said  "Death  loves 
a  shinin.i:  naark-."  Surely  he  has  hurled  his  shafts  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  teri'itic  effect  upo]i  the  menibershii)  of  the  two  Houses 
during  the  past  year. 

Among  th(.)S(_>  who  hav(>  fallen  in  the  good  fight  for  the  advancement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  citi'/ens  of  this  Republic  is  Geo!>/.;k  S.  Xrxox.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nevada.  He  was  only  52  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
yet  during  the  brief  span  of  years  that  he  was  permitted  to  walk  upon  tliis 
earth  he  rose  from  poverty  to  aJlluence:  from  a  lowly  station  in  private  life 
to  an  e.xalted  position  in  the  affairs  of  tltc  Nation.  He  was  al.de  to  perform 
these  things  because  he  had  innate  abilily.  His  life  fully  exemplities  the 
latent  possibilities  that  dwell  within  the  framo  of  every  .\merican  citizen. 

He  was  born  on  April  2.  ISUO.  in  Placer  County,  Cal.  His  parents  were 
pioneers  Avho  had  journeyed  from  Tennessee  to  the  Golden  State.  Flis  early 
life  was  spent  upon  the  hillsides  tliat  encircle  the  town  in  which  he  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  As  a  farmer's  b  ^y  he  I'oamed  at  will  over  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierras.  His  oi>[)ortnnities  for  education  were  limited  ;  he  was  taught  by 
experience,  and  his  knowledge  was  [)ractical  rather  than  academii-.  The  out- 
door life  to  which  he  became  inured  in  his  youth  gave  him  a  rugged  coiistitti- 
tion,  and  his  communings  with  nature  prepared  him  for  those  larger  activities 
to  which  he  was  calle<l  after  he  had  attained  man's  eslate.  He  was  of  a 
most  cheerful  dispi  sition.  He  was  possessed  of  that  quality  which  men  call 
"personal  magnetism.''  and  he  di'ew  oilu^-s  toward  himself  in  every  walk  of 
life  into  which  he  entered.  His  kindliness  of  manner  and  his  readiness  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  w(>re  less  fortnnat*.'  than  liin!S(df  endeared 
him  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him.  In  the  Senate  (■»f  the  United 
States  he  was  always  active  in  ad\-ancing  the  interests  of  the  Uar  West,  that 
section  ot  our  country  which  he  knew  so  wqU  and  wdiose  needs  he  endeavored 
most  assiduously  to  supi^ly.  He  had  just  l>een  elected  to  a  s(M-ond  term  when 
the  hand  of  death  was  laid  npmi  him.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
recognized  his  true  worth.  He  had  contributed  liberally  from  his  store  for 
their  entertainment  and  their  creature  cointorts.  and  when  the  news  was 
flashed  to  them  that  Gkof.gk  S.  Nixox  had  answered  his  last  roll-call  they  felt 
that  they  had  lost  a  true  benefactor,  a  faithful  puldic  servant,  and  a  public- 
spirited  and  kind-hearted  fellow  i-itizen.  He  had  been  faithful  to  them  in  his 
lifetime;  they  nunirned  his  untimely  death. 

Mr,  H.VYES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  i>r(>sent  on  this  occasion  to 
pay  my  slmi)le  trit)iite  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  (Ikouof.  S.  Nixox,  late  a 
Senattn-  from  the  State  of  Nevada.  As  has  already  been  stated.  Senator 
Nixox  was  born  within  the  <'(Mitines  of  my  State  ami  grew  to  m;inhood  among 
tlu'  glories  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  .Mountains.  He  was  a  splendid  example  of 
what  the  youth  of  this  land  may  accom])lish  by  industry,  ttanperauce.  energy, 
an<l  perseverance.  Coming  fri>m  the  snmllest  l>eginn!ngs.  a  farmer's  boy.  he 
rose  (o  tie  one  of  tlie  grt>at  llnanciers  of  the  West,  and  finally  t«»  till  the  exalted 
position  of  Senato!-  of  the  United  S^itU^s.  f»>r  his  State. 

I  did  not  know  Senator  Njxox  until  1  came  to  Washington  as  a  membtn'  of 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  in  1005.    I  afterwards  came  to  know  him  as  one  of 
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the  hardest  working  members  of  ihe  Senate,  thoajrh  not  one  of  the  uoisj-  ones. 
He  toiled  as  Iiard  in  the  interest  of  his  State  and  i)eople  as  the  hardest  worke<l 
member  of  either  Ilonse  and  gave  to  the  discharge  of  his  otheial  duties  the 
full  measure  of  his  manly  devotion.  A  less  manly  man  would  have  eliosen  a 
life  of  e.'ise  and  devotion,  whi'-h  liis  ami»le  means  would  have  enabled  him 
to  do,  instead  of  cheerfully  and  faithfully'  taking  uj)  the  gi'inding  task  \^hich 
we  here  know  is  the  lot  of  the  man  who  is  chosen  to  represent  his  State  in 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  P'aithful  to  every  duty,  he 
merited  and  received  the  full  measure  of  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  State, 
as  he  did  of  his  colleagues  aixl  of  the  members  of  the  Flouse.  In  3010  he 
was  nonnuated  by  the  people  of  Nevada  by  an  (jverwhelming  majority",  and 
afterwards  unanimously  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  his  State  to  succeed 
himself,  an  honor  that  is  given  to  but  few  men  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Geokoe  S.  Xixox  was  not  only  an  honest,  conscienti«>us,  and  faithfid  legis- 
lator, he  was  a  faithful,  generous,  and  loyal  friend,  as  I  can  testify  fi'om  per- 
sonal exi)erience.  His  warm,  generous  heart  prompted  him  to  many  unselfish 
and  kindly  acts  that  others  than  tho  recipients  knew  not  of,  but  these  tlowers 
of  affection  will  be  always  cherisiierl  and  i)resorved  in  memory  by  those  who 
knew  him  well  as  the  brightest  ornaments  in  the  life  of  a  most  successful  and 
much  honored  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  life  is  full  of  tragvdies,  many  of  them  unspen,  although  enacted 
before  our  eyes.  Few  of  tlunn  have  the  dramatic  setting  of  the  tragedy  that 
accompanied  the  decease  of  our  late  colleague  from  Michigan,  ^Nlr.  Wedkmfa'kr, 
who  has  been  spoken  of  here  tliis  afternoon;  but  in  the  death  of  Senator 
XixoN  one  of  thei>;e  tragedies  was  ena<'te(L  Tlie  circumstances  surrounding 
his  taking  off  were  p:irticularly  distressing.  A  Uian  just  in  the  i)rime  of  life, 
marvelously  successful  in  business,  Iiajtpy  in  all  his  family  and  social  relations, 
honored  by  his  State  as  few  m«Mi  are  hitnored.  loved  and  respected  by  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  tlie  Nation,  [n'epared  by  s^-ven  yeai's  of  experience  to 
render  to  the  people  of  his  v^tate  and  his  country  a  service  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  more  valuable  !>y  reason  of  that  exj)erience,  he  was  snatched 
away  from  it  all  by  t!ie  h.-ind  of  dejii'.i  and  translated  to  other  scenes  and 
activities.  To  our  short  vision  it  looks  as  if  such  a  result  was  all  wrong,  as 
though  evil  or  chance  had  conu'  iii  lo  destroy,  si*  far  as  this  man  is  concerned, 
the  perfect  and  beneficent  plan  an  all-wise  aanl  loving  Creator  is  supposed 
to  have  for  each  one  of  his  chihli-en.  Our  limited  judgment  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  this  man  should  ha  v.-  been  left  in  his  position  of  honor  and 
service  until,  full  of  years,  like  ri['ene<l  fruit,  he  dropjted  to  the  earth  when 
all  men  would  say,  "It  is  well ;  h-"  has  (inishe<i  liis  work — now  let  him  rest." 

But  a  larger  knowledge  p,wsi!«l\'.  a  more  enlightened  faith  perhaps,  has 
made  many  of  us  ferventl}'  believe  tiiat  hmnau  life  reaches  not  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  bnl  from  tb.e  cr.-nlh'  l)ey.>nd  the  grave  to  the  furthest 
stretches  of  eternity;  that  this  is  nor  the  end.  Imt  only  a  step,  an  epoch  in  the 
continuous  life  of  nnin.  only  ehaagin:;  ihe  outer  garments  and  stepping  into 
another  room,  larger  and -more  bfuuiifnl  than  the  one  we  left,  where  the  sun- 
shine streams  in  brighter.  wher<'  lo\<'  is  fuller  and  truer,  where  oppi^rtunity 
is  broader  and  !arg«'r.  and  wii.  re.  if  we  have  liere  done  well  our  part,  the 
sjiurs  to  effort  and  achiev(>ment  may  !>e  loss  seltis!?.  ami  nolder  and  larger  than 
here.  This  earthly  life  is  but  Ih.-  primary  jrad<'  of  tliat  huuuin  school  whose 
curriculum  is  n«;t  boinided  l>y  our  y*  .-irs  here,  but  reaches  far  into  the  great 
beyond.  To  those  who  have  eoswc  to  know  this  it  will  .seem  certain  that, 
although  unknov.n  to  him  and  t"  us.  m-.r  brother  and  friend  had  finished  the 
lessons  of  tlie  prin^ary  s<-!ionI,  ar:*]  that  ? !i.-refor<-  the  Fatlier  has  railed  him  to 
a  higher  de{»artnient.  where  lar'.:t'r  do\ eiopnieTit  and  wider  knowledge  await 
him.  where  not  rest  and  imn'ti-in  ol.-um  hiii!.  Jnit  larger  ojiportuidty  and 

wider  useftduess  will  rail  i'l'o  fnli  artivity  e\rry  faeuiry  of  bis  manly  and 
earnest  nature.    This.thouu'ht  sh  add  bring  seme  <-onsohit!o!i  to  those  to  whom 
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ho  was  near  and  dear  as  well  as  to  us,  his  fellows,  who  knew  him  in  the  halls 
01'  leirislatiou. 

To  most  of  lis  the  do.ith  of  Senator  Nixon  was  most  sudden  and  unexpect(.'d — 
probably  not  so  to  him.  But  in  any  case  a  man  engaged  in  the  faithful  dis- 
'r'tnrge  of  tlic  duties  that  life  brings  to  him,  and  who  is  living  and  doing  day 
l>y  day  the  best  that  is  in  him,  needs  no  warning,  no  preparati<)n  for  deatli. 
lie  is  always  ready.  So  was  it  witli  our  friend.  I  am  ixjrsuaded  that  he 
entered  the  life  beyond  as  he  lived  in  this — calmly,  confidently,  hopefully — and 
that  all  is  now  well  with  him.  As  we  remember  his  generosity  and  nianly 
virtues,  as  we  think  of  the  success  and  the  honors  to  which  he  cauie  from 
humble  beginnings  and  an  apparently  unpromising  environment,  let  us  not 
forget  that  success  for  most  men  is  only  the  resulr  of  inteiligence,  continuous 
and  earnest  effort,  and  that  the  highest  possible  honor  that  can  come  to  a 
man  is  a  useful,  well-spent  life. 

Honor  and  sliame  from  no  coiulltion  rise, 
Act  well  your  part ;   there  all  the  honorr  lies. 


THE  OBLIGATION  OF  NEVADA  TOWARD  THE  WRITING 
OF  HER  OWN  HISTORY 


Address  delivered  at  tlie  Ei<2;hth  Annual  .Meetin.ir  of  the  Society,  May  13,  1912, 
by  Dr.  llEf;i;EKT  I-^.  Boltox  of  tlie  University  of  California 

Patriotisixi,  like  oharity,  should  begin  at  lionie.  Xo  doubt  the  ulti- 
mate civic  ideal  should  be  a  great  and  exemplary  Nation,  but  nearer 
home  should  lie  tiiat  of  making  oui-  community  and  our  State  worthy 
members  of  a  great  and  exemidar}'  Nation,  f^rogress  toward  this  ideal 
depends  upon  the  arousing  of  civic;  consci. lusness.  Underlying  civic 
consciousness  is  kjcal  pride,  iov  pride — self-i»ride,  self-respect — is  the 
basis  of  all  social  as  vrell  as  of  all  individual  progress,  and  without  it 
there  is  no  spring  to  action,  no  m(»tive  to  seif-imx^rovement.  One  of 
the  strongest  props  to  individual  self-respect  is  family  pride,  pride  in 
the  worth  and  works  of  our  ancestors.  In  the  same  way  an  essential 
element  of  civic  pride  is  pride  and  interest  in  our  community's  past. 
This  is  historic  consciousness. 

The  Importance  of  Arousing  Historic  Consciousness. 

]t  is  no  provincial,  narrow,  blind,  or  jealous  vanity  that  I  would 
invoke,  but  pride  in  w  hat  has  been  wrought  in  tlie  past  of  real  and 
genuine  worth;  pride  in  the  stupei.dous  journeys  and  the  lieroic  toils  of 
our  pioneers;  in  their  mastery  of  titanic  nature;  in  their  struggles  for 
economic  independence  and  well-bi>ing;  in  their  master}^  of  self  under 
conditions  tliat  welcomed  dissolution  and  loss  of  self-control  in  a  way 
tha^*- lias  not  ]:)een  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world;  in  tlieir 
struggles  for  puljlic  decency,  g(Mjd  goverrnnent,  good  schools,  and  the 
means  of  culture.  It  is  intere-t  in  the  workings  of  these  forces  that 
constitute  the  true  historic  c< insrimisness. 

The  Responsibility  of  Each  Region  for  the  Writing  of  Its  Own  History. 

Historic  consciousness  once  awakened,  it  is  of  importance  next  to 
learn  that  on  each  community  rests  the  ol^ligation  of  writing  its  own 
history.    It  is  princi])ally  of  this  obligation  that  I  shall  speak. 

When  the  historic  consciousness  has  been  fully  aroused  we  resent  mis- 
representation or  even  a  misundi-rstanding  v)f  our  community's  past 
conduct  and  achievements.  lUn  rv s^ntp.ient  alone  will  not  sutlice;  mis- 
rep^resenlation  is  more  likely  tij  bo  ilie  olTspring  of  ignorance,  indifTer- 
ence,  or  want  of  sympathy  than  of  malice.  We  must  provide  the 
remedy,  therefore,  hy  makirsg  kn<iwn  the  truth  and  forcing  it  upon  the 
attention  of  the  in«liiTerent  and  u.n-^ympatlietic.  If  we  desire  that  our 
liistory  shall  he  corrt'cily  portrayed,  must  write  it  ourselves,  or  at 
least  provide  for  having  it  written.  If  the  \\'r<t  lias  been  misrepresented, 
underestimated,  or  misuriderstcL^d.  the  remedy  lies  cliielly  with  the 
West  itself.  If  history  has  dealt  unfairly,  unsympathetically,  or  slight- 
ingly with  Nevada,  with  Nevada  lie-  the  remedy,  tlirougli  pn^vidlng  the 
means,  the  materials,  the  incentive  and  the  scholarship  necessary  for 
having  lier  history  fairly  and  adequately  written.  If  outsiders  are 
unahle,  through  lack  of  sympatiiv  ft^r  and  imdei'sta'nding  of  Nevada's 
peculiar  development,  Nevada  can,  and  must,  provide  for  doing  the 
work  properly  herself. 
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The  History  of  the  United  States  Written  by  New  Englanders. 

Tlie  force  of  the^^e  statements  can  be  illuptrated,  positively  and  nc^^a- 
tively,  i)y  a  number  of  striking  instances  in  American  lnstoriogra])by. 
One  of  these  was  the  overlooking,  until  recent  years,  of  the  development 
of  that  small  fringe  of  territory  bonlering  New  England  and  lying 
betwt^cn  the  Appalach.ian  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocoan.  Down  to 
two  or  three  decades  ago  the  history  of  the  United  States  had  been 
Avritten  almost  exclusively  by  New  juiglanders,  steeped  in  New  England 
learning  and  impregual)le  within  the  walls  of  New  England  virtues.  This 
is  plain  from  the  list  of  prominent  American  historians -who  wrote  l)efore 
that  time.  George  Bancroft  was  1)orn  in  Worcester,  ]\[ass.,  and  was 
educated  at  ICxeter  and  Harvard;  his  father,  Aaron  Bancroft,  was  born 
at  Heading,  Mas.^.,  and  was  a  minute  man  in  the  Ivevolution. 

Richard  liildreth  was  born  on  the  out-of-way  frontier  of  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  but  was  able  to  go  east  and  graduate  from  Harvard.  Thomas 
AA^eiitworth  Higginson  vras  born  at  Cambridge  and  graduated  from 
Harvard.  Justin  Winsor,  like  Higginson,  took  Harvard  straight  from 
start  to  tinish,  for  he  was  born  at  Boston,  studied  at  Harvard  and  lived 
and  died  the  Harvard  librarian.  Parkman,  like  his  father,  was  born  at 
Bostoii,  and  he  studied  at  Harvard.  Schouler  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
graduated  from  Harvard,  lives  in  New  Hampshire,  and  practices  lavv'  in 
Boston.  Channing's  grandfather  v.as  William  P^llery  Chaiming,  the 
noted  New  England  divine;  his  father  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.; 
Ciianning  himself  was  l)orn  at  Dorchester,  but  good  fortune  annexed 
him  to  Boston,  when  that  city  took  in  her  suburl)3;  he  has  spent  most 
of  his  days  as  student  and  teacher  at  Plarvord.  Jolm  Eiske  was  born  at 
Plartfoi'd,  Conn.,  which  was  "the  Far  West"  in  1635;  but,  like  Channing, 
he  studied  and  taught  in  Harvard. 

Neglect  of  the  West  in  Ainerican  Histories. 

This  list  reflects  great  credit  on  Hnrvard  and  on  New  England;  but 
it  also  explains  their  neglect  of  tlie  W^est  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
making  of  the  Nation. 

Tiiese  men,  born  in  New  England,  l)red  in  Ne\v  England,  educated  at 
Harvard  and  viewing  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  Revolution,  federalism  and  the  slavery  question,  greatly 
distorted  and  misunderstood  our  national  development  in  many  impor- 
tant ])articulars.  To  them  the  Tnited  States  was  New  England  and  tlie 
Old  Southi,the  opi)osing  camps  of  the  Federalists  and  the  Republiciins, 
of  slave-holders  and  al>olitionists.  To  them  the  West,  new  and  crude, 
was  interesting  perhaps  as  the  home  of  desperadoes  and  queer  people, 
but  othei'wise  unimportant  and  negligible,  except  to  illustrate  the  sins 
of  one  party  and  the  righteous  deeds  of  tlie  other. 

The  Work  of  V/isconsiu  for  the  Middle  West. 

This  was  the  general  view  tlown  to  two  or  three  decades  ngo.  Then 
the  Middle  ^\'est  began  to  awaken  to  its  own  importance  and  to  an 
interest  in  its  own  past,  lis  historic  consciousness  was  aroused,  it 
made  provision  for  the  writing  of  its  own  history,  and  a  revolution  in 
the  telling  of  our  nntional  story  has  been  the  result.  A  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  bringing  this  revolution  abuut  is  due  to  one  v'^tate,  Wiscon-in, 
to  wii-.se  historical  society  and  historical  scholars  a  debt  of  gratitude  i-" 
owf.l  i)y  every  resident  of  the  >[iddle  West.  At  the  capital  (»f  Wi^; 
<vtii>i!i  the  Slate  began  the  v.ork  of  ljuilding  U]")  a  great  collection  ni 
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material  for  Avestern  hi^tory.  To  the  l^raper  collection  as  a  iiucleus 
systematically  gathered  additions  hiwe  been  made  year  l)y  year,  until 
no^v  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  stands 
.^linrivaled  in  the  world  nniong  collections  on  the  history  of  the  ^lissis- 
si])})!  ^^al]oy.  The  collection  numl)ers  oO!).(X)0  items  and  includes  a 
rare  file  of  early  newsj);ipers,  a  superb  c«»Ik'Ctiort  of  local  histories, 
travels,  pamphlets  and  other  fleeting;  literature  of  that  nature,  besides  a 
rich  store  of  marmscript  materials  gatliered  fron^i  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
This  magnificent  body  of  material  has  been  housed  by  the  State  in  a 
library  building  worthy  of  the  collection,  built  by  the  State  at  a  cost  of 
somewhere  near  a  million  of  dollars.-^ 

Alongside  of  the  work  of  ct^lleeting  and  caring  for  the  materials  has 
gone  that  (^f  publishing.  The  publications  of  the  Society  now  reach 
over  fifty  volumes  of  indisj)ensable  materials.  Jn  addition  the  secretary, 
Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  to  v/hom  great  credit  is  due  for  the  work  of 
gathering  and  administration,  has  puiilished  from  the  collection  some 
seventy-five  vohmies  of  .Jesuit  relations,  dealing  with  tlie  ea rly  history  of 
the  Mississippi  AVdley,  and  pei'haps  fifty  volumes  on  later  western 
travel  and  exploration. 

This  is  not  all.  Tlie  State  has  built  up,  also  at  the  capital,  and  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  library,  a  magniii(^ent  university,  and  estal)lished 
there  a  great  school  of  hi-ior\-,  whose  primary  aim  has  been  to  stU(.ly  the 
liistory  of  the  Middle  ^\'cst.  and  its  ])art  in  tlie  making  of  the  Nation. 
At  the  liead  of  this  historieal  griHi})  has  bovu  till  recent  years  Frederick 
J.  Turner,  who  gathered  arc)und  him  a  large  and  enthusiastic  coterie  of 
investigators,  all  engaged  in  tlie  same  large  problem,  the  history  of  the 
West,  and  particularly  of  the  Middle  West.  One  striking  thing  about 
this  group  is  tliat  nearly  aJl  of  the  m(*n  in  it  who  have  vitally  aftected 
the  story  of  the  West  were  tiorn  and  I'red  iri  the  region  wliose  history 
they  liave.  been  investigating.  This  is  imt  ^.exclusively  the  case,  but  tlie 
predominance  in  the  gn:>u[)  of  men  of  middle  western  origin  is  noticeable, 
and  illustrates  the  greatei"  ai)tra-ss  of  native  sons  than  of  foreigners  for 
developing  the  history  of  a  give)^  n'gion. 

The  other  Stales  in  the  Mid«ilr-  Wr-t  followed  the  lead  of  Wisconsin, 
and  have  built  up  important  collect  ion>  for  the  history  of  their  respective 
localities,  and  are  d<fing  extensive  work  in  publishing  the  raw  material 
of  histoiy  as  well  as  tlu>  matured  rrsnlts  of  investigation.  Notable 
among  these  States  are  lilinoi-<and  lov  a,  which  have  nourishing  historicad 
societies.    But  in  this  kind  of  activity  Wi>consin  still  stands  the  pj-emier. 

Nev/  Views  of  Our  National  History. 

The  result  of  this  great  w. >rk  has  jnstilied  and  is  still  justifying  the 
means;  for  the  work  of  Turner  ami  lii-  folh)wers,  supplemented  by  that 
of  tlie  lesser  groups,  has  givt-n  to  pi<.!:rfr  and  later  days  of  the  Old  and 
Middle  West  a  significance  an<t  a  <iiginty  wiiich  was  never  before  dreamed 
of,  and  has  [)ut  imder  <pfci;il  obliuMtion.-^  to  these  scholars  every  citizen 
who  cares  to  know  ihc  rscii  c .nlrinulii .n  t  >  natit)nal  life  resulting  from 
the  process  by  which  tl-e  Old  and  Mi<ldle  West  were  established  and 
molded  into  form. 

Now,  following  the  h  ad  «'f  I'nrncr  arid  liis  <ehool,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized and  taught  ihaJ  tlu'  W '-st  lias  1u-.mi  the  place  where  institutions 

'Note  by  the  S>?crolary:  For  i>i.'t!.jrf-  of  thf  V.  iycor.ssin  builiiintr  see  iSeccml  Biennial  Rei>ort 
of  Nevada  Historical  S<x-iety.  j-a*-'*- Mi.  A.ldiliiiniil  montry  has  been  spent  since  that  report  went  to 
press. 
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most  characteristically  Air.erican  have  developed.  Tlie  colonists  who 
settled  the  Atlantic  Coast  were  lOuropeans  in  t  hoiigiit  and  halnt,  and  their 
i;^-:iitutions  were  hut  European  institutions  tnmsi:)lanted ;  but  gradually, 
'uitder  the  stress  of  the  new  conditions  in  America,  they  and  their  insti- 
tutitdis  have  been  modified  into  new  products  diliering  widely  from  the  old. 

The  place  where  these  conditions  iiave  been  newest  and  most  constant 
lias  been  on  the  ever  receding  frontier,  in  the  ever  advancing  AVest.  It 
is  there  that  what  is  most  distinctively  American  has  been  made.  Tlie 
frontier  became  the  melting-p<3t  where  the  new-comers  from  numerous 
and  diverse  countries  of  EurojuMvere  fused  and  assimilated  to  the  Ameri- 
can type.  On  the  frontier,  through  habitual  struggle  witii  nature  and 
the  savage,  there  was  trained  a  figliting  class,  who  played  a  leading  part 
in  our  early  nittional  wars.  On  the  frontier  were  most  rapidly  devel- 
oped the  ])rinciples  of  liberty  for  which  tlie  American  RevolutitMi  was 
fought.  The  rise  of  the  West  lirst  gave  us  a  high  degree  of  economic 
independence  from  Europe  half  a  century  after  political  independence 
had  been  achieved. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  the  West  has  been  the  real  bulwark  of 
democracy  in  our  Nation's  development.  In  the  \\'est  experiments  in 
democratic  government  have  had  tlieir  freest  trial.  The  constant  return 
of  num  on  the  frontier  to  primitive  conditions,  where  a  nian  was  valued 
for  the  power  of  his  strong  right  arm,  ^vl^ere  one  man  was  as  good  as 
another,  if  he  so  proved  himself  to  be,  could  but  engender  a  race  of  indi- 
vidualists. Idiis  is  why  in  early  days  the  frontier  districts,  even  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  led  the  fight  for  the  separation  of  the  churcii  from  the 
state,  and  for  the  aboliti(»n  of  entails  and  primogeniture,  and  other 
forms  of  special  privilege.  This  explains  why  the  frontier  States  took 
the  lead  in  the  formation  of  democratic  constitutions,  and,  by  reaction, 
forced  democratic  principles  back  upon  the  older  States  and,  through 
them,  even  upon  Europe. 

Every  one  recognizes  that  one  of  the  groat  politic^d  triumphs  of 
.American  development  lias  been  the  making  of  a  nation  out  of  what  at 
the  close  of  the  IJevolntion  was  a  conglomeration  of  petty  quarreling 
States,  and  what  even  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Oivil  War  was  an  unpleasant 
union  of  two  hostile  sections.  But  it  has  ordy  recently  been  realized 
that  in  the  performance  of  this  great  political  task — the  welding  of  the 
Nation — tlie  West  has  played  a  leading  role.  Froni  the  outset  the 
^\  est  stood  for  national  legislation  and  for  the  exercise  of  national 
j>owers.  It  demanded  turn{)ikes,  toll  bridges,  and  canals  at  government 
fxj»ense,  or  built  under  government  ])atronage.  It  resisted  secession, 
arid  if  necessary  v/ould  have  fought  tlie  Civil  War  unaided  by  the  East, 
hater,  when  the  Far  West  grew  u{)  in  tlic  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the 
l^u-ific  Slope,  this  region  naturally,  and  consistently,  demanded  the 
exercise  of  federal  powers  and  the  use  of  the  national  funds  for  l>idlding 
trmikdino  railroads,  in  order  that  the^  West  might  thrive.  And  the 
X.'ition  responded,  as  a  meansof  binding  the  Cnion  more  lirndy  together. 
An<l  so  it  has  l)een  with  irrigation  and  reclamation  in  more  recent  days. 
In  the  region  east  of  the  great  bend  of  tite  >fissonri,  nature  was  not  so 
f"rbidfiii!g  but  that  tlie  ini.lividuad  man  could  make  his  way  alone  into 
'he  f(.rest  an<l  single-handed  hew  out  a  home  for  him-elf  and  his  family. 
I»nt  in  tlie  great  arid  region  west  of  the  ')oth  meridian,  where  rainfall  is 
^'•an-c  and  uncertain,  tbic  task  was  too  great  for  the  unaided  individual. 
1  he  .Mormons  solved  the  ditlicultv  for  one  vallev  l>v  cooperation.  Ihit 
3^" 
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the  We.-t  generiilly  turned  again,  as  when  the  meanf^  of  transportation 
were  needed,  to  the  National  (roverninent,  and  asked  for  the  estalilish- 
p'.oHt  of  a  reclamation  service,  and  for  aid  in  great  irrigation  projects. 
'Hiis  as-^ain  led  to  tlie  exercise  of  central  authority  and  tlie  deveIoj)ii)ent 
of  natiijnalisui.  And  wlien  the  railroads,  called  into  existence  at  the 
clamor  of  the  West  arid  built  hy  nationrd  aid,  threatened  to  hecome 
masters  instead  of  servants,  the  West  was  the  first  to  turn  to  tlie  Federal 
(rovernment  for  help  in  curbing  their  x^^^^^^'^r.  Thus,  the  A\'est,  by 
habitually  calling  for  and  supporting  national  legislation  and  the 
exercise  of  nationalistic  powers,  has  been  one  of  the  ]>rimary  factors  in 
overpowering  the  old  doctrine  of  state  rights  and  making  a  nation  out 
of  many  and  widely  separatefl  jiarts. 

My  aim  has  not  been  to  tell  these  few  general  facts  regarding  the 
Instory  of  tlie  \\'est,  and  the  part  of  the  West  in  the  making  of  the 
Nation,  but  to  use  then]  as  an  illustration.  The  discovery  of  these  and 
other  significant  truths,  which  rmtil  recently  no  Intok  contained,  has 
been  the  most  important  lesult  of  the  last  ciuarter-century \s  study  of 
American  history.  And  it  has  come  largely  from  the  work  of  on.e  great 
scliool  of  history,  built  upon  the  work  of  one  great,  historical  society. 
The  Middle  ^^'est  has  conie  into  its  ov;n  as  the  result  of  the  development 
of  its  own  self-consciousness,  and  of  the  estal:)lishment  in  the  Middle 
West  of  a  great  center  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Mid<]le  West. 

The  Work  of  Texas  for  the  Southwest. 

Anotlier  instance,  alnni^t  as  patent  as  the  work  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
Middle  West,  is  that  of  Texas  for  the  Southwest.  Texas  has  been  the 
butt  of  the  jokes  of  the  funny  man  ever  since  the  days  of  J)avy  Crockett. 
Even  yet  to  the  poiuilar  mind  it  is  the  haunt  of  the  cowboy,  the  six- 
sliooter,  the  long-horn  steer,  the  rattlesnake,  the  tarantula,  and  all  that 
is  wild  and  woolly. 

i^ut  the  importance  of  Texas  to  the  hi>-tory  of  the  Nation  and  even  of 
nations,  is  no  longer  disregarded.  The  explanation  of  the  change  is  the 
work  which  Texa^  and  Texaiis  have  done  toward  the  writing  of  their  own 
history.  1'exans  have  always  been  iritensely  patriotic  to  their  own  State, 
and  proud  of  their  own  history;  and  in  lecent  years  the\'  have  turned  lo 
the  task  of  making  it  correctly  known  to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation 
at  large.  At  the  State  Capital  they  liave  built  up  a  large  collection  of 
materials  gathered  from  Spain,  Mexico,  and  every  conceivable  source  in 
this  country.  The  State  has  organized  a  historical  commission  and  gives 
it  from  S15,0(K)  to  S20,000  to  speiul  each  year.  A  flourishing  state 
historical  society,  just  completing  its  tifteentli  year,  has  published  fifteen 
large  volumes  of  rare  Tuaterials  and  valuable  studies  on  the  liisiory  of 
T'  xas  and  the  Southwest. 

Firudly,  adjacent  to  the  State  Librar.y,  the  State  University  lia-^  devel- 
oped a  vigorous  school  (^f  history,  at  whose  head  was  l)r.(5eo.  P.  Garrison 
^^'itil  tlie  time  of  his  bunenteil  d(\Uh  two  years  ago.  With  him,  and 
:arL,'.'ly  inspired  l)y  him,  have  been  associated  such  students  as  P>ugl)ee, 
^Viniarn  Uoy  Smith,  McCaleb,  Ikirker,  Clark,  Cox,  Kthel  Katlier,  Kams- 
and  numerous  other  workers.  Several  of  these  investigators  have 
'•♦"«"ted  themselves  to  the  study  (.)f  the  Spanish  and  French  period^  of 
-^outlnve^t,  others   to   trie  period  of   first  contaet  on  the  frontier 

twet-n  the  weakening  vSp-.mish  and  the  advancirig  Anglo-American 
'-ivni-itions;  Harker  has  made  hiniself  muster  of  the  hist«)ry  of  the  Texan 
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n'voiutioii,  which  led  tlie  wny  for  the  acquisition  of  California,  Arizona, 
Nrw  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada;  and  Gairison  wrote  his 
.-•c>..>larly  books  on  "Texas," ^^'e^tward  Extension"  and  the  diplomatic 
rohiiion.s  of  tlie  Republic  of  Texat^. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Tlistorically,  Texas  has  come  into  its 
own  and  the  rest  of  the  Southwest  is  sharing  in  the  triumph.  It  is  no^v 
clearly  estaljlished  that  Texas  played  the  keystone  xmrt  in  the  Soutliwest 
from  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Centur\', 
arirl  the  i-ecognition  of  these  facts  has  percolated  down  from  scholarly 
works  even  into  the  school-books,  so  tliat  no  text-book  on  the  history" 
nf  the  United  States  is  considered  sound  that  does  not  make  them  known. 

Moi'e  than  this.  The  work  of  these  societies  and  this  group  of  students 
lias  turned  the  light  on  what  has  been  regarded  as  a  blot  on  our  Nation's 
liistory,  arul  siiown  that  the  spot  is  not  nearly  so  dark  as  it  appeared  to 
the  imperfect  vision  of  the  New  England  historians.  Those  writers, 
j)<>sessed  of  imj>erfect  knowledge,  and  squinting  at  our  national  history 
througli  Whig  spectacles  covered  by  antislavery  goggles,  regarded  the 
southwest  ward  movement,  the  settlement  of  Texas,  and  the  revolt  of 
Texas  from  ?*[exico,  as  a  conspiracy  of  the  slave  power  deliberately 
pl;inu(Ml  as  a  means  of  getting  l>igger  pens  to  hold  more  slaves.  But  it 
has  now  been  full}^  demonstrated  that  the  American  settlement  of  Texas 
was  a  movement  just  as  natural  and  no  more  of  a  consjuracy  than  the 
settlement  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  ^Vi^'Consin  by  New  Englanders,  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  by  people  from  the  South  and  the  middle 
region,  or  of  Minnesota  l.»y  Scandinavians,  and  that  it  was  prompted  by 
the  same  simple,  homely  cause,  the  desire  of  the  conjmon  people  for 
homes. 

This  raising  of  Texas  to  its  true  historical  in^portance,  and  tlie  erasure 
of  a  blot  from  our  national  history,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Association,  the  University  of  Texas,  and  the 
grouj)  of  students  whose  work  they  liave  promoted  and  encouraged.  It 
i-  anotlier  shining  exam])le  of  what  native  sons  can  do  for  their  own 
Slate,  and  how  in  turn  this  service  reactr,  upon  the  Nation  at  large. 

[At  this  point  Dr.  Bolton  gave  extemj)ore  an  account  of  the  work 
being  doiie  by  the  University  of  Califonn"a  for  the  histoiy  of  California, 
the  Pacit^ic  Slope  and  the  Southwest.] 

Neglect  of  the  South  in  History. 

A  negative  example  <»f  the  importance  of  each  region's  looking  out  for 
in  the  writing  of  its  history  may  be  taken  from  the  South.  The 
I'.n*  played  by  the  South  in  the  building  of  the  Nation  has  been  greatly 
<'»:-tMried  and  minimized,  largely  for  the  reason  already  stated,  namely, 
thai  uniil  recently  our  histories  have  been  written  by  New  Englanders, 
^y*'",  with  all  their  learning,  are  no  less  provincial  in  theii-  viewpoint 
ti  a!)  the  rest  of  US,  and  until  tlie  Soutli  develops  grea-t  historical  societies 
those  in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West,  and,  until  tlie  rising  school 

>  »uthern  historians,  like  Eleming  and  Hiley,  Dodd  and  Phillips,  shall 
'''«'mt».'ract  that  provincialism  l)y  correcting  the  point  of  view  and  giving 
ir.Mr.-  perfect  knowledge  of  tlie  facts,  the  Old  South  will  not  receive  full 
Jji-t'-rir  justice. 

A  >core  of  illustrations  of  this  neglect  could  be  cited,  but  time  will 
P'  ruiw  (,f  ,){,iy  1^^^.,-^^  which  are  of  especial  interest  to  us  in  the  West: 
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In  the  development  of  the  West  before  1830,  the  South  played  a  lead- 
ing part.  This  fact  seems  generally  to  have  l,)een  overlooked,  and  some 
have  even  assumed  that  the  (Contrary  was  the  case.  Hut  a  glance  at  the 
population  maps  of  ]7:*(),  l^^OO,  lSi>0  and   l^oO  and  a  study  of 

population  statistics  show  ^vith  startling  clearness  what  a  large  part  was 
taken  by  the  Soutii  during  tliat  period  in  the  making  of  the  Trnais- 
Allegheny  West.  The-e  maps  show  the  area  of  settkanent  broadening 
out  in  the  Soutli,  decade  after  decade,  to  a  width  of  a  thousand  miles, 
while  the  northern  area  remained  till  1S25,  when  tlie  Tuie  Canal  was 


built,  a  mere  ban<]  l)or*lering  the  Athmtie  Coast.  Beyond  the  mountains 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Teimessee,  Missis>ipi,  Alat>ania,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  even  Illiimis  and  Indiana,  cainv  into  the  Union  as 
States  largely  made  by  Soutlierners.  Tn  1820  tln^  South  could  claim 
beyond  the  moimtains  a  dv)minating  intluence  in  eight  States  and  one 
Territory,  to  one  fi)r  the  North — Ohio.  Bui  these  are  facts  not  generally 
known. 

The  South  contirmcd  to  take  a  pronnnent  part  in  tlie  \vinning  (^f  the 
West  clear  down  t'j  the  Civil  \\';ir.  It  won  tlie  Xcw  Sonthwest,  l)etween 
1820  and  ISj."),  jnst  as  it  had  won  tht-  Old  Southwest  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  ]*aghteenth  Century.  ^Missouri,  f.ouisiana,  and  Arkansas  were 
but  the  expansion  of  tlie  Old  South.     Wiien  Texas  came  to  be  settled 
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and  mado  into  an  Anglo-Anieiicaii  Comnionwoaltli,  it  Avas  done  almost 
wji'^ily  hy  Southerners,  and  wlun  in  the  40"s  and  the  oO's  tlie  great 
V.'alifornia  anii  Oregon  migration  took  place,  the  South  ccnitinned  to 
furnish  its  ciuota.  But  writers  liave  conimorily  told  the  story  of  the 
Miigratiori  in  such  a  way  as  t>;  h.-ave  tlie  impression  that  all  of  the  set- 
tlors must  have  come  from  the  North  or  the  ^liddle  Tiegion.  'Jlieir  dis- 
torted vision  in  viewing  this  movement  is  illustrated  hy  the  way  in 
v.'hich  they  depict  the  overland  trails  to  the  Far  ^\'est.  They  show  on 
the  n^ap  an  Oregon  Trail,  a  California  Trail,  and  a  Santa  Fe  Trail,  all 
leading  out  from  Independence,  Kansas,  and  no  others.^  There  is  not  a 
suggestion  in  these  trail  ma])s  that  settlers  may  have  come  from  the  South. 
J;ut  the  United  States  census  telis  ns  that  in  1S50  there  were  24,0(X) 
Americans  in  Califoi'uia,  nea.rly  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  American-horn 
po]iulation,  who  ha<]  C(<me  from  the  Southerji  Slates,  most  of  whom  had 
con)e  wiihin  the  pi'eceding  year.  But  from  tlie  maps  of  the  trails,  one 
niiglit  suppose  that  all  ovtjrland  itn migrants  had  come  from  the  North, 
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or  the  ]\Iidille  Region,  since  all  the  trails  lead  out  of  lnde])endence.  Or, 
if  there  were  any  Southerners  here,  that  they  must  have  Ci.)me  hy  the  same 
trails,  without  a  suggestion  as  to  how  they  readied  them.  It  is  quite 
('l*"ar  that  the  maps  of  tlie  trails  were  made  hy  students  looking  at  the 
nngration  from  the  stand}:)oint  of  the  Northea-t ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
'*y  l^oO,  there  had  heen  opiaied  no  less  than  four  or  five  trails  leading 
•  r-'Hi  the  South  to  Califorina,  all  of  them  sontli  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  the 
^'>'itlu'rniuost  route  shown  on  the  ordmary  max^s.  All  of  them  con- 
v«TgtL'<i  on  Fl  Fas<^  or  the  Yuma  Junction.  Sonie  of  them  were  well- 
'♦•'Jlen  roads,  and  over  tliem  f)assed  thousands  of  immigrants  on  their 
v.jiv  'ui  California. 

^  nrtherniore,  the  census  of  18(50  shows  that  40  per  cent  of  the 

^'•r  map  of  these  well-known  trails,  st-e  First  Biennial  Report  Nevada  Historical  Society,  p.  C6. 
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Aiiiericaiis  in  Oregon,  not  Ixu'n  on  the  Pacifio,  .Slope,  \Yere  from  the 
South;  and  a  Hltle  study  ^^hows  that  there  was  a  weli-heaten  branch  of 
the  Oregon  Trail  leading  up  from  Natchez  and  Fort  Smith  to  join  tlic 
Oregon  Trail  on  ilio  i'latle.  Why  has  this  fact-  not  l>eeii  made  well 
known?  Simply  bi:cait^e  our  history  ]i;>.s  been  written  chietiy  hy 
Northerners,  whom  what  was  done  hy  the  South  in  the  o])ening  of  the 
West  luis  not  interested.  It  luis  not  been  a  matter  of  malice  or  wrong 
intent,  but  merel\'  a  fault  due  to  the  ]K)int  of  view. 

Perhax)s  a  sufiicient  number  of  illustrations  bar.  been  given  to  show 
that  no  State  or  section  can  ailord  to  leave  the  writing  of  its  hist(»ry  to 
others,  and  to  show,  on  the  other  h:ind,  that  any  State  or  section  has 
power  to  rectify  its  own  hjst()ri<»graphy  in  ca-e  that  has  Ijeen  improperly 
done. 

The  ai)pIic;)tion  to  Nevaiia  and  her  sister  States  of  the  liocky  ^^lountain 
district  is  obvious.  Tlius  far  there  lias  been  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  tremendous  importance  and  deep  significance  of  this  great  area, 
embodying  in  its  making,  a<  it  does,  social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
ditions Comparable  to  those  of  no  other  region.  We  have  indicated  l»riel]y 
wliat  the  Far  West  hns  meant  in  the  welding  of  the  Nation,  and  in  the 
development  of  Ariieric:ui  nationality  as  0]')posed  to  particularism.  But 
this  is  only  a  single  iuistance  of  the  signiti("ince  which  historian.s  some 
day  will  lind  in  the  history  of  the  mining  States,  if  the  mining  States 
do  their  share  in  making  the  facts  known. 

This  region  presents  a  development  ])eculiar  to  itself.  The  Old  ^^\•st 
and  the  ^liddle  West,  when  they  civ.istituted  the  frontier,  were  chiefly 
farming  frontiers.  Bui  the  niaking  of  the  mountain  region  has  been  the 
fornjation  and  develo])ment  of  a  mining  and  ranching  frontier,  with  idl 
its  peculiar  social  anrl  industrial  features,  l.etween  185^)  and  ISTOtliere 
were  gathered  in  a  tliou.-sind  mitiitig  cani])S  \n  the  canyons  and  gulches 
of  the  llockies  such  gnuip-  of  men  iind  undt.  i-such  conditions  as  the  world 
had  never  knowii  befori',  and  subsequent  developnients  in  this  region  have 
been  as  unlike'  those  of  the  Middle  as  were  those  of  the  pioneering 

period.  It  needs  no  deep  thinking  to  realize  that  these  developments, 
under  these  peculiar  condition^,  must  have  resulted  in  s^>cial  consequences 
unlike  those  produced  l\v  any  other  rt-gion  of  our  country.  But  wlio  can 
say  as  yet  what  they  are?  Who  luis  studie<i  tlieni  seriously  and  on  the 
basis  of  adequate  materials?  And  v/in*  has  gathered  adequate  materials? 
So  far  the  region  has  s<'eii!<^d  to  the  historian  mainly  a  history  of  boe»m 
towns,  the  reign  of  the  b;!d.  roan,  ti:e  institution  of  vigilance  committees 
and  Lynch  L;iw,  tlie  erection  of  territorial  governments,  the  building  of 
trunk-line  rail roails,  and  strugude--  f<>!- statehinxl  under  conditions  deter- 
mined largely  by  i)artisan  jhilitics.  liut  this,  we  maybe  sure,  is  l»ut  a 
superficial  view,  for  no  ()n^'  ha-  tried  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  esti- 
mate the  social  sigiulie.niee  of  this  new  phase  of  American  development. 

Nevada's  History  Not  XJLderstood. 

^^'}lat  is  true  of  the  mountain  States  in  general  is  true  of  Nevada. 
Thus  far,  historians  have  seemed  to  tind  Nevada  a  somewhat  negligible 
quantity  in  the  hi.-tory  of  th'-  Naii^'u.  1  uuti<'e  that  in  tlie  latest  school 
history,  wdnch  |>ride-  itse'f  on  it-^  eiiiphasis  upon  the  West,  the  name  of 
Nevada.  d(»e.^  n<»t  a{>|i''ar,  all h>  aigh  a  ideq.ter  of  twenty  ]>ages  is  headed 
"'i'exas."  Nevada  seem<  to  be  hvrgi-ly  mdcnown  to  historians  except  as 
the 'seat  of  the  C\;mst'.iek  kode  and  a  State  whose  admission  into  tliC 
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Uni(^n  was  dut'  to  llie  need  of  Hepuhlican  votes.  To  the  general  ])uMic 
it  has  Ijeen  known  all  tm)  eonnnonly,  j)erbap.s,  for  its  divorce  courts,  and 
as  the  long  desert  and  nionntain  region  thrvjiigh  wliich  the  tourist  has  to 
pas?  on  going  to  and  from  California.  I'^vcn  one,  of  vour  own  sclh>lars 
lias  declared  Xevad;i  to  he  at  the  hott<tni  of  tlie  scale  in  ideals,  and  has 
complained  that  its  oevelopment  has  heen  almost  wholly  and  solely  mate- 
rialistic. This,  1  i>elieve,  is  t(xj  pessimistic  a  view,  but  it  represents,  per- 
haps, the  righteo.us  ami  permissible  impatience  of  the  zealous  reformer. 

I  have  not  t)ie  least  doul)t  that,  when  history's  full  and  true  verdict  has 
been  given,  Nevada's  past  will  not  l;e  ioun<l  less  interesting  or  instructi\-e, 
or  of  less  significance  in  the  progress  of  the  world  than  that  of  any  other 
Commonwealth  of  equal  })opulation  and  strength.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  State  has  passed  through  social,  economic  and  ])olitical  experiences, 
fought  battles  and  won  victories,  not  only  jieculiar  to  itself,  but  also  of 
rich  signiticance  both  for  her  own  citizens  and  for  the  Nation  at  large. 
The  supercilious  disregard  of  the  historian  today,  the  superficial  carica- 
ture of  the  newspajjer,  the  snap  judgment  of  the  tourist,  the  pessiniistic 
view  of  the  reformer,  are  all  based  upon  i)nperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  their  meaning. 

Good  Beg-icnings  of  Ilislorical  Work. 

This  being  the  case  the  imjiortant  thing  for  Nevada  to  realize  is  t}}at 
the  prou'KAion  of  a  study  of  its  own  history  is  an  ol>ligation  that  rests 
primarily  on  Nevada  itself.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  goodly  begin- 
nings have  already  been  made.  Patriotic  citizeiis  and  energetic  wt^^rkers 
have  organized  a  historical  society,  and  kept  it  alive  under  adverse  and 
even  disheartening  circumstances.  They  have  hammered  awa\'  at  tlie 
Legislatui<)  until  the\'  have  secured  state  recognition,  made  the  Society  a 
state  institution,  and  secured  from  the  State  some  small  linancial  sti]^- 
port.  The  Society  has  made  the  begintiings  toward  a  li})rary  and  a 
museum.  And  many  objects  and  items  of  human  interest  and  sigrdfi- 
cance  do  they  ci-^ntaiir ;  some  of  them  constituting  objects  tliat  can  he 
nowhere  duplie'ated,  and  which,  in  the  British  Museinn  or  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  at  Washington,  wotdd  Ix'  regarded  as  among  tlie  rare 
treasures  of  the  earth.  The  energy  \vhich  your  secretary  has  displayed 
in  bringing  tliese  things  to  pass,  in  the  midst  of  a  l>usy  life  as  a  college 
professor,  is  to  tlie  outsider  n.o  less  than  a  marvel. 

M<jreover,  'some  of  your  Nevada  students  liave  made  the  beginnings 
toward  the  seriotis. writing  of  your  State's  history.  Professor  Wier  lias 
explained  the  ])eculiar  conditions  under  which  the  region  has  devel- 
oped. She  has  shown  these  to  he  the  forindding  aspect  of  the  State's 
surface;  its  lack  of  waterways;  its  lack -of  early  highways;  the  absence 
of  an  agriculttn-al  deveio[tment  at  what  she  calls  "tlie  proper  time  and 
place";  its  sudden  and  al)normal  development  into  econ.omic  importance 
and  statehood  upon  the  discovery  of  the  C<imst(X'k  Lode  and  absentee- 
ism, or  the  lack  of  tiie  home-building  in.-tincts.  The  writer  referred 
to  regarded  these  pectdiarities  primarily  as  cause  for  backwardness;  Init 
I  should  cho<)se  rather  to  regard  them  as  peculiar  conditions  which  will 
help  to  understarid  an<l  explain  Nevada's  positive  contribution  to  the 
forces  of  the  Nation,  when  this  contribution  shall  have  been  ascertained. 

Another  member  of  your  Society  has  recently  made  a  scholarly 
investigation,  as  yet .  unpublishe<l,  regarding  the  inllnence  of  Nevada  on 
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:i  iiKiiter  of  national  impoi'taiice.  tliat  is,  on  national  mining  legislation. 
I  reiVr  to  Miss  ]>eulah  Ilershiser.  a  gradnate  of  yuur  State,  rniversity, 
}>eg;in  her  work  on  this  important  snhject  here  and  has  continued 
It  w  iidi  distinction  in  tlie  rniver-Nily  • -f.  California.     She  Isa-^  siiov/n  that, 

i.  '/e;!use  of  tiie  p(;Gulinr  mining  e-^ uiditions  iri  Xevuda  at  tliat  time,  wlien 
the  great  mining  laws  of  18GG  wore  enacted,  Nevada,  through  lier  Con- 
grt-s.-men  and  her  im])ortance  in  the  Viiining  \\  07'ld ,  really  directed  and 
cniitruiled  the  law-makers  of  the  Nation.  Her  investigation  is  so  interest- 
ing, and  s*)  apt  an  illustration  for  my  purpose,  that  I  beg  leave  to  quote 
fruu!  her  conclusions. 

She  has  shown  that  when  the  Federal  Government  seriously  took  up 
the-  task  of  raining  legislation  in  18G4,  tlie  chief  interest  of  the  solons 
i\t  Washington  was  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  puhlic  debt.  It  was 
as.-umed  that  the  riches  of  the  West  weie  fabulous  and  that  they  might 
hear  the  financial  i)in'densof  the  Nation.  But  the  Nevada  Congressmen, 
\^ith  Nevada  conditions  primarily  in  mind,  not  oidy  forced  Congress  to 
give  up  a  revenue  j:>i)licy  fur  one  designed  to  pr(^mote  mining  and  the 
mining  region,  but  also  secured  the  passage  of  laws  especially  adapted, 
in  the  matter  of  title  and  other  important  particulars,  to  tliC  quartz 
d!>trict,  of  which  Nevada  was  tlicn  the  best  known  type. 

Mi^s  Hershiser  vrrites: 

".V  c-omlnnation  of  circumstanr'i^s  brought  Nevada  into  close  connection 
A\ith  federal  mining  legislation.  Thc}^  were  the  wealth  of  lier  Cjuartz 
mines,  requiring  laws  not  ada])ted  to  the  placers;  the  desire  for  title, 
\vhi<-h  grew  out  of  quartz  mining;  and  the  good  fortune  of  having  as 
Senator  a  miner  and  a  lawyer,  ]lon.A\'m.  ]\r.  Stewart.  Glowing  acc<>imts 
<'f  nnneral  wealth  at  the  clc^se  of  the  Civil  V.'ar,  with  its  grea.t  ]Hil>lic 
dcht,  combined  to  attract  widespread  interest  in  the  mines.   Some  scheme 

rcVf'iiue  seerne(i  sure  to  be  enacted,  but  it  was  averted  Iw  the  I'acific 
C<i;i<t  delegation.  Secondly,  quartz  nnnes  rccptire  large  expenditures  of 
<  ;t]>ital,  as  tliey  last  for  years,  thus  demanding  ])erfect  tith.-.  \\'hile  Cali- 
fornia nniiers  wished  no  title  but  })ossessory,  the  Nevada  miners,  on  account 
of  th.e  (piartz,  desired  a  fee  litle.  This  the  authors  of  tlie  bill  realized, 
and  aimctl  to  satisfy.  In  tlio  third  place,  Nevada's  Congres'^men  were 
i!fif><»rtant  factors.  Henry  G.  Worthington "was  an  eilicient  rej:>resenta- 
tive  during  the  sessions  of  and  18G5,  and  Delos  11.  Ashley  during 

ti,-,^  ]ai(-r  ^e^^i^)lls.  Senator  Stewart's  services  have  been  mentioned  in 
tne  U»dy  of  tliis  article.  It  i:  mainly  through  the  impress  (»f  his  per- 
■^''y.uixy  that  tlie  influence  of  Nevada,  in  connecti(jn  with  its  ri<.'h  quartz 
•  '•i:.' >.  w;e-  brought  to  bear  upon  the  national  mining  laws  of  ISGG.  lie 

ii.  Ay       rightly  considered  'the  father  of  the  mining  laws  of  tlie  United 

i  sds  is  but  a  >ingle  study,  showing  the  influence  of  Ncva<la  on  a  phase 
*n  nfe  asTevting  fundamentally  the  whole  mining  region  and  indirectly 
tn*'  eiuire  .Nation.  This  information  has  already  spread,  ^'ou  see  it  is 
Si  ov  \h:'\u'^  j>roelaimed  by  California.  In  the  class  of  advanced  students 
ni  vdd'-h  Mi-s  Hershiser  did  her  v/ork,  th*^re  were  students  from 
■  oj  .rma,  [  tali.  Oregon,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  even  Rhode 
^i.tud.  S(>me  of  them  will  go  back  to  those  States,  and  in  their  teach- 
^'-'in  not  eotnpietely  overlook  Ntn-ada,  as  tlicy  (.)therwise  might 
prob;d.!y  would  have  done,  ami  when  the  pa])er  is  published  it  will 

read  by  still  others.    Suppu-e,  now,  that,  instead  of  one  such  study, 
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your  students  should  be  enabled  and  encjuraired  to  make  a  score,  fifty,  a 
hundred,  special  studies  in  the  history  of  yoor  State.  Then  would  his- 
torians everywhere  be  forced  to  recognize,  and  have  at  hand  the  materials 
for  recording  in  due  proportion,  Nevada's  significance  in  the  making  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Need  of  Gathering  Materials. 

Must  more  be  said  i-egarding  the  need. of  historical  work  in  Nevada,  if 
Nevada's  history  is  to  be  proi)er!y  written? 

The  first  task,  olndously,  is  tht?  gathering  of  an  infinitely  more 
complete  body  of  historical  materials  than  riow  exists  anywhere.  The 
size  of  the  task  of  gathering  tlie  sources,  and  the  need  of  help  by  the 
historian,  is  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  broadening  uf  our  notion 
of  what  history  is. 

Says  Mr.  Buck  in  a  recent  paper:  ''Tlie  growth  of  democracy — political, 
industrial,  and  intellectual — during  the  lasi.  half  century,  has  been 
reflected  in  the  field  of  historiography  by  a  broadening  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  history.  We  are  no  longer  co-iitent  with  the  annals  of 
government  or  the  activities  of  jMiblie  men;  we  insist  on  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  lives  and  thoughts  and  ideals  of  the  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  llie  rulers  and  !^oldiers.  In  Germany  the 
historians  are  attempting  to  write  C"ltvr;.'rsrk)rJitc.  In  America  we  are 
as  much  concerned  to  know  how  the  coiU.inent  was  settled  and  developed 
as  about  the  doings  of  the  l^'esidents,  Congrt^ss,  or  the  national  armies. 

■'If  the  scope  of  history  is  t')  be  thus  Ivroadened,  a  corresponding 
broadening  of  the  sources  fr.)ni  whieli  history  is  to  be  written  is  neces.- 
sary.  No  longer  will  th*:  reeords  of  gL)vernnient  and  papers  of  public 
men  be  sufiicient — we  mu-t  searcli  for  the  records  of  the  people,  aiul 
devise  means  by  which  these  rec»)rds  mny  he.  studied  and  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  their  significancer 

Turner  has  said  in  the  ranw  cnnneetion: 

"In  order  to  make  it  ]->ossible  t<')  write  tlie  history  of  the  growth  of 
this  great  new  country  of  th<'  \\'e<t,  with  it^  -trong  individuality  and  its 
high  level  of  edueation  aiiil  mor;)ls,  it  i-:  necessary  to  collect  an  enormous 
mass  of  materials.  The  njain  interest  in  tlie  West  has  not  been  in  its 
historical  episodes,  but  in  the  development  of  society.  This  fact  makes 
the  wj'iting  of  the  history  more  dilhcult.  It  is  none  the  less  striking 
and  romantic,  however,  lo  a  hi-torian  ^vho  has  the  eye  to  see  thing-  in 
the  large  way;  but  this  caj.>.u-ity  to  see  tiie  large  outlines  must  be 
supported  by  the  exac.'t  knuwlvdge  of  an  enormous  mass  of  small  facts, 
and  the  gathering  of  many  scholars  to  work  on  the  material." 

Danger  That  the  Material  May  Be  Destrayed. 

Much  of  this  task  of  gathering  material  has  a  time  limitation,  for 
many  of  the  materials  must  be  gatliered  s<-X)n  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
Your  history  is  connectvjd,  with  thr  limit  Ite-^s  past  by  your  waning  Washoe 
tribe.  This  is  a  people  unique  in  the  w.uld,  with  linguistic  connection 
with  no  other  kn.own  triln;  on  the  f:icc  of  the  glol»e.  In  the  centuries 
to  come  one  of  the  pricele--  tre;e-tn-e<  of  universal  literature  will  be  the 
mythology  of  th(^  aboriginal  duflliT-;  nf  our  land,  no  less  prized  than 
that  recorded  i)y  the  bards  of  (irt^-ce  and  lU>nie.  Ifave  you  preserved 
the  mythology  of  the  Waslioe.-?  Tljeir  history  may  have  had  little  pcr- 
ceptii)le  influence  upon  the  development  of  modern  Nevada;  but  tlieir 
tradition  is  a  part  of  the  traditions  (;f  the  Stale;  they  have  played  their 
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]>art  in  the  history  of  nboriginal  America,  and  the  world  cannot  afford  to 
lose  one  least  item  which  tlieir  history' will  add  it)  the  sum  total  of  our 
— L-nowledge of  the  ])r()gressof  universal  man.  But  your  \\'ashoes  will  soon 
jjassawjiy.  »'^incc  i8o0  tli(w  have  <lwindled  hy  tv/o-thiixls,  and  luive  long 
since  hecome  parasites  and  ceaM.d  io  live  tlreir  primitive  life.  Whatever 
is  to  be  preserved  of  their  culture  must  he  gathered  nov;. 

Much  of  the  early  history  of  tlie  State  must  come  from  tlie  tongues  or 
the  pens  of  the  early  pioneers,  who  are  fast  crossing  the  divide;  and  unless 
it  is  recorded  now  it  will  perish  with  tliem.  ^Tany  of  the  pioneers  liave 
already  gone  to  their  last  earthly  sleep,  and  liave  taken  heyond  the  ken 
of  man  important  x^arts  of  your  early  history.  But  they  may  have  left 
letters,  documents,  or  other  mementoes  of  those  early  days,  whicli  will 
help  to  supply  the  loss.  Have  you  gathered  these  mementoes,  and  put 
tliem  in  a  place  of  safetj'  wliere  thry  can  be  used  hy  future  historians? 
Or,  are  they  lying  imheeded,  incli  deep  in  the  attic's  dust,  to  be  torn  to 
shreds  to  make  pillows  for  the  heads  of  tender  young  mice ;  to  decay 
from  the  rain  that  comes  through  the  leaky  roof;  to  be  destroyed  when 
the  house  burns,  or  to  be  consigned  to  the  tire  as  rubbish  by  thoughtless 
or  unappreciative  licirs? 

The  'Need  of  State  Legislation  for  the  Preservation  of  Archives. 

It  is  not  only  the  materials  still  in  private  hands  that  need  to  be 
protected  from  the  danger  of  destruction.  Kxix-rience  has  skiown  that 
public  records  are  none  too  safe.  Much  of  the  activity  of  one  of  the 
prominent  historians  of  the  Middle  AVest  grew  out  of  the  discovery, 
among  the  refuse  at  the  courthouse  of  old  Vincennes,  Indiana,  of  a 
barrel  of  old  papers  relating  to  the  days  of  I'^rench  occU])ation.  Are  tliere 
any  old  barrels  or  bundles  of  old  papers  in  the  refuse  of  some  of  your 
courthouses,  jus(  as  precious  as  those  of  old  Vincennes,  and  in  danger  of 
tlie  application  of  the  match  toniorrow,  to  make  room  for  tomorrow's 
busijiess?  Is  there  any  dar^ger  of  a  repetition  here  of  the  ei'Ime,  due  to 
criminal  ignorance,  committed  in  New  Mexico  a  few  years  ago  by  an 
American  (governor,  when  he  destroyed  a  large  p<)rtion  of  the  Spanish 
arclnves  at  Santa  Fe  to  make  room  for  current  papers?  These  precious 
records  of  the  oldest  city  in  the  Southwest,  of  the  city  most  filled  with 
Old  World  associations  of  any  in  the  Tnited  States,  had  survived  the 
ravages  of  u'^arly  three  centuries  of  time,  upalrr  the  care  of  an  "unen- 
b.ghtened"  government,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  th.e  oflicial  representative 
of  an  "enlightened  and  progressive"  nation,  tn  this  case  it  is  certainly 
ea>u'r  to  admit  the  progressiveness  than  the  enlightment. 

Idiere  is  oidy  one  way  to  avert  such  calamities,  and  this  is  to  provide 
by  .-tate  legislation  for  state  supervision  of  all  (*oimty  arid  otlier  local 
r(-i'ords.  Siirh  laws  have  been  passed  by  a  number  of  States,  and 
•  Nevada  will  do  well  to  secure  the  passage  of  one  at  no  distant  date. 
W  It  bout  it  tlu-re  is  no  guarantee  that  the  most  precious  documents  will 
not  at  any  njornent  be  destroyed  as  useless  l.»y  -^oriie  ignorant  oflicial  who 
has  no  interest  in  history  and  no  conception  of  what  constitutes  an  his- 
toriral  source. 

Need  of  Publication  of  Materials. 

Materials  once  gathered,  arid  provision  made  for  their  safe  keeping, 
eatah^guing.  and  administr.ition,  adequate  provision  should  be  niade 
f<'r  their  publication  under  ])r(»])er  editorial  sui)ervision.  The  Nevada 
Historical  Society  now  j)ul)lishes  a  small  volume  of  papers  once  in  two 
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yeiirs — two  such  voIuidcs  only  have  appeared.  At  this  rate  little 
progress  will  he  made  toward  making  the  valuahle  documents  already 
gnt!iere<l  hy  the  Society  avai]ai»le  to  students  outside  of  Iveno.  Instead  of 
one  sn^all  vohuiie  in  two  years,  Lhu  Socieiy  should  he  ahle  to  puhlish  at 
least  one  gO(.)d-sized  volume  each  y<.'ar.  ^J'his  v/oiild  mean  the  multipli- 
cation of  tlie  puhlishing  activities  of  the  Society  hy  fom-.  And  this 
should  he  the  ndnimiim. 

'Need  of  Incentive  and  Support  for  Investigators. 

Finally,  not  tluit  the  list  of  needs  is  e.xhausled,  htit  that  my  time  has 
passed,  provision  must  he  made  for  the  training  and  direction  of  young 
students  in  the  proper  study  and  utilization  of  these  historical  nmterials. 
Tlie  time  was  when  any  person  wlio  had  made  a  failure  of  everything 
else,  or  who  needed  t(^  get  a  ''start  in  the  worhl"  hefore  going  into  lousi- 
ness or  the  professions,  was  regardctl  as  a  suiiahle  sort  of  a  ])erson  for  a 
school  teacher,  and  when  history  could  he  written  hy  any  gentlenum  of 
leisure  and  taugtit  as  a  sort  of  fag-end  of  tlie  curricidum  hy  an^^  one  who 
had  an  hour's  s])are  time.  But,  as  T  said,  that  time  was.  It  is  no  more. 
Historians  and  teachers  of  history  now  h.ave  to  he  trained,  and  training 
requires  tinie  and  money. 

In  this  direction  Nevada  would  do  well  to  provide  for  two  things. 
First,  time  and  equipment  ft-r  thc^se  in  the  dei-Mrtment  of  history-  of  the 
State  University,  not  only  to  tcn.ih  the  courses  in  European  and  American 
history  necessary'  for  the  genei-al  culture  of  Wiv.  students  of  the  various 
dei)artments,  hut  also,  and  especially,  to  direct  advanced  students  in  the 
investigation  of  suhjects  connected  with  yoin-  local  liistory  and  the  histor}^ 
of  the  general  Avestern  region  of  which  Nevada  forms  a  ]")art.  Of  the 
fifteen  voknnes  of  monographs  and  |)ai)ers  ]»uhlhshed  hy  the  Texas  State 
Historical  Association,  perhnpis  one-third  consists  of  studies  made  at  the 
University  of  'J'exas  hy  advaiu-ed  students  in  tlie  University. 

But  the  studeiit  of  local  history  needs  outlook,  and  it  is  not  prohal.tle 
that  for  some  time  to  come  tie-  University  of  Nevada  will  he  ahle  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  trairnng  requi-iie  for  i^iving  full  equipment  for  the  best 
historical  writing.  Provision  shoidd  hu  made,  then,  for  sending  promis- 
ing students  to  some  larger  univej-siiy  where  western  history  and  world 
history  is  taught  in  tlie  large  way.  The  State  could  not  do  Itetter  tlian 
to  estahlish  amuial  fellowshi['s  for  graduates  of  the  State  University  who 
have  shown  special  aptitud<>  tor  hi>Torical  work,  cnahling  them  to  study 
in  one  of  the  larger  univer-il where  iiie  requisite  training  in  general 
and  western  history  can  he  seemed,  'i'he  example  of  California  might 
be  mentioned  in  this  conneetiun.  In  that  State  the  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West  have  shown  tlieir  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
State's  history  to  the  extent  <>i  provi<iiii.r  an  armual  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  maintt  fianee  of  three  students  each  year,  two  at 
home  and  one  ah-road,  tngage<!  in  the  study  of  Ualifortiia  history.  This 
money  could  not  l>e  l>etter  spent  hy  the  Native  Sons,  and  a  similar 
investment  wrtuld  he  ]M-oritahie  for  tlie  St;it('  of  Nevada. 

Money  Needed. 

It  is  plain  from  what  I  Isave  said  that  if  all  this  work  is  to  he  done 
by  the  liistorical  Soeiefy  and  atlihated  agencies,  tliey  nuist  have  the 
support  of  the  piihlic.  The  jH-tejtlc  must  ^lenv  their  interest  and  appre- 
ciation, and  espcf.'ially  nm-t  they  provide  n;')ney.     I  will  not  temporize 
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and  deceive  l>y  saying  tluit  -a  little  money  will  do;  it  will  he]]>,  but  it 
will  not  do.  The  work  of  preserving  your  records  and  writing  your  his- 
tory is  yours.  Your  Society  is  a  state  instituti(^n ,  and  its  functions  are 
})u})!ic  lutictions.  If  you  think  they  arc  woilli  while,  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  tlict  is  to  enable  tlie  Society  to  perform  its  patriotic  task. 

Nevada  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  small  and  mean.  The  M'est  was 
made  by  nature  and  developed  by  man  on  a  gigantic  scale;  it  is  the  home 
of  i)ig  ideas,  where  people  do  not  speak  or  deal  in  terms  of  cop])er  cents, 
or  picayunes,  or  of  lumdreds  of  dollars,  but  of  thousands  and  unllions. 
Nevada  has  not  been  niggardly  in  giving  great  fortunes  to  lier  citizens. 
Why  should  nr)t  some  portion  of  this  wealth  be  dcv(^>ted  in  liberal  measure 
by  legislative  appropriation  and  private  gift  to  making  possible  the  writ- 
ing of  the  State's  history?  In  Califoiada  the  giving  of  ft)rtun(>s  to  state 
educational  institutions  has  become  a  hal)it,  and  in  Nevada  the  State 
University  has  prospered  through  help  of  tliis  kind.  Let  some  other 
wealthy  citizen  serve  his  State  by  erecting  a  suitable  and  safe  building 
for  the  State  llistc<rical  Society.  Let  another  endow  the  Society;  let 
another  establish  a  cliair  of  W'estern  LTistorjMn  the  Uidversity  of  Nevada; 
and  let  still  another  estal>lish  one,  or  two.  or  three,  annual  scholarships 
to  enable  advanced  Nevada  students  to  stud\'  history  here,  and  in  some 
of  the  larger  universities. 

If  you  want  this  woi'k  well  d(^ne,  do  it  yourself.  When  you  have  done 
it,  then  will  Nevada,  like  Texas  and  the  ^liddle  West,  historically  come 
into  its  own. 


PIONEER  DAY  EXERCISES 

July  3,  I9il 

^\'a^boe  County's  Fiftieth  Anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Reno,  July 
4,  1911.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  reunion  of  the  old  pioneers 
of  the  State.  In  the  morning  exercises  were  held  at  l^owning  Park,  and 
in  the  afternoon  a  reception  was  tendered  the  pioneers  at  Elks'  Ilall,  at 
which  time  was  signed  t'ae  Reunion  Roll,  a  pliotograph  of  which  appears 
in  this  vuUune.    The  exercises  at  the  Park  were  as  follows: 

INVOCATION 

Ivev.  Samuel  Unswoeth 

"O  God,  r.ur  help  in  ages  past, 

C)ur  hope  for  [the]  years  to  come," 

we  thank  Thee  for  putting  into  the  hearts  of  Thy  children  the  call  of  the 
unknown,  the  zest  c>f  adventure,  the  joy  nnd  courage  of  conquest.  Thou 
hast  made  pioneers,  for  Tliou  liast  made  (ill  heroes  of  faith.  It  was 
Thou  ^^-]\o  calledst  Abiaham,  our  fntlier,  frum  the  decaying  civilization 
of  the  East  to  find  a  sweet^^r  home  and  found  a  ])urer  religion  in  his 
unknown  \\>st.  Still  westward  "Idiou  did<t  guide  Cohunbus  over  "thy 
paths  in  the  sea"  to  this  goo<l  hmd  which  he  had  seen  by  faith  and  felt 
to  be  near  by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  S[)irii.  We  thank  Thee  for  these 
Thy  servants,  and  for  tb.eir  successors,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  their 
doughty  sons,  who  })ushed  their  veiiturosome  way  to  this  fair  land  of  the 
farthest  ^^'est  which  we  rejoice  to  call  our  home,  'i'oday,  our  Fatlier, 
we  are  going  Ijack  in  tender  memory  to  recall  our  own  State's  early  set- 
tlers, and  to  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  which  their  faith,  endurance 
and  heroism  have  }>equeathed  to  lis.  Among  them — great  and  useful 
among  them — was  thi<  ]»ioneer  who  is  going  to  address  us.  For  many 
years  he  served  the  people  of  our  State,  and,  later,  of  the  Nation,  as  a 
great  and  fearless  editor,  lie  has  u.-ed  his  splendid  intellect  in  Thy 
service;  he  has  dared,  in  the  preai-hing  of  I'iiy  righteousness,  conditions 
which  only  a  good  conscience  and  a  go(»(i  courage  could  have  faced.  Plis 
tenderness  of  heart  has  haloed  for  oui-  inspiration  the  bright  examples 
of  our  land,  and  liis  intuitive  sym})athy  has  traced  the  veins  of  gold 
through  the  lives  of  the  lieroic  lowly.  For  these  Thy  gifts  to  him  we 
praise  Thee,  and  we  pray  Tliee  to  bless  him  as  he  brings  to  us  the 
message  of  his  experien^'e. 

Be  with  this  fast-dwindliiig  line  of  "the  old  pioneers^  our  benefactors. 
Let  the  light  of  Thy  love  shine  upon  tliem  and  about  them  in  their 
declin.ing  years.  "Here  tb.ey  have  no  ci»ntinuing  city."  Turn  their  eyes 
to  the  one  al»ove.  Let  them  find  their  eternal  Home  and  fitul  them- 
selves "at  home"  with  Tlieel 

God  of  our  tiitliers,  hy  uho<e[iand 

Thy  ptH)})k'  Htiii  are  Iih-st, 
Be  with  lis  through  our  jiiljiraiiage; 

Conduct  UH  to  our  rest. 
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Throiifjli  each  perplexing  path  ol'  life 

Our  \\ondering  foot?tepr;  j^uide; 
Give  us  each  day  oar  daily  bread, 

And  raiiueiit  fit  provide. 

O  spread  Thy  slieltering  vrings  around, 

Till  all  our  w  anderings  cease,  - 
And  at  our  Father's  loved  abode 

Our  souls  arrive  in  peace. 

Such  blessings  from  Thy  gracious  baud 

Our  humble  xuayers  implore; 
And  Thou,  the  Lord,  shalt  be  our  God 

And  poriiori  evermore.  — A^iex. 

Mii<ic  Band 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
Mayor  K.  C.  Tl'EJRITIN 

In  niy  official  capacity  as  IMayor  of  tlie  biggest  little  city  on  the  map, 
I  liavo  l>ecn  called  upon  to  welcome  to  our  city  the  pioneers  of  this 
county,  and  of  the  State. 

Many  were  the  days  of  youi*  trials  of  nerve  and  ^rit;  many  were  the 
nnsgivings  which  you  buried  witiiin  your  hearts  when  you  took  upon 
yourselves  the  arduous  task  of  reclaiming  our  desert  wastes.  Hard,  and 
perhaps  at  times  almost  }j0})eless,  were  your  efYorts.  It  took  strong  men 
and  women  to  triumph  in  tlie  face  of  the  innumerable  obstacles  which 
('!.>nfronted  you.  That  you  have  done  so  to  the  fullest  extejit  is  wit- 
nessed liy  the  condition  prevailing  here  at  present.  \\'asLoe  County, 
v.  heii  you  came  here,- was  not  a  tenipting  i)la<-e  to  live  in  or  in  which  to 
earn  a  liveliliood  for  yourselves  and  families.  Leno,  if  here  at  all,  was 
a  very  small  burg.  We  all  look  upon  these  things  now  with  pride; 
})ri<le  for  the  magniticent  farms  and  their  productiveness;  i)ri(Je  for  the 
m;ignilie-ent  little  cit\"  which  you  started  and  reared  here;  pride  for  the 
irrigation  systems  which  you  builded  by  the  sweat  of  your  l)rows  and 
wh;.-h  now  furnish  the  water  for  thousands  of  fertile  acres ;  pride  for  the 
magnilicent  citizenship  which  you  i^ropagated,  and  which  now  prevails 
In  re,  the  most  broad-minded  and  wholes<)mc  and  the  most  pervaded  by 
I  Si*-  -■pirit  of  hospitality  and  brotherly'  love,  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
^hi^  l.n.ad  land  of  our.^. 

I'i'i  you  l)uild  well?  I  am  sure  of  it.  Lfave  you  ha<l  the  amount  of 
'■re  lit  wliieh  should  have  been  accorded  you?  No — and  yet  the  people 
J'  ".'iHM.r  here  do  appreciate  your  efforts  and  your  hardsliips — do  feel 
i:?  iih  t«i  you.  And  they  are  gathered  here  today  to  do  you  homage, 
i  mic  \\-.ii!d  not  permit  me,  nor  have  I  the  power  of  transmitting  thought 
hi  :\  dc'^'iv-e  Kullicient,  to  express  the  feeling  which  exists  in  the  hearts  of 
t*.i-  pr-'..p,,>  tov,ard  you.  I  can  only  say  to  you  today  that  we  thank  you 
.■^r  wiiat  Vol!  have  (k)ne  for  us.  We  are  glad  you  are  here,  and  may  you 
all  liv.-  to  enjoy  in  the  fullest  degree  the  fruits  of  your  labors. 

I  bid  yon  a  mo^t  hearty  and  cordial  welcome.  The  key  of  this  city  is 
y  -ur-;  it  opms  to  you  all  that  is  ours.  May  your  sojourn  with  us  be 
h\h:'\  with  much  pleasure  for  yuu. 

^'*ng— "  Auld  kangSyne"  Double  Quartette 
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TfUKH  KlKXXLVi.  HFJ'OKT 


SHORT  TALKS  BY  PIONEERS 

Mr,  Sam  P.  Davis  (in  part)  :  ''At  first  when  1  received  the  invitation 
to  address  tins  crowd,  J  felt  insidted  l.)ecause  I  took  it  as  a  reilection 
upon  my  age.  But,  when  your  cotnrniltec  said  that  if  I  would  cool 
do^vn  I  might  l)e  one.  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  cclehration,! 
cooled  down,  ^ly  first  tlirilling  experience  in  licno  was  at  the  hig  tire. 
I  vs'as  awakened  one  night  by  the  sound  of  the  fire  bell.  The  advice  of 
Hank  ]\Ionk  was  Before  you  waste  any  time  getting  up,  put  your  hand 
against  the  wall,  nnd  if  it  is  not  hot,  go  to  sleep  again."  The  first  time  I 
put  my  hand  against  the  wall  it  was  cold,  and  I  decided  to  stay  where 
I  was.  But  the  second  time  I  tried  it  I  got  out  of  bed  in  a  hurry.  1 
wish  now  that  I  had  bought  Reno  then.  At  that  time  there  was  only  a 
ferry  across  the  river.  Rollin  I)aggett  was  hired  by  the  landlord  at  the 
hotel  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Truckee.  }Je  v/as  no  carpenter. 
^^dlen  it  was  tlnished  he  began  to  wonder  if  he  would  dare  to  cross  his 
own  bridge  to  get  out  of  town.  That  night  a  freshet  washed  the  bridge 
away  and  Daggett  started  to  bring  a  damage  suit  against  the  landlord 
for  ^^25,000.  But  there  was  only  one  Rollin  Daggett  in  the  world.  His 
(jolden  Era  in  California-  was  the  first  literary  pa])er  in  the  world  started 
with  Nevada  money.    But  it  was  not  tlie  last  one." 

Mr.  B.  F.  Lkete  (in  part) :  "In  August,  l.^oO,  I  met  Bonis  P.  Drexler 
in  Sacramento  and  learned  Ivoui  him  of  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock 
Lode,  ^\'e  came  togetlier  to  this  country.  At  that  time  there  v/as  no 
one  here  save  tlie  One  who  plai^ted  the  sagebrush.  Over  at  Franktown 
was  an  old  house  where  court  was  held  and  wliere  a  man  was  sentenced 
to  deatii." 

Mr.  Leete  read  extracts  from  a  pajier  delivered  before  the  Irrigation 
Congress  in  11)07. 


Song — "America' 


Double  Quartette 


THE  PIONEERS 


Judge  C.  C.  GooDwix 

It  lacks  but  a  mon-tb  of  fifty-one  years  since  I  first  looked  out  upon 
tbis'valley. 

Tbings  liave  cbanged  somewbat  since  tben.  There  \\as  no  Keno  tben. 
Tbei-e  was  no  bridge  nor  ferry  here  tben. 

But  the  Truckee  was  low,  only  about  two  feet  deep,  and  so  my  coni- 
])anion  and  rnyself  decided  tu  ford  it. 

I  was  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  a  inule  nnn:ted  Haninali.  In  Pknnas 
County,  California,  where  Hannali  resided,  she  had  a  large  reputation  for 
sagacity.  On  that  day  Uannali  thought  she  needed  a  bath;  she  knew 
that  I  did,  and  so  in  the  middle  of  the  river  she  lay  down. 

1  had  other  cold  baths  in  ^^'ashoe  County. 

The  people  here  after  a  wdiiie  gave  nie  n  high  and  honorable  office,  for 
wdiich  I  was  most  grateful.  I  determined  to  make  niy  permanent  home 
here. 

I  bought  a  half-interest  in  a  ranch  up  the  valley.  I  cleared  much  of 
the  sagebrush  from  it  with  my  own  bands. 

Two  or  three  of  us  built  a  ditch  seven  miles  long,  from  the  river,  to 
irrigate  it. 

I  raised  one  crop  of  wire  vrorms  an.d  one  crop  of  locusts  from  it.  The 
worms  destroyed  everything  planted;  the  locusts  devoured  eveiy  green 
thing — except  me. 

I  went  away,  carrying  nothing  with  me  that  I  treasured  save  some 
friendships  that  were  very  sweet  then,  and  which  the  on-sweeping  3'ears 
have  not  caused  to  grow  cold. 

l)Ut  I  suspect  that  my  personal  aiiairs,  then  or  now,  are  not  of  any 
ab.sorbing  interest  to  you. 

It  was  of  the  Pioneers  tliat  you  wished  me  to  speak.  M'hen  I  received 
your  committee's  invitation  to  come  here  today,  I  was  glad,  and  held  the 
invitation  as  a  great  honor. 

Rut  wdien  I  read  that  I  might  be  called  upon  to  say  something  of  the 
Pioneers,  then  I  became  afraid. 

For  they  who  might  fitly  have  spoken  on  that  theme  are  all  gone. 
Under  the  beatings  of  the  years  one  voice  after  another  has  grown  still, 
and  as  we  call  to  them  no  replies  come  back  save  the  echoes  of  our  own 
unanswered  cries. 

But  in  thought  we  can  still  see  tliem.  How  si)lendid  was  that  pro- 
cession! The  wilderness  and  the  desert  only  were  before  them,  but  in 
their  arteries  the  hut,  red  blood  of  youth  v.as  tlirobbing;  in  their  souls 
IIo])e  was  singing  to  them  triumphal  songs  which  were  pagans  of 
enchantment. 

What  did  they  cnre  what  obstacles  might  be  heaped  in  their  ])aths? 
Idic  mirage  l)et\>re  their  eyes  tilled  the  wilderness  with  light,  and  turned 
*di**  mantle  of  serge,  whicli  the  desert  had  drawn  over  its  naked  breast, 
int..  a  n^be  of  cloth  of  gold. 

The  first  Pionet-rs  to  cross  the  Pockies  were  thor^e  who  set  the  first 
>takes  of  civilization  in  the  Northwest.    No  dream  of  mine.^  of  gold  and 
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silver  was  before  their  eyes.  People  had  been  invading  their  domain 
west  (^f  the  Missouri  too  fast;  tliey  began  to  luive  neighlKjrs  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  their  old  honjes.  They  began  to  be  crowded  and  to 
feel  tliat  oppression  on  their  respiratory  organs  tliat  men  feel  when 
lowered  into  a  sliaft  where  ther*^"  is  uo  ventilation. 

So  they  repaired  their  prairie  sciiooners,  hitched  their  oxen  to  them, 
put  on  board  such  simple  things  as  they  fancied  they  would  need,  on 
them  loaded  their  wives  and  children  and,  heading  west,  started. 

Then  the  air  above  that  long  waste  became  sanctified  by  the  swear- 
words of  Missouri. 

They  knew  in  advance  that  there  were  mountains  and  rivers  and 
deserts  to  cross,  but  what  of  them".-'  Tliey  knew  that  there  would  be 
hostile  savages  in  their  patVis,  l)Ut  tliey  were  not  afraid.  Tliey  knew 
that  there  was  no  road,  that  they  must  bhize  the  first  trail,  but  they 
reasoned  that  it  would  have  to  be  done  some  time,  why  not  then? 

They  had  heard  of  the  awful  silence  of  the  desert,  but  tliey  trusted  to 
those  same  swear-words  and  to  t  he  crack  of  their  whips  to  drive  thatawa^''. 

They  wanted  more  land  and  fewer  neighl)ors,  plenty  of  room,  and 
reasorjed  that  tiie  more  ditficult  the  journey  tlie  less  liable  would  they  be 
to  l:»e  followed. 

So  they  ni'/ved  out,  so  they  followed  their  purpose,  and  never  rested 
until  the  Colnnd>ia  rolled  before  tliem,  and  the  Willamette  X'alley  broke 
upon  their  visions  like  an  answer  to  prayer. 

They  never  realized  that  the  feat  they  had  performed  was  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  in  history. 

We  can  understand  tliat  men  could  do  such  a  tiling,  but  think  of  the 
women  iii  that  train;  women  who  love  dainty  and  beautiful  tijings  and 
the  joys  of  liome  and  society. 

Think  of  them  in  that  mighty  wilderness,  clasping  their  children  to 
their  hearts,  in  those  nights  when  the  prairie  wolf  and  mc)untain  wolf 
howled  around  them!  What  fears  they  must  liave  fought  back,  what 
longings  they  must  have  suy)pressed! 

No  wonder  Portland  is  called  tiie  City  of  Roses.  They  have  come  from 
the  hopes  that  were  buried  in  the  hearts  of  those  Pioneer  Oregon  women 
and  could  never  find  expression  until  they  sprung  up  in  flowers  from 
those  women's  graves. 


The  next  Pioneers  went  to  Utah. 

They  had  no  dreams  of  gold  or  silver  mines. 

Lives  of  toil  and  privation  with  but  scant  reward  were  what  they 
contracted  for. 

But  the  arm  of  Faith  was  around  them,  and  so  when  they  camped  in 
the  Salt  LakeA'alley,  with  the  barren  mountains  behind  them,  the  desert 
stn^tching  out  Ixfore  them,  and  the  sullen,  heavy  ^\•aves  of  the  Great 
Lake  rolling  in  siglit  in  the  distance,  they,  kneeling  on  that  soil,  held  a 
praise  service  of  thankful  prayer  and  triumphal  s»mg. 

They  were  bouyant  with  youth  and  strength.  They  took  up  their  work 
and  pursued  it  and  accepted  privation  and  hardships  as  a  matter  of 
c*)urse.    j^at  slo^vly  the  face  of  tlu'  desert  l)egan  to  change. 

Flowers  came  and  fruits  and  gohlen  grain,  and  as  their  youth  an.d 
>trength  waned,  more  and  more  the  earth  responded,  and  if  you  will  go 
there  now  and  look  around,  it  will  not  be  hard  for  you  to  imagine  that, 
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"Gathering  to  Zion" 

by  some  subtle  clieuiistry,  the  3'onth  and  dreams  and  liopes  of  those 
Pioneers  Imve  been  tr;!nsnuited  into  fruits  and  llowers,  for  tlie  frown  of 
the  desert  has  given,  away  to  smiles  and  tiie  niouiitains  surrounding  that 
valley  have  become  the  frame  of  a  ])icture  more  beamiful  than  the  old 
masters  ever  dreamed  of. 


The  Pioneers  of  California  were  not  like  any  others.  They  came  from 
every  State  antl  nation:  they  were  the  pick  of  the  world. 

They  were  all  youn^^;  all  alert.  From  across  the  plains,  from  round 
the  Horn,  up  from  the  pestilential  L-<thmus,  they  came.  They  had  suf- 
fered enough  in  coming  to  make  th.em  considerate  and  generous  but  the 
more  self-contained;  and  so  when  the\'  l(>v.)ked  out  upon  the  empire  that 
was  to  be  redeemed,  tiiey  never  for  a  nioujent  doulned  their  ability  to 
perforn^  the  task. 

They  went  to  their  W(.)rk  joyously  and  sang  as  they  toiled.  They 
laughed  hardships  to  scorn  and  made  jests  of  misfortune.  AMiat  they 
suffered  they  hi<l  in  their  breasts,  and  when  disappointments  came,  like 
the  S})artan  boy,  they  let  them  gnaw  at  their  own  hearts  and  made  no  sign. 

That  royal  band!  They  did  not  come  to  patiently  plod  their  way 
until  at  last  a  State  should  round  into  form,  of  which  they  should  be 
the  representatives. 

Rather  they  came  to  carve  at  once  a  State  out  of  the  wiMerness,  whicli 
should  represent  them. 

Tlicy  possessed  within  themselves  all  needed  materials. 

There  were  tongues  tipp^■d  with  fire,  men  wlio  by  their  eloquence 
could  sway  a  multitude  as  the  autunm  winds  sway  the  great  pines  on 
the  Sierra,  until  the  roar  rivals  that  of  the  deep  sea  as  it  surges  against 
the  shore. 

The  echoes  of  their  v{»ices  still  sanctify  the  air  (jl  tlie  golden  coast. 

There  were  writers  whose  pens  were  set  to  music  and,  though  the  pens 
have  fallen  froui  their  hands  and  the  hands  themselves  have  fallen  back 
to  dust,  that  nuisic  comes  sounding  down  the  years  in  mei(^dy  sweeter 
than  the  love  songs  of  mating  birds. 

There  were  great  jurists  and  learned  lawyers. 

There  were  profound  sch<^)lars  and  statesmen. 
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There  were  some  young  soldiers,  wlio  held  in  their  souls,  as  they  later 
provtnl,  all  the  elements  of  great  eummanders. 

1'here  were  men  of  affairs,  fmaneial  and  industrial  kings,  who  looking 
around  ihem  at  what  was  to  be  done,  said,  low  to  their  own  souls: 
We  are  equal  to  it  all;  we  will  go  on  from  conquest  to  conquest." 

It  was  nothing  for  tliem  to  hlaze  tlie  trails,  to  build  tije  roads,  the 
bridges,  the  cities;  to  grasp  and  solve  new  problems  in  engineering;  to 
readjust  moldy  laws  to  make  them  fit  new  cc»nditions;  to  rear  signal 
st:\tion?  to  civilization  from  Siskiyou  to  San  T)iego,  and  ranging  out  over 
tlieir  work  were  songs  of  cheer,  from  new  singers,  vrhich  beat  upon  that 
air  like  the  angel's  song  of  hoj:)e. 

They  early  dedicated  the  State  to  freedom,  to  law,  to  justice,  to  indus- 
try, to  k-itrning;  and  they  kept  the  faith. 

They  were  not  all  eitln.-r  great  or  good,  bat  they  averaged  higher  than 
ever  before  had  the  peox)le  of  a  State. 

Therewere  not  many  good  women  there  for  a  long  time,  and  the  wild 
beast  develops  rapidly  in  man  wlien  the  trail  of  the  robes  of  pure  women 
does  not  sanctify  the  streets  ond  there  are  no  reproaches  in  good  women's 
e\'es  to  abash  man  when  he  becomes  reckless. 

But  where  else  were  true  -women  ever  so  much  revered  as  there;  wdiere 
were  children  ever  so  much  loved? 

Xot  all  succeeded,  Init  many  did;  great  work  was  performed,  mighty 
advances  made;  many  built  nionuments  to  themselves  which  wdll  stand 
forever.   


The  Pioneers  of  Nevada,  how  shall  I  speak  of  them? 
Califoi-nia  drevr  to  her  golden  shores  the  pick  of  the  world. 
Nevada  drew  to  herself  the  pick  of  California. 

Here  v/hat  I  say  takes  on  more  and  more  the  tones  of  a  funeral  eulogy, 
fi'r  here  we  realize  more  acutely  than  elsewhere  that  the  foundations  of 
States  are  laid  upon  tlie  graves  of  Pioneers. 

The  Pioneers  of  Nevada  were  Ix'tter  seasoned  men  tlian  those  who  tirst 
went  in  force  lo  California,  and  so,  though  only  the  repellent  arms  of  the 
desert  Avere  o])ened  to  receive  them,  they  looked  forward  confident  in 
anticipation,  and  exultant  in  the  promi.se  of  what  was  to  be. 

The  tliought  in  every  heart  was:  "What  cannot  be  wrouglit  out  here?" 

TIm.^  first  assays  from  the  great  Comstock  were  causiiig  men  to  cease 
drr-aming  of  fortunes  in  thousands,  only  imllions  would  do. 

Ii'il  brought  no  fatigue  to  theuj;  privations  were  nothing. 

Ihry  were  an  unselfish  company.  True,  they  wanted  to  make 
lorimi.  's,  i,ut  they  wanted  the  fortunes  for  those  they  loved  far  more 
lb. Hi  f..r  themselves. 

I  J-'-y  waitied  to  make  for  themselves  honored  names,  but  those  names 
th.-y  <"ovet.  d  more  for  those  they  loved  than  for  themselves. 

1  h^w^did  nut  lack  in  public  spirit;  they  wanted  to  chase  away  tlie 
fr<»vvn  fnuo  the  face  of  the  desert;  to  see  it  smile  with  harvests  and 
ii'^Wi-rs.  aiid  t^)  .^ee  holy  temples  erected  to  industr}-,  to  justice,  to  learning 
and  to  [)c:{('e. 

>o  iht'y  went,  each  Ins  -svay.  Their  toil  was  incessant.  The  blizzard 
vva,-  f:v<-ed ;  the  desert  explored;  t-very  indi(;ation  which  gave  promise  of 
Ireasurt-  was  delved  U{>on;  "the  ground  v.as  their  l>ed,  the  stars  their 
canopy." 

1  hey  wt^re  their  own  cooks,  chambermaids  and  laundrymen. 
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As  a  rule  ihvy  bad  little,  1»ut  tliat  little  was  common  ])roperty  when  a 
brother  man  was  in  need. 

Where  all  the  conditions  wore  against  them  they  taught  the  world 
how  to  open  great  mines  and  how  to  reduce  rebellions  ores.  Their 
initiative  never  failed  them;  their  resourcefulness  was  limitless;  to 
adjust  means  to  ends  was  with  them  an  instinct. 

Nevada  was  vexed  with,  new  ])roi)lems  at  first.  It  was  isolated;  it 
was  a  desert;  everything  was  costly;  liow  to  accomplish  what  had  to  be 
done  with  the  means  at  hand  was  the  greatest  i)rol)lem.  But  it  was 
solved. 

Another  class  was  studying  the  alphabet  which  nature  embossed  upon 
the  rocks,  setting  the  lettei's  to  worils  and  from  them  studying  out  the 
record  of  what  was  writtf^n  in  tlie  hills.  Every  height  was  climbed, 
every  fastness  of  mountjiin  ;ind  dc-ert  exploi-fd. 
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thf:  way  Wi:  onck  wjcsr  to  vikgin-ia  city. 

(ReprodiK'ed  from  Crofutfs  Xv'w  Ovorlniu.l  Tourist  and  Pacific  Coast 
C'ui.lo.  i>7s-It.) 

They  spread  to  other  'iVuTitories  and  gave  mining  in  them  a  new 
direction. 

They  did  more  to  rechu  e  mining  and  the  treatment  of  ores  to  an  exact 
science  than  had  been  d<'iu'  in  tluMMd  World  thn)Ughall  the  rolling  ages. 

They  were  superior  ifitt'lK  riually  to  ;'.tiy  race  <>f  men  that  ever  before 
caused  a  State  to  round  \u\<)  form.  That  i>,  they  averaged  higher,  and 
they  did  things  and  did  them  ri^^ht.  I'^ven  ilso  tv>ughs  among  them  never 
shot  the  wrong  man  and  tlic  sw  ar- words  of  tlie>se  who  engineered  mules 
and  oxen  had  a  rhytlnn,  a  etipbony,  and  i>ower  of  expression  never  attained 
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by  v.ny  other  race.  This  perfectnet^s  was  general.  For  in.-taiice,  if  mining 
was  reduced  to  nearly  an  exact  science,  stage-driving  was  reduced  to  a 
fine  art,  and  here  in  \\'ashoe  County  Colonel  Johnson  had  an  imagination 
which  made  all  i^revious  works  of  fiction  seem  insipid  and  tame. 

All  the  intellectual  sky  of  Nevada  was  filled  with  stars  among  those 
Pi.>neers. 

They  soon  made  for  Nevada  a  name  which  arrested  the  world's 
attention,  and  the  'J'erritor^^  became  the  concernment  of  all  the  world's 
financial  centers. 

Their  work  soon  placed  the  United  States  upon  a  new  financial  basis, 
and  Nevada's  gold  and  silver  steadied  the  Ivcpublic  through  the  labor, 
the  anguish,  and  the  fear  of  her  second  birth. 

This  is  history.  Nevada  has  aiiother  history  that  cannot  be  set  to 
words. 

There  were  charities  noiselessly  bestowed,  which  made  the  Angel  of 
^^ercy  weep  for  joy.  There  were  deeds  of  self-abnegation  performed 
which  no  rewards  of  this  world  could  make  restitution  for. 

Maro'  a  heart,  too,  broke  in  silence,  making  no  sign. 

In  many  a  soul  Hope  died  when  the  enchantment  of  the  light  that  led 
them  on  went  out. 

It  was  not  long  until  here  and  tliere  a  grave  began  to  appear. 

As  years  went  on  these  graves  b^'canje  more  frequent,  on  mountain  top, 
on  the  desert,  everywhere,  until  now  when  the  long  roll  of  those  names 
is  called  the  answers  are  the  exceptions. 

1  was  recently  in  an  ancient  burial  place  and  the  names  of  many  of 
the  monuments  had  grov/n  so  dim  that  it  was  ditficult  to  deci]>her  them. 

But  in  the  burial  places  of  memory  the  nanies  of  many  of  your 
Pioneers  will  never  grow  diui,  rather  will  they  grow  more  and  more 
distinct.  As  their  sun  set,  tlu-  refr.iction  of  their  lives,  shining  back,  with 
their  l>ended  rays,  still  fills  Nevada's  sky  with  light. 

As  time  goes  on  a  halo  will  gathei-  around  them  which  will  magnify 
them  and  reveal  tliem  in  a  softer,  clearer  light. 

All  the  honors  we  can  pa}'  them  are  deserved;  no  tribute  that  we  can 
oft'ei'  them  will  p. )rtray  adequately  their  work  or  fill  the  measure  of  their 
Avorth.  All  lioiior  to  them,  all  honor  to  the  living,  and  to  those  who  have 
fallen  asleep  all  ])eace. 


AWARDING  OF  LOVIKG  CUP  TO  OLDEST  PIONEER 
Governor  T.  L.  Oddik 
J//-.  Chairindii,  Lndle-^  (ind  Gcntlcmea,  and  the  Pioneers: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  old 
Pioneers  of  this  State.  This  is  indeed  an  age  of  young  men,  Init  we  need 
sometimes  to  ask:  "\\'ho  ])aved  the  way  for  the  young  men?"  Tbis  is 
a  selfish  age,  Init  te»day  let  us  forget  onv  seltislmess  and  give  willing  trib- 
ute to  those  Pioneers  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  wilderness.  Let  us 
pay  them  homage  and  do  all  that  we  can  to  show  tbem  honor. 

.Among  the  I^ioneers  here  today  is  one  l>y  tlie  name  of  David  R.  Jones, 
lie  fought  maTiy  battles.  In  the  early  days  tliere  were  but  eighty  men 
in  this  State  who  coulel  be  relied  upon  to  support  the  Government  against 
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the  crime?  of  cattle  stealers.  j\fr.  Jones  was  ooe  of  the  eiglit^-.  Triily 
the  Pioneers  were  grand  men.  It  is  fitting  tliat  on  this  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary occasion  the  first  event  should  be  tliis  welcome  to  our  Pioneer  men 
and  women. 

The  cu]->  was  then  awarded  to  Mr.  David  R.  Jones,  and  the  latter 
responded  with  a  few  words  relating  to  his  early  experiences  in  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada  and  his  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to  witness  this 
occasion. 


SOME  STEPS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  NEVADA  MERCHANDISING 


By  Dr.  IIosea  E.  Keid,  Yice-l'resident  of  the  Society 

Wlietlier  progress  has  been  made  in  a  particular  field  of  activity  or  not 
can,  of  course,  best  be  determined  by  con^wrisons.  It  requires,  however, 
only  a  casual  ol)server  to  note  the  very  marked  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  commercial  lines  in  this  wonderful  State  of  ours,  even  in 
one  decade,  while  we  wlio  have  l:)een  permitted  to  ol)serve  the  passing 
events  of  recent  years  in  ^sevada  have  had  to  simply  look  on  witli 
amazement  at  the  raT)id  changes  shown  in  her  development,  and  though 
this  splendid  growth  has  been  all-embracing  irs  its  scope,  the  fact  remains 
that  probably  in  no  other  vocation  can  the  sarne  advancement  be  shown 
as  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  merchandise.  ]\[y  observation  covers  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  in  Nevada,  and  I  afhrm  that 
nothing  in  its  al)sorbing  history  can  be  of  njore  keen  interest  to  our  men 
and  women  than  a  comparison  of  the  stores  and  their  wares  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period  and  those  of  today.  Progress  never  slackens 
because  any  given  community  is  peacefully  slumbering  and  does  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed;  therefore  it  was  destined  sooner  or  later  to  explore 
Nevada,  finding  a  wonderful  missionary  held,  where  energy,  coupled  Avith 
new  ideas,  was  to  revolutionize  every  line  of  work,  and  to  modernize 
every  field  of  activity. 

Three  things  which  have  contributed  in  largest  degree  to  the  startling 
developmen.ts  in  conmiercial  lines  are  advertising,  store  policy,  and  the 
State's  great  r wakening  to  her  marvelous  resources. 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  lliat  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  all  great  business  today  is  ]:)ublicity,  and  tliat  the  institutions  which 
liave  made  tlie  greatest  advancement  are  not  those  that  have  hidden 
their  light,  but  rather  th>)se  that  ha.ve  spread  the  gosj^el  through  the 
mediums  of  the  daily  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  wliich  to  their  minds 
reach  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  The  advertisements  of  the  live, 
up-to-diate  store  of  today  reflect  the  daily  life  of  the  institution.  They 
form  one  continuous  story  from  day  to  dr»y,  dealing  with  the  store's 
activities,  its  merchandise,  and  its  affairs  generally,  and  are  read  with 
as  much  interest  as  the  news  of  the  home,  the  streets,  and  the  public 
places.  I  doubt  very  much,  though,  if  aiiother  locality  or  State  can 
show  as  striking  advancement  generally  as  can  be  found  by  a  perusal  of 
the  newspapei'S  of  the  Old  Nevada  and  the  New. 

Up  to  the  fall  of  1901,  even,  the  change  of  advertising  matter  in  the 
daily  or  weekly  papers  was  a  tiling  unheard  t»f  oftener  than  once  a  month, 
and  ver\^  rarely  at  more  frequent  intervids  tb<;in  once  or  twice  a  year.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  advertisement  of  midsunnner  goods  in 
M^arch  and  April  editions,  or  of  fall  and  winter  goods  in  sum]ner  months. 
At  first  glance  this  might  possibly  convey  to  the  reader  tlje  tliought  that 
these  items  were  being  advertised  in  advance,  but  a  m(M'e  carefnl  exami- 
nation revealed  the-  fact  that  the  merchant  Isad  simply  forgotten  to  change 
the  advertising  matter  or  had  nt-glected  to  have  it  removed.  Likewise  it 
was  no  curiosity  to  read  an  advertisement  of  Christmas  goods  in  July  and 
August  editions;  an  advertisement  of  Thanksgiving  linens  would  still  be 
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running  in  tbo  June  edition  that  had  been  inserted  November  1  of  the 
^vear  Ijefore,  and  we  even  remember  one  leadinjj:  store's  advertisenient  of 
opening  display  of  fall  and  winter  goods  running  continuously^  from 
September  until  the  next  -luly,  and  still  another  which  we  watched  with- 
out interruption  or  cliange  for  more  than  two  years,  and  how  much  longer 
it  had  been  running  before  it  came  to  our  attention,  we  never  knew. 

So  when  those  who  saw  a  new  light,  or  thought  they  did,  began 
negotiations  for  daily  change  of  copy  and  larger  space,  it  excited  no 
little  comment  from  the  pul)li?hers  tliemselves,  even,  and  was  looked 
upon  Ivv  the  keenest  competit(.>rs  of  the  institutions  which  inaugurated  it 
as  reflecting  anything  l)ut  intelligence  in  those  who  endeavored  to  use  it. 
But  a  change  in  advertising  matter  at  more  frequent  intervals  was  not 
all  suflicient  to  aid  in  bringing  about  changes  in  business.  The  copy 
itself  needed  regulation.  The  greatest  force  in  th.e  building  of  any  bus- 
iness was,  and  is,  undoubtedly  the  inspiring  of  pid)lic  confidence,  and 
therefore  the  thoughtful  business  man  must  not  only  word  his  advertise- 
ment with  reference  to  describing  the  goods  accurately,  but  must  also 
hammer  confidence  into  his  patrons  by  telling  them  the  trutli  about  the 
actual  values.  Since  the  day  of  the  first  wise  man,  the  world's  mes- 
sengers have  kept  on  hannnering  trutlis  to  tlie  generations  that  have 
come  and  gone. 

Then,  too,  he  must  needs  write  with  reference  to  the  goods  that  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  locality  and  the  character  of  his  patrons.  There- 
fore simply  mere  words  do  not  mean  a  live  advertisement.  All  too 
frequently  we  see,  especially  in  the  advertisement  written  hy  the  novice, 
a  tendency  to  use  long  Avordsthat  mean  nothing,  ii^stead  of  using  words 
of  simplicity,  whicli,  after  all,  are  really  the  words  of  power,  for  they 
talk  to  the  people  in  the  lariguage  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  it  behooved 
the  man  advertising  his  wares  who  broke  into  this  fertile  field  of  oppor- 
tunity ten  years  ago  to  find  out  at  once  that  v/ere  he  to  advertise  a 
875,000  ranch  as  a  wonderful  bargain  at  815,000  or  8'20,0()0,  the  figures 
would  leave  no  impression  up')n  the  mind  of  tlie  man  working  for  SIO  a 
week,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inan  c»f  large  affairs  would  not  be 
attracted  by  an  advertisemen.t  of  820  values  at  8r7.V)5. 

Those  who  remember  the  Nevada  stores  prior  to  1900  will  readily  testify 
that  anything  that  would  indicate  a  store's  advocating  a  policy  that 
departed  from  the  old  customs  that  had  prevailed  for  at  least  half  a 
century,  and  stating  daily  in  its  advertising  colunms  of  the  newspaper 
that  its  'MV)li(3ies  are  di'-tated  b\^  the  people's  demands  and  will  grow 
and  become  great  only  by  ])leasii^g  them,"  "Your  money  back  if  you  are 
not  pleased"  and  "Do  straightforward  methods  and  guaranteed  trans- 
actions inipress  you?"  nuist  have  been  inspired  1)3'  minds  that  were  not 
sutliciently  well  balanced  to  carry  around  outside  of  institutions  for  tlie 
feelile-minded . 

When  I  was  a  child,  A.  T.  Stewart  was  generally  conceded  to  ])e  the 
world's  greatest  mereh;int,  and  t(xlay,  among  the  most  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  those  days  that  are  forever  gone,  are  those  of  my  father  (ever  a 
great  reader)  reading  abnid  to  me  of  the  then  genius  of  the  mercantile 
world.  Vet  today  what  merchant  living  would  dare  to  assert  that  the 
same  methods  that  n)ade  Stewart  famous  in  the  long  ago  could  l>e  used 
to  advantage  in  our  Twentieth  Century  way  of  doing  Inisiness  of  today, 
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when  hundreds  of  noAV  ideas  an*!  inventions  have  superseded,  the  ways 
and  methods  of  that  generation? 

The  new  awakening  of  Nevada,  though  tardy,  was  nevertheless  radical. 
As  everywhere  else,  there  were  opportunities,  but  they  did  not  come  (town 
until  wires  Avere  strung  to  them;  })Ut,  all  unseen,  conditions  were  rapidly 
shaping  themselves  which  were  to  l)ring  al.jout  these  wonderful  transfor- 
mations and  rewrite  her  history,  iiestless  energy  was  sending  out  men 
of  determination  who  were  to  show  wliat  courage  could  do,  and  give 
greater  expression  to  their  mardiood;  and  so  we  find  that  less  than  a 
generation  has  l:)een  reiiuired  to  transform  miles  of  trackless  desert  into 
green  fields  and  harvests  of  immense  value.  This  was  the  guiding  spirit 
that  led  to  the  laying  out  of  thai  matchless  87,000,000  garden  at  Fallon; 
it  discovered  the  great  Tonopah,  and  opened  the  wonderful  gold  tlelds. 
Building  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  railroad,  it  opened  great  fields  of 
action  that  were  a  few  years  l^efore  tlioiight  im})ossible. 

x\nd  so,  in  keeping  with  tlie  spirit  of  progress  thus  manifested,  it 
naturally  followed  that  better  stores  and  difi'erent  merchandise  were 
desired;  that  the  place  of  the  great  iron  doors  and  gloomy  interiors  was 
forever  done  awaj'with,  and  tlie  old  store's  stove  with  its  array  of  chairs, 
"the  social  corner^'  as  it  were,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  that 
grand  old  generation  of  l-ig-hearted  men,  most  or  all  of  whom  have  laid 
down  life's  burden,  n^.ust  l>e  replaced  l.)y  modern  inventions  and  difi'erent 
devices  that  bespeak  a  new  h.orizon  ;  hence  the  larger  business  activities 
that  have  since  prevailed. 

"Nothing  so  very  wonderful  about  that"  you  say.  No,  that's  true; 
history  repeating  itself,  that's  all;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  ten  years  that  old  Nevada  has  profited  by  her  riches. 


THE  REIGN  OF  VIOLENCE  IN  EL  DORADO  CANYON 


From  manuscript  fnniishod  byJofiN  L.  KiGGS^of  Chloride,  Ariz. ,  March  LS,  1912. 
Inlroduction  written  by  the  Secretary  and  manuscript  edited  by  her. 

In  the  southernmost  part  of  Nevada  is  a  tract  of  country,  wliich,  from 
tliC  standpoint  of  i)liysiography,  belongs  to  Arizona  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia rather  than  to  the  Battle-Born  State.  Forniing  a  part  of  the  drain- 
age basin  of  the  Colorado,  it  faces  toward  the  south  ratlier  than  toward 
the  north;  its  climate  is  semitropical,  for  its  latitude  is  that  of  n(n'thern 
Africa  and  Sicily,  and  its  altitude  is  not  such  as  to  negative  this  approach 
to  the  ec^uator,  for  it  lies  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Cireat  I^asin  ^\here  the 
latter  slopes  down  to  the  sea  and  seemingly  seeks  to  compensate  for  its 
upward  flights  in  Oregon  and  northern  Nevada  })y  sucli  depressions  as 
Death  and  Coaliuila  \'alieys.  Desert  in  character,  (or  it  lies  to  the  lee- 
ward of  a  great  range  of  mountiuns  which  prevents  the  moisture  of  the 
Pacific  from  precipitating  itself  to  the  eastward,  its  products  are  those  of 
the  semitropical  desert — the  cactus,  the  horned  toad,  the  lizard  ond  the 
rattlesnake — save  whero  the  mountain  streams  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado,  or,  in  these  latter  days,  the  artesian  wells,  liave  made  possible 
the  ctd.tivation  of  tiie  vine  an.d  the  olive  and  other  semitropical  fruits. 

In  history,  also,  tliis  section  of  Nevada  has  been  linked  to  the  south 
and  not  to  the  north,  for  in  the  days  of  the  Spanisli  exx)loratioiis  the 
routes  which  tapped  the  apex  of  the  State  from  the  southwest  led  away 
to  the  east  across  southern  Utah,  a i id  the  north  remained  still  a  terra 
incognito.  And  so  thorough  was  the  application  of  the  physiographic 
law  that  a  river  is  not  a  barrier  or  scientific  1  boundary  tliat  when  the 
Mexican  Cession  was  parceled  out  into  States  and  Territories  both  hanks 
of  the  Colorado  in  longitude  115°  fell  to  Arizona.  Tims  Octavo  I).  Gass 
of  Los  Vegas  (Nevada)  sat  twice  as  a  re])resontative  of  Paiute  County, 
Arizona,  in  the  Arizona  Legislature,  wdiile  the  Legislature  still  convened 
at  Prescott  instead  of  at  Tucson.  Not  until  ISGG  was  the  State  of  Nevada 
extended  to  the  southward  so  as  to  ()):)tain  an  outlet  upon  the  Colorado 
and  to  give  to  this  Commonwealth  an  additional  tract  of  territory  for 
agricultural  purposes,  inul  for  njining.- 

But  the  mines  of  the  south  ov/ed  their  origin  to  another  and  an  earlier 
source  than  did  those  of  northern  Nevada.  Worked  first  by  the  niore 
highly  civilized  Indians  of  the  south,  the.y  were  probably  utilized  again 
l.'y  iiie  Spanish  explorers,  and  still  later  by  tb.e  Mormon  emigrants  on 
tlicir  way  to  southern  California.    In  the  later  epcndi  when  prospecting 

^F'oririfrly  a  res'dent  of  PahrunajraL  Valley  and  of  El  Dorado  Canyon,  Nevada. 

-  Senatf  Bill  No.  concernintr  the  boundaries  of  the  Stale  of  Nevada,  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Stewart  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  the  3yth  Cons?.,  Ist  Sess.,  and  U'came  a  law  May  5,  18o(i.  Cons?.  Globe. 
■3i.nh  Conp.,  1st  Se-ss.,  pt.'2,  1386.  pt.  3,  2363-70:  Mr.  G.  B.  Crrinnell  of  Iowa  said:  "  I  hope  wt-  will  by  all 
means  jriv«  Nevada  a  slice,  thus  securinR-  more  arabl<?  land  to  the  State  which  is  well  jroverned  and  is 
now  yieldinfr  a  very  larne  revenue  to  the  Government."  The  same  sentiment  wa.s  expresse^i  by  Mr. 
A?hky  of  Ohio.  With  regard  to  I'tah.  from  whom  territory  wa-^  uirto  taken  by  this  bill.  Mr.  Ashley  of 
NevaiJa  makes  this  comparison:  "The  State  of  .Nevada  has  not  to  tjxct-e*.!  •'U.f.MiO  inhabitants  while  the 
returns  of  the  col'.ecttjr  of  internal  revenue  ?.bo\v  that  siie  p;iys  a  tax  of  ?J^b.'H.Hi.  Utah  h;is  a  popu- 
lation of  So.ftC'O  and  j.ays  but  ^41. WO  tax.  The  people  of  Nevada  i)ay  taxes  at  the  rate  of  $5.7U  each,  the 
pwpie  of  Ut.'ih  at  the  rate  of  51  cents  each,  or  about  one-eleventh  as  much  as  the  people  of  Nevada. 
Let  members  judj^e  which  is  of  the  most  benelU  to  the  United  States." 


H  // 
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The  Yucca,  ■■Josiuia  Tree,"  a  product  of  the 
Soutiiern  Nevada  Desert 
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ar.tl  mining  became  more  general  and  Nevada  gained  fame  because  of 
the  Comstock  Bonanza  the  mines  of  the  south  were  worked  continuously, 
})ut,  unlike  those  of  Austin,  Eureka  and  White  Pine,  they  were  is(»hited 
and  cuniparatively  unknowii.  Miles  of  desert  country,  unta])ped  by  the 
railroad,  intervened  and  made  communication  diilicult,  and  the  inhal)it- 
ants  of  the  two  sections  remained  strangers  to  each  other  in  thought  and 
feeling,  even  as  they  were  in  a  physical  way.-^ 


Northwest  Section  of  the  Official  Map  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  1865,  showing 
Paiiito  and  Mohave  Counties,  Arizona,  in  v/hat  is.  now  Nevada 

W'liile  thus  in  its  many  pliases  the  life  of  the  newly  acquired  territory' 
was  so  divergent  from  that  which  centeied  about  theComstock,  there  was 
not  lacking  the  universal  characteristics  of  the  mining  camp  and  of  the 

'Con«-.  Globe.  3<Jth  Conp:..  1st  Sess..  pt.  3.  2369-70:  Mr.  Goodwin.  Territorial  Dek'wute  from  Arizona 
to  thf  Houe^'  of  Rfc';ire>=fntative3.  sa'd.  in  resisting;  the  passi-j.'-e  of  the  bill  "  to  liirfjn.-niber  Arizona": 
The  first  objection  to  takinpr  this  part  of  Arizonii  and  annexin).T  it  to  N'evada  is  tliis:  There  is  no 
natural  connection  between  those  Territories.  Thir.  portion  of  ihe  Territory  of  Arizona  is  part  of  the 
watershed  of  the  Colorado  River.  All  the  streams  runninu  thr<..ut;h  the  Territory  erripty  into  the 
Colurado.  The  peoi>!»'  receive  their  supplies  up  the  Colorado  K!\er.  The  principal  mail  route  into 
Arizona  runs  down  through  a  settlement  about  two  hundred  mi'.t-s  -distarit  from  I'rescott.  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  Territory.  All  their  connections  and  business  are  with  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
Now.  if  chey  were  annextx]  to  the  Siaie  i.f  N'evada  they  would  be  oliHtred.  in  order  to  reach  the 
caiMta'.  either  to  wo  round  by  San  Francisco  or  to  >ro  up  n^-arly  to  the  p'>ini  of  the  overland  mail  route 
before  they  could  tret  into  the  route  leadinjr  to  the  cai>itai  of  Nevada.  It  is  separated  from  that 
state  by  a  portion  of  the  jrreat  de£er^  which  presents  an  almost  impassable  barrier.  It  is  so  perfectly 
barren  tliat  it  is  called  '  Death  Barren.'   That  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two." 
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frontier.  Always  the  scltlenieiit  w;is  in  advance  of  organized  government 
and  the  reign  of  feud  preceded  tliat  of  law.  Crimes  ui  hist,  of  violence 
and  greed  were  not  unconmion,  and  vengeance  when  meted  out  at  all  was 
speedy  and  sevoe.  It  is  of  this  lawless  regime  that  the  present  paper 
especially  treats — a  chance  chapter  in  that  large  V'.:)lume  some  day  to  be 
compiled  as  a  chronicle  of  the  days  when  the  earnest  but  often  unfruitful 
striving  was  upwards  and  onwards  away  from  violence  and  bloodshed  to 
the  peaceful  life  of. the  settled  and  law-abiding  community.^ 


The  mining  camp  of  Kl  Dorado  Canyon  is  located  about  fifty  miles 
below  old  Callville,  at  whicli  latter  place  the  Colorado  turns  east  at  the 
"Big  Bend"  and  where  tlie  (Irand  Caiiyon  begins.  Today  the  road  winds 
down  from  the  desert  bey')nd  ^searchlight  through  a  cleft  in  the  steep 
mountain  wall  until  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  it  comes  out  upon  a 
rushing  mighty  river  which  could  hold  vritliin  its  banks  the  combined 
streams  of  Nevada.  As  earl}-  as  1861^  these  mines  were  known  to  Ameri- 
cans. In  that  year  wt-re  discovered  tiie  two  important  locations  known 
resjiectively  as  the  "  Techatticiip"'' and  the  ^'(^ueen  City"  or,  as  later 
designated 'J'lu^  Savage." 

But  not  until  IS'^o  did  they  excite  interest,  and  then  because  of  the 
prospecting  done  by  the  California  Volunteers,  Cayjt.  Chas.  Atchinson, 
Company  I  of  tlie  l^'ourtli  Ucgifuent  (.)f  Infantry,  which  was  stationed  at 
Fort  ^loliave.  Tik-  ct^npany  con>iste(i  largely  of  miners  and  in  scouting 
they  overlooked  nothing. Neither  were  their  finds  confined  to  El  Dorado 
Canyon.  Mohave  County,  Arizona,  vras  thoroughly  explored,  and  Stock- 
ton Hill,  Cerbat,  and  Chhn-ide  in  tlje  Cerbat  rvloiuitains,  and  Oatman, 
Gold  Ivoads  and  Secret  Pass  in  the  Kiver  Range  near  the  Old  Post  were 
discovered  about  tliis  time 

111  consequence  of  the  many  discoverie.-  a  little  mill  was  erected  at 
El  Dorarlo  Canyon  in  IS'^o  or  18'>r>.''  but  it  was  very  defective  and 
unsatisfactory.  About  1870  a  new  mill  was  built  by  the  El  Dorado 
Mining  Company,  and  this  was  rt^ally  tlie  beginning  of  successful  opera- 
tions in  tlie  district.  Tliis  VA  l)orndo  Milling  Company  consisted  of 
John  Nash,  who  took  over  the  i)r()pert\'  in  1S70,  and  his  later  associates, 

^From  this  point  on  the  story  is  that  told  by  Mr.  KivTk'a.  thoiurh  revi^^cd  by  the  Secretary. 

-Note  by  Mr.  Clark  Alvoni:  "El  Dorailo  (':iv.\nu  \v;is  discovered  in  Iso'J.  The  first  ore  was  found 
on  what  is  now  knowi!  as  the  'Im  ik-*,  .M;,it  ;'.'  ovv!M»<i  by  liie  Raiid  Minin<^  Company.  Mr.  John 
Powers,  who  is  still  iiving-  anii  who  at  or  e  tiiru-  ir^.  i\vi\  t'lo  Wa!!  Street  mine,  told  me  one  evening:  about 
1882  that  an  outfit  of  Mexioa  is  of  t!.'^  bea-  r  rla^-.-  r^KU-  up  to  his  camp  at  Wall  Street  and  asked  him 
if  he  owned  the  mine.  He  repli<'d  that  he  iiul.  fliey  ih<;n  ij.aid  that  they  had  a  very  old  map  of  this 
country  and  that  the  Wall  Street  wu-^  n\a;-k.  -l  on  th;s  map.  The  niai>  was  evidently  correct,  as  they 
had  come  strai>?ht  to  the  mine.  I  h^-y  ~';«t<-.i  ■.h-i'  th>'  niar>  had  been  made  very  lonR-  a^o,  probably  by 
the  early  Spaniards.  This  story  in<i :c:'.'e-  that  ih<-  e.iriy  Spanish  miners  passed  through  El  Dorado 
Canyon  and  made  note  of  the  rich  ore  !(K-iiii-d  ihert>.    Mrs.  Helen  Stewart  of  Las  Vegras  adds 

the  information  that  the  Techatticup  and  tiw  Ot-; '  y  rlvuri',  wh;;-h  crossttl  each  other,  makinj;  a  nuilti- 
piication  sivrn.  were  the  first  mines  pai.-;>:»-ri  in  the  State  of  :;t  vada.  The  Gettysburg  mine  was  the 
third  one  patented  in  the  Unite-.!  States.  These  two  rnine-ts  wore  the  landmarks  for  all  others  after- 
wards locate-d  in  FA  Dorado." 

•'Note  by  the  Seer.'tary;  Nanie  d.-rivet!  fr..-;  I;;dian  words. /y  /y-^ee;/  (come)  and  te-rongah  (eat), 
translatexi  by  Mr.Clark  .-Mvoni.  Hut  the  w-;uui  explanation  is  that  it  means  "  bread  "  or"white  man's 
flour."and  that  an  Indian  le-U  the  pr.>r,p.-<-t<>t  s  lo  the  piueeand  then  asketi  for  "  techatticup  "  or bread" 
in  return. 

■»Mr.  Risers  says:  "\Vit!;:n  yard-:  of  my  cabin  v;h.-re  !  p,.n  the.;e  lines,  they  discovered  the  Silver 
Hill  mine  where  xh.-  Indi.ms  in  L-'-l  kiiU.il  four  m^-n  who  w*-rf  working-  in  it.  or  such  is  the  date  cut  in 
the  headstone  over  them.  Ihs-  re-a  :- u.n-',  we  kr!>.',v,  h.-e^  !..--'n  there  for  at  least  twenty  years,  if 
indetnl  it  was  not  piit  there  by  ih.'  r-.i:,'.:.  r  .  at  the  ;.rj;,-  uf  tf;e  b.j.nal." 

■'•Note  by  the  Secretary:  Thi-  aj  ;  art-iO.\  wa.-,  n.ot  th«-  first  null.  Mr.  Charles  Gracey  says  that  a 
shipir.ent  of  ore  was  maiJe  to  San  t-  ra".r;  en  ;n  h'^'.l  L'.  and  thai  th<r  first  mill  in  the  canyon  was  built 
in  or  1S61.    This  is  doubiiess  the  ^Id  n^M  of  which  Aiii.'.-!  .■speaks  (Hist,  Nev..  48">-90)  when  he 
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•one  of  whom  was  bis  hrother-in-lav.-,  ^\v.  Davis,  a  practical  mill  man, 
Und  familiarly  known  as  'HJld  ]Vlari 'Davis"  to  distinguislj  him  from  his 
son,  Percy  W.,  who  came  in  later.  Another  partner  was  a  Mr.  Fuller, 
who  was  persuaded  hy  Davis  to  sell  his  farm  in  the  East  to  provide 
money  for  building  the  new  mill.  1'ogetber  Davis  and  P'uller  erected 
the  mill  and  took  a  small  interest  in  the  mine  to  reconi])ense  them  for 
the  outlay  of  time  and  money.  At  this  date  the  El  Dorado  Company 
owned  only  the  Tecliatticup  mine.  The  Queen  City  was  a  vein  that  con- 
verged upon  and  diverged  from  the  Techatticup.  While  not  a  parallel 
vein,  yet  its  ore  bodies  occurred  opposite  those  in  the  Techatticup  as  if 
a  parallel  had  dipped  into  the  Techatticup  at  a  greater  depth.  Up  to 
1872  the  Queen  City  was  owned  and  worked  hy  Senator  George  Hearst 
of  California. 


THE  COLORADO  RIVER 
"At  the  month  of  the  cauyon  it  conies  out  upon  a  riTsLing,  mighty  river  which 
could  hold  within  its  banks  the  combined  streams  of  Nevada. 

In  1S79  a  ^^linneapolis  company  took  over  the  property  of  'the  El 
Dorado  Con^'^any  under  the  new  name  of  the  Southwesterr^.  Miuing 
Com])any.  The  first  superintendent,  K.  G.  Knox,  was  supersedt-d  in  the 
S]'»ring  of  b^sO  by  \\\  S.  ^iills  Avho  held  the  posilion  for  some  years^ 
until  it  was  transtVrred  to  Mr.  \Muii-ton.  now  deceased.-    In  taking  (U'er 

says  that  the  mil!  was  "almost  entirely  composed  of  o'd  nialcrial  and  macliiner.\'.  This  was  run  at 
intervals  for  throe  or  four  years,  after  which  its  capacity  was  increased  V^y  the  addition  of  five  stamps 
and  a  ruastiriK  furnace."  The  Do  Ihj  Alta  Cdlij'ornia  of  May  2S.  l>t><i,  says:  "The  Coloraiio  niill  is  beintr 
entirely  rel)uilt.  The>"  [the  owiiersj  have  alread>  expended  i^'.o.iiDO.  The  Spear  Brothers  are  here, 
and  they  inform  me  that  they  will  start  their  mill  (which  is  but  a  few  rods  from  the  Colorado)  as  soon 
as  parties  supply  them  with  rock."  'I'he  TJa  il'j  Alta  Cnlifurn  ia  of  April  25,  18G5.  speaks  of  aiiother 
and  a  new  mill.  A  letter  to  the  paper  froiM  the  Arizona  correspondent  says:  "  IT^ion  the  pros!>ect  of 
another  tt;n-stamp  qiiartz-mlil  being  completed  hei-e  in  a  few  days,  the  hands  and  eaterprisitDa"  resi- 
dents of  this  rich  nnneral  retrioa  have  entered  upon  their  labors  with  renewed  enervry.  This  new  mill 
ab.'.ve  mentioned  I  visited  a  fev  ilays  a!a,-o;  it  is  sit.uated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  near 
the  mouth  of  El  Doiado  Canyon.  The  m.ill  company  is  kiiown  as  the  New  F-h-a.  and  the  principal 
owner,  Mr.  Anjfustus  Spear,  iiiformeil  me  that  they  would  be  in  running  operation  near  the  1st  of 
April,  l*^fj.'),  .and  that  they  hadi  a  contract  to  crush  a  l.'irpe  ciuantiry  of  ore  from  the  Techatticup  mine. 
The  Colorado  mill  will  commence  runnin^r  as  soon  as  the  turns  arrive,  which  were  to  be  shipped  from 
San  Francisco  siime  three  v.eeks  ixyo.  With  the  starliuLC  of  the  two  tirst-class  mills  which  Ei  Dorado 
Canyon  can  boast  of,  and  the  prospect  of  more  soon  to  be  erected,  we  can  look  to  a  speedy  and  protit- 
ab!e  development  of  our  ndnes." 

'  Xote  by  the  Secretary:  Mr.  RiK'KTs  says  that  the  chani^re  occurred  in  iS85.  Others  claim  that  he  was 
tn  charjro  till  ISU4. 

-The  lu-operty  is  now  a  part  of  the  Wharton  estate.  The  manas-rer  under  Mr.  Josej.h  Wharton  was 
Mr.  Chas.  Gracey. 
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\the  pro])erty  of  tlu-  El  Dorado  C'oiiipnny  the  Soutlnvestern  Company 
iissumed  the  dehts  of  the  former  and  eventually  paid  them  ofY  at  50  to 
75  cents  on  the  dollar.  \\'ith  regard  to  tlie  location  of  new  mines  in 
the  district,  it  may  he  sai'l  that  up  to  IS^O  no  mines  had  heen  found 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  'J'echatticup  and  the  Savage,  and 
no  attenipt  has  heen  made  to  operate  elsewhere.  Up  to  that  time  in  all 
that  part  of  the  mineral  hL'U  lying  south  to  west  of  the  old  mines  and 
familiarly  known  as  l\nolh  Hill  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  man^s  break- 
ing rock  on  any  paying  claim,  nor  had  a  location  ever  been  made  in  that 
region.-  The  formation  was  radicall^^  different  from  that  around  the  old 
company's  mines  and  hence  was  considered  barren.  In  January,  1880, 
my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  ]'.  Weaver,^  found  two  prospects  about  five 
miles  southwest  of  the  'I'ecljatticup  mine.  They  were  small,  but  showed 
some  gooil  grade  ore,  aiid  when,  on  the  1st  of  February,  I,  a  boy  just 
arrived  at  20  years  of  ago,  dropped  into  the  camp,  Weaver  was  moving 
up  onto  the  mountain  where  my  sister  and  the  baby  were  already.  A\'e 
had  been  associated  together  in  business  before  and  he  now  insisted  on 
my  taking  an  interest  with  him  in  working  the  claims.  Since  water  had 
to  be  brouglit  in  from  four  iniles  distant  and  supplies  froni  ten,  the  help 
of  a  hoy  was  indeed  nee  led.  About  the  last  of  February  while  hunting 
for  the  liurro  to  "pack  water"  I  discovered  the  Lone  Star  mine,  from 
which  hiter  on  the  ilrst  sliipment  of  ore  irom  Knolb  Hill  was  made. 
This  ore  was  "  packerl"  on  mules  across  the  desert  sixty  miles  to  Ivanpah 
and  was  worked  in  J.  A.  r>idweirs  mill — one  and  one-half  tons  carrying 
$150  silver  to  the  ton.  A  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  Lone  Star, 
Mr.  Weaver  found  the  Silver  l^agle,  which  we  subseciuently  sold  to 
"Wooley,  Lund  v.'v  Ju<ld  of  St.  (ieorge,  llah,  for  S2,500,  and  the  same  day 
Weaver  found  the  Silver  Legion,  from  which  considerable  value  was  later 
taken  and  ^vhii"]"i  is  being  w(;iked  even  now. 

A  couple  of  ^veeks  alter  we  established  our  camp  on  Knolb  Hill  we 
were  joined  by  four  other  men  who  al.-o  liuili  a  cabin  and  established  a 
camp  known  as  tlie  "iSs-^^  Camp."  The  miners  who  thus  joined  us  were 
Hans  CfodiritzcMi,- James  Vccum,^  Hatd<  Parish"^  and  Thomas  Jennings.^ 
Of  the  six  pi()neers  \\Vaver  and  nivself  alone  survive.  In  1880  my 
sister,  ^li-s.  Weaver,  wa-  tlie  only  white  woman  in  El  Dorado  Canyon.^ 
In  February,  Mrs.  Ned  Mcnly  arrived,  and  in  March,  Mrs.  Charles  Ely, 
•wife  of  the  son  of  Ely  <.f  I'inche,  arrived.' 

I'revious  to  1880  all  mining  in  our  section  had  been  done  through  a 
company,  paying  cash  f«»r  day  labor.  Now,  because  of  the  many  new 
discoveries,  our  settleuicnt  ^vas  transformed  into  a  "chloride"  cam]"».^ 
In  the  summer  of  1^80  Andy  Fife,  ex-Sheriff  of  Lincoln  County,  and 

'W'eaver,  who  still  live?  in  S<  ri'-chi\^-ht.  h;t;i  h*. n  in  the  i-ountry  for  some  years  before  1S80.  In 
1874.  at  the  time  of  the  trouMe  rt'I;i:  -';  th-  .->•-■>>•>  .  h-.?  va-  running' a  mail  line  from  Hardyville  to 
Pioche.    He  came  to  CalKille  in-rhuv-.-,  il.'  -'Hriy  as  He  :7'.arrie<!  m.y  sister  here  in  Mohave  after 

finishinj-r  his  mail  contract.  Ei  r^nru.io  Ca:i>.;!5  was  a  mail  offivf-  in  those  days.  Moreover  he  had  been 
a  resident  in  the  c  anyon  fui  a  titv...'  L  •fun-  h  -  t.A/k  the  cont  l  act,  and  had  first-hand  knowledge  of 
affairs  there. 

-W'as  a  man  of  honor,  and  had  no  part  in  the  later  troubles. 
•"'Died  in  Arizo.na  a  few  years  la'.er. 

■'Handed  in  Ely,  Nevada,  in  l-.*"-'  for  kiilinvr  his  eighth  man. 
•''Later  kil!e<i  by  Indian  Loco  in  El  I>urado  Canyon. 
''SiibstHjuently  died  in  I.aue  County,  Ore>Tun. 

"Of  the  firm  of  Raymond  i:  Eiy  of  Pi.-vhe.  S«.e  First  Biennial  Report  of  Nevada  Hist.  Soc.. 
190T-8.  11)3  tr. 

"Note  by  the  Secretary:  Th.-  term  " chl'-ride  camp"  is  thus  explained  by  a  nunin.cr  man  of  the 
southern  country:  There  is  a  siiv tr  om',  nsu;i.:l>  uf  v*-ry  h.!i.rh  trracie,  in  which  the  silver  occurs  in  the 
form  of  a  chloride.   In  theeconu'     of  nxiture  rich  ore  i.s  usually  scarce  and  the  chloride  veins  areoften 


SENATOR  GEOKGE  HEARST 
(From  portrait  presented  tn  the  Nevada  Jlisturieal  Societ v  b v  hi 
.Mrs.  i'h.ebe  A.  {re;irsr.) 
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George  M.  Goodliue  brought  in  a  mill  and  organized  the  Lincohi  Minin.Lc 
Company  which  was  sul>scquentiy  purchased  by  Wooley,  Lund  Judd 
in  1881,  who  in  tlieir  turn  in  ISS^  sold  to  the  Southwestern  Mining 
Conipany.-^  The  latter  built  a.  new  and  improved  style  of  mill,  the  one 
which  stands  there  today.-  It  is  a  dry  cruslier,  using  the  old  reverbera- 
tory  roasting  process  and  pan  amalgamation  without  concentrators. 
Before  1879  the  records  of  production  in  the  district  were  unreliable, 
but  after  the  Southwestern  Company  took  possession  they  were  more 
accurate.  They  show  that  the  Techatticap,  Savage  and  Wall  Street, 
located  six  miles  west  of  the  river,  yielded  $3,000,000  from  ore  which 
was  a  spar  and  ran  850  to  SlOO  a  ton  in  gold  and  silver  with  no  by- 
products. In  the  Knolb  Hill  chloride  camp  the  ores  were  quartz,  free 
milling,  horn  silver  and  chloride,  mostly  silver  values,  and  ran  from 
100  to  800  ounces  per  ton.  Tlie  forniation  liere  was  badly  faulted 
by  seismotic  fracture  and  owing  to  the  bad  and  wide  faults  it  was 
impossible  to  follow  the  veins  to  any  great  de])th. 

Such  then  ^vas  the  mining  district  whore  in  early  days  there  was  never 
a  Deputy  Sheriff  nor  a  Justice  of  the  I'eace,  iior  even  a  seml)lance  of 
lav/ — a  purely  outlaw  cani]).^  The  mining  law,  at  best,  was  a  vague 
iride-cent  thing,  about  as  0])en  as  a  sieve;  the  real  issues  in  equity  were 
usually  decided  by  "  Winchester's  amendment  to  the  Colt  statute";  pos- 
session was  alw ;iys  nine  points  of  the  law  and  usually  all  ten  of  them. 

In  the  suiumer  of  1S74  Juhn  Xash,  founder  of  the  El  Dorado  Coni])any, 
conceived  the  idea  of ''jumping'Mhe  (^ueen  Crty^  sin.ce  it  was  known  to 
be  as  valuable  as  the  Techntticup  itself.  On  his  own  responsibility  lie 
employed  tlirce  fighting  men  to  nid  bin)  in  taking  possession  of  the  (^>ueeu 
City.^  The}'  were  promised  85,000  each  if  tliey  would  hold  the  mine  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  Avhich  they  succeeded  in  doing.  ]\feantim.e  the 
owner,  Senator  (George  lleaist,  sent  a  man  to  the  mine  to  perform  the 
annual  work.    He  was  rini  out  of  the  coimtry.^' 

As  the  claim-jumpers  are  no^v  all  dead.  1  may  mention  them  l)y  name. 
One  was  James  Ilarrin.gton ,  known  as  liUle  .limmy,  who  had  three  dead 
men  to  his  credit  then  and  wiis  afterwards  sentehced  to  life  impris.)n- 
ment  at  Carson  City  for  anr.tlier  murder.  I'he  second  was  William 
Piette,  who  called  himself  'M'^n^nclunan."  1  later  became  acquainted 
with  his  father  and  sisters  in  Josephine  County,  Oregon,  and  learned 
their  history.    The  father  was  a  tough,  drunken  individual  with  a  strain 

small.  Frequently  rnin-.-rs  throu.'h  discovery  or  lease  of  the.se  small  veins  arrantre  to  work  them  care- 
fully and  on  a  small  scale  with'.ut  wastiiuc  the  ore.  Thus  they  make  money,  whereas  by  the  usual 
slovenly  day's  pay  nn-thods.  the  work  would  not  pay  e.xpenses.  Such  miners  are  called  "  chloriders" 
and  the  work  is  called  "  chloridinjir."  A  camp  \vhere  such  work  i?^  the  cha.racteristic  otic  is  called  a 
''chloride  camp."'  Cradually,  all  work  for  ore  on  a  small  scale,  even  when  the  metal  is  irold.  lead  or 
copper,  has  been  tenried  "  chloridinti."    The  t^-rm  is  less  ust-d  now  than  in  former  years. 

1  Durinc  the  period  of  their  ownership  Wooley,  Lund  i5:  Judd  were  rt^ presented  by  M  r.  Jam.es  Cronan, 

-Little  has  been  done  on  these  prornTties  for  fourtfen  years  an<\  practically  nothing  for  six  years. 
The  old  Lincoln  Coi:nty  mill  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

^Mr.  Kiirtrs  says:  "  I  thir.  k  there  never  v.  as  another  place  where,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  so 
many  murders  were  committed  without  the  criminals  bein^r  brou^rht  to  trial  or  even  a!>preh'-nded." 

^Secretary's  note:  The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  it  was  ifearst's  men  who  jumped  the 
mine.  Mr.  Kik'ns's  version  is  doubtless  correct.  Mr.  W»  aver  knew  at  the  time  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  and  one  of  liis  mail  riders.  James  Barry,  was  in  the  bunk-house  wlien  Jones  was  shot  and  when 
Jones  in  his  turn  shot  i'iette.  Jones  tirinu"  over  Barry  and  f rij-rhteninR-  him  so  badly  that  he  Kot  his 
hi^h-heelei!  hf-ots  on  in  the  record  tinu'  of  two  minutes.  The  date  of  the  jumping  is  in  disi>ute.  Mr. 
Rijs'srs  thinks  .l.a;  it  is. is  a  year  or  two  eari'><-T,  hue  .Mr.  Weaver  Kives  the  bei^inniri.cr  of  the  trouble  in 
187:-!  and  the  killir.^  of  Jones  in  the  sprin'-r  of  1ST4. 

^In  1887  W.  S.  ^'iii^-.  told  mo  personally  th:it  his  company  found  that  they  had  no  title  to  the  Savapre 
n?in^  ((iueprj  ("ity).and  were  compelled  to  purchase  it  from  Mr.  Ht'.arsL's  heirs, 
n     -'Juha.ISash..  w;'s;  ti.e.diclaton  e-Jiiier-push.  kin^^-pin  of  the  camp. 
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(>i  Tn.iiian  in  the  V)]ood;  his  motlier  was  a  full-hlooded  squaw.  The 
family  had  come  from  Kansas,  from  the  neigliborhood  of  the  famous 
murder  joint  of  the  "Bender"  family.  Tlie  tliird  of  the  trio  was  Jim 
.h»nes,  a  half-breed  (lienikee  from  Pioche.  So  far  as  was  known  the 
W()r<t  that  could  be  said  of  him  was  that  lie  had  served  a  year  in  the 
Cnrson  State  Prison  for  horse  stealing.  He  was  known  as  a  cool, 
courageous  man  who  would  fight  with  a  gun.  Harrington  was  a  cold- 
-i^luoded  treacherous  man,  so  dangerous  in  fact  that  Xash  paid  him  off 
according  to  agreement  and  he  left  the  country.  Then  Xash  "soft- 
soaped"  I^iette,  who  was  by  nature  a  weak  sycOph.ant  and  could  be 
used  as  a  tool  for  any  sort  of  a  purpose — a  black-liearted  coward  who 
liked  to  pose  as  a  "bad  man"  without  principle  or  conscience.  Him 
Xash  made  mine  foreman  and  paid  him  in  "paper"  talk  which  he 
never  meant  to  redeem.^  Next  Xash  tried  to  "pa})er"  Jones,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  Tlie  latter  said:  ''I  have  fulfilled  my  purt  of  the  contract, 
now  you  fulfil  yours;  eitiier  pay  me  cash  or  I  will  hang  onto  my  fourth 
interest  in  the  mine"  Tlien  Xash  deliberately^  planned  to  murder 
Jones.  He  first  sought  to  poison  the  minds  of  Jones's  friends  and  asso- 
ciates against  him,  saying  among  other  things  that  Jones  had  threatened 
to  poison  the  drinking  water  and  kill  off  the  entii-e  camp.  Xo  calumny 
was  too  vile  for  his  use.  William  Piette,  thirsting  for  the  fame  of  a 
"bad  man"  proved  to  be  a  good  tool.  He  was  delighted  to  undertake 
the  murder  of  Jones,  although  personally  he  had  ncHhing  against  him, 
for  they  were  partners  and  friends. 

The  trouble  began  one  day  at  (}  a.  m.  when  ihe  men  arose  to  pi-epare 
for  breakfast.  Jones  was  performing  his  morning  ablutions  in  a  basin 
made  of  half  a  wooden  powder-keg  or  keeler  set  against  the  outer  wall 
of  tlie  bunk-house  and  near  the  door.  Jones  had  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  his  eyes  were  full  of  water  when  Piette  step]>ed  up  behind  him 
and  shot  him  in  the  back  with  a  Cult  revolver,  the  old  cap-and-ball  size, 
.lones  seized  the  keeler  in  both  hands  and  wliirling  around,  struck  ]*iette 
full  in.  the  face  and  knocked  him  down.  He  then  ran  into  the  bunk- 
house  to  get  his  own  revolver,  but,  being  partially  stunned  l\v  the  bullet, 
he  dropped  into  his  bunk  wliile  reaching  for  his  gun  and  was  unable  to 
rise  to  meet  Piette  wdio  came  running  in  after  him.  But  from  the  bunk 
he  tired  over  his  left  shoulder  and  shot  Piette  through  the  lx)dy,  not 
fatally,  but  so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Quickly  recovering  himself, 
Piette  arose  and  ran  to  hide  in  the  kitchen.  Jones  also  arose  and  ran 
down  the  hill  about  fifty  yards  to  the  canvas  and  brush  lean-to  where  l^iette 
lived  with  an  Indian  woman.  He  was  di-appoint^^d  in  not  finding  his 
assailant  at  home,  but  Piette's  loaded  \Vinchester,  provided  by  Xash,  lay 
in  the  bed.  This  Jones  appropriated  and  thougli  iJeeding  jn-ofusely  so 
that  he  left  a  trail  of  blood  behind  liim  as  he  ran.  he  carried  the  gun  to 

p'>4nt  above  the  camp  where  he  could  look  de)wn  u}K)n  the  boarding- 
and  bunk-houses  and  hear  wdiat  was  said.  Everything  down  there  was 
excitement  and  he  heard  cries  of  "Kill  him!"  "Ivill  him!" 

Realizing  that  he  had  no  friends  left  in  the  cam]i  he  fired  a  shot  into 
tlieir  rjiidst  to  niake  them  take  to  cover  so  that  he  might  start  on  his 
ibiiilit  imobserved ;  then  to  elude  pursuit  he  took  across  the  country 
t'»ward  the  mill,  ho])ing  to  find  x>rotection  thei'c.  Soon  he  saw  three 
armed  men  running  on  his  track.  In  a  little  basin  he  fomul  a  jM'ospect 
hoh»  al)ont  f(Uir  feet  deej);   into  this  he  dro|)ped  and  waited  for  his 

^ile  lator  received  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  blood  money. 
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pursuers  to  come  up.  Tom  King,  aniv.  d  with  a  Winchester  Hke  his  own, 
was  in  tiie  lead.  Jones  siiot  him  dcafl.  l^erry  Tuttle  also  had  a  riilc 
and,  thougli  retreating,  Jones  shot  at  him  also  hut  missed  him.  Tom 
Johnson  was  the  third  n);{n  and  togetl.'er  with  Tuttle  he  withdrew  out  of 
sight  heh.ind  the  hill.  I'hen  Jones  clinil)ed  out  of  his  hole,  hutone  quick 
glance?  revealed  the  fact  that  the  force  was  returning  for  a  fresh  attack, 
so  he  confiscated  King's  ritlc  and  went  l)ack  to  the  hole  to  await  develo])- 
ments.  No  one  can»e  in  sight,  for  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
his  pursuers  could  picket  all  around  him  from  hehind  a  little  hill  or 
ridge.    Thus  was  tlie  cordon  drawn  and  the  siege  established. 

At  the  camp  all  Tuining  operations  were  suspended  and  the  miners 
stood  guard  in  relays,  awaiting  the  en.d.  AJi  that  day,  in  the  hlinding 
heat,  Jones  kept  umier  cover  and  all  thai  night.  The  next  morning  he 
laid  his  rifles  up  on  top,  and  with  grim  determination  to  open  the  tight 
himself  he  attemj)ted  to  clindi  (»ut,  l)ut  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could 
not  get  out;  several  times  that  dayrlid  he  n-^.ake  the  attempt,  meanwhile 
hurling  defiance  at  the  l)esiegers.  In  the  evening,  tortured  with  thirst, 
having  given  up  ail  hope  of  succor  from  the  river,  he  tinnlly  put  kiis 
kerchief  on  a  gun  and  {)lead  for  quarter.  Two  days  and  a  night  of  agon\^ 
did  it  take  to  coiiquer  his  hravt-  spirit.  Aftei-  obtaining  assurance  that 
Jones  would  not  shoot,  Tom  .Folmson  slipped  liis  old  revolver  bet^veen 
his  shirts  so  as  to  a]^pcar  unarmed  and  went  to  him.  Once  long  after- 
wards Tom  told  me  (^f  the  sight  that  he  then  beheld.  With  bloodsliot 
eyes,  cracked  and  swollen  li|)S  and  tongue  protruding,  nearh'  dead  from 
thirst,  Jones  could  only  mumlJe  incoherently,  and  his  last  words  were: 
"For  God's  sake,  Tom,  get  me  a.  drink  of  water."  Truly,  he  was  helpless 
and  beyond  fighting.  ( )ne  look  satisfied  Tom  of  this,  and,  flashing  his 
revolver  upon  him,  he  shot  him  in  the  fon-head  as  he  lay  there,  saying, 
"Yes,  you,  ]  will  give  you  a  liriid-:." 

The  men  threw  ai>out  three  feet  of  eartli  in  on  top  of  him  and  there 
today  rest  his  bones.  With  sad  thi'Ughts  have  I  more  than  once  gaze*! 
into  tlie  partly  filJe.l  hole.  As  for  'I'om  King,  he  was  })uried  where  he 
fell,  ah<')Ut  tliirty  yai-ds  distant,  hut  with  a  st*.vne  to  mark  his  grave,  .jijhn 
Nash  owned  the  (^ueen  City. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  If  ever  there  was  a  haunt  on 
this  earth,  Jim  Jones  hauntetl  the  old  Techatticnp  and  Queen  City 
mines.  ^len  who  were,  not  of  the  ''seeing  kind"  saw  gliosts  tliere.  At 
one  time  no  man  W(^idd  wttrk  alone  in  the  underground  places.  Each 
one  insisted  on  a  partntM\  and  ev«Mi  then  m«:aquit  their  jobs  and  left  the 
camp  on  account  (~»f  their  b.^lief  in  the  ghost.  Let  me  cite  one  story  out 
of  many.  The  old  l>nnk-hou-e  hat]  'heen  turned  into  a  IJacksmith  shop, 
an.d  one  day  just  before  sufi<l' 'I'om  -fohnson,  foreman  and  tool-dresser, 
was  slKirpeiiing  U|)  steel  for  the  moiiiing.  and  Jim  Roach  was  blowing 
and  tending  the  tire,  when  a  man  j^-'^^ed  hy  the  door.  Johnson  and 
Roach  both  saw  him  phiindy  atid  with  one  impulse  they  stepped  outside 
and  saw  him  walking  from  them  m  tiisa)<pear  in  a  tunnel  about  fifty  feet 
away.  Now  thi<  tunnel  had  no  <>utlrt.  Johnson  ami  Fioacli,  who  were 
no  cowards,  explored  the  eiuire  tnimel  with  lighted  cat^dles,  but  f<*und 
no  one  there.  Personally  I  know  that  tunnel  and  not  even  a  ca])  box 
could  have  been  liidden  in  it.  lv»t}i  .foinis-m  and  I'oacb  felt  sure  that 
the  man  wfto  passed  theii)  wa-^  .lini  .b»nes  whom  they  had  seen  dead  and 
buried. 

After  that  if  Tom  Johnson  was  ui)  at  the  niitie  after  the  sun  dropped 
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hehind  the  mountain  he  ?ai«I  that  Jone.s  would  appear  and  walk  hcside 
liini.  This  lie  repeatedly  told  me.  But  still  he  went  to  his  night  work 
for  some  months  until  the  liaunt  hecanie  too  much  for  him  and  he  left 
tlie  place  forever.^  In  Lane  County,  Oregon,  he  married  and  raised  two 
ciiildren,  a  hoy  and  a  girl,  hut  when  they  wei-e  nearly  grown,  his  wife 
left  him,  and  old  and  hroken-hearted  he  died  alone.  (Jf  the  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  murd.er  of  Jones  the  story  runs  tluis:  Perry  Tuttle, 
h'>rse-thief,  was  arrested  somewhere  out  towards  Utah,  together  with 
another  man.  Tlie  Deputy  Sheriff,  Jim  Pierson  of  Lincoln  County, 
serving  under  ''Fat  Mack^'-  stopj^ed  Luttle's  team,  took  Tuttle  and  his 
companion  out  of  the  wagon,  handcuffed  them  and  shackled  them 
togctlier  and  then  sliot  them  to  death.    Thus  Tuttle  ''got  his." 

Piette  was  to  figure  in  still  other  tragedies.  \\'hen  the  great  strike 
known  as  the  •'P>iidal  Chamher"  was  niade,  from  which  suhsec[uently  a 
million  dt)llars  was  taken," Old  Man  Davis"  one  of  the  owners, was  asked 
to  come  lip  and  see  it.  He  rode  up  on  the  ore  team  and  in  company 
with  Piette  looked  the  mine  over.  Then  Piette  insisted  upon  Davis  eat- 
ing dinner  with  him  instead  of  going  to  tlie  company  Ijoarding-house. 
It  was  a  hurried  meal  as  the  team  was  loade{l  ready  to  return.  On  leav- 
ing the  table  Davis  mounted  the  wagon  and  started  home,  hut  in  a  few 
minutes  became  violently  ill  and  died  that. night  in  violent  sjiasms,  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  grinding  his  teeth  and  lacerating  his  tongue.  >sat 
Lewis,  who  acted  as  physician  at  the  camp,  could  do  nothing  f(^r  him. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  un'loul>tedly  strychnine  poisoning. 

Mr.  Fuller,  the  other  partner  of  Nash's  in  the  mine,  at  this  time  had 
a  camp  up  the  river  where  with  some  Indians  he  was  taking  driftwood 
out  of  a  large  eddy.-  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Davis,  Piette,  who 
ha'l  no  business  on  the  river,  was  ^ent  by  Nash  to  cautiously  look  the 
situation  over.  After  an  inspection  of  the  mill  he  went  in  the  evening 
to  Fuller's  camp  and  remained  over  night,  then  hurried  a^vay.  That 
day- Fuller,  alone  with  the  Indians,  died  in  great  agony  and,  as  they 
described  his  sufferings,  the  case  was  similar  to  that  of  Davis.  Nash's 
henchman  ha<l  adopted  a  safer  plan,  with  less  personal  danger,  than  had 
been  used  with  Jones.  Nash  gutted  out  and  appropriated  the  treasure 
of  the  "Bridal  Chamber."^ 

Soon  after  this  Piette  and  Hans  Godfritzen  started  a  store  down  at  the 
mill  by  the  river.  In.  those  days  the  freight  came  from  San  Fran.cisco 
l>y  steamer  througli  the  Gulf  of  California  and  tlien  by  rivt?r  steamer  up 
the  Colorado  or  l)y  freight  team  three  hundred  miles  by  way  of  San 
Jiernardino.  The  mercantile  business  needed  both  capital  and  business 
aliility  and,  as  neither  Piette  nor  Godfritzen  had  much  of  either,  they 
persuaded  one  Henry  Warren,  an  experienced  n:ierchant,  to  take  an 
interest  with  thetn.  Soon  Piette,  in  his  swaggering,  cowardly  v.ay,  began 
to  bully  Warren,  and  it  apix-ars  thtit  iri  a  setto  between  them  \\'arren 
called  Piette  down  and  offered  to  "shoot  it  out'' with  him.  Then  Piette 
Cowered  like  a  whipped  cur.  Soon  after  this  A\'arren  disappeared  and 
^vas  never  heard  of  again.   I^iette  and  Hans  spread  the  story  that  Wari'en 

'The  story  is  that  after  the  Southwestern  Comi.any  took  over  the  property  the  ghost  was  never 
fi*»t?n  or  heard  of  aRain. 

F'at  Mack's"'  theory  for  petty  cnminals  was:  '*  Kill  them  off  and  fret  rid  of  them." 
'The  i)nncipal  source  of  fuel  supply  for  runninpr  the  mill  was  the  driftwood  from  the  June  raise. 
It  wtus  Ht  this  season  of  the  year  in  lbT2  or  1ST3  that  Davis  di.-d. 

Fhirty  year?  nfter  the  death  of  I>avis  and  Fuller  a  wnsh  caved  down  and  sv.-ept  away  the  cabin 
m  which  they  had  lived,  exposing  their  cache  of  bullion,  their  t  ut /tiriirs,  or  whatever  it  was.  A  man 
n-^  w  to  the  camp  found  and  kept  the  il'i.t'Lt'. 
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had  taken  the  tirni's  spare  money  and  gone  to  San  JJernardino  to  buy 
Techatticup  stock  because  of  a  new  strike  in  that  mine.  They  said  lie 
bad  started  down  the  river  after  dark  in  a  boat,  expecting  to  reach 
Hardyville  in  time  to  catch  the  stage  to  Sun  Bernardino.  Subsequent 
inquiry  developed  no  trace  of  him  at  Hardyville  nor  as  a  passenger  on 
buckboard  nor  at  San  Bernardino.  He  was  doubtless  murdered  by 
Piette.  Soon  after  the  firm  closed  out  their  store  to  the  conrpany.^  All 
this  happ(Mied  during  the  Nash  regime. - 

In  1887,  Piette,  who  had  been  away  since  1880,  returned  to  the  canyon, 
but  a  new  era  was  on  and  he  was  now  despised  for  what  he  really  was. 
He  soon  tried  to  play  hU  old  role,  but  without  success.  Tbomas  Jen- 
nings, a  little  game  Irishman,  made  him  "take  water"  in  a  quarrel 
between  them  over  Piette's  squaw.  First  Jennings  came  to  my  camp  to 
warn  me  to  look  out  for  Piette  rmd  to  say  that  lie  could  handle  the  man 
by  himself.  Piette's  plan  was  to  l>ave  a  ludf-breed,  whom  he  had  raised, 
and  his  wife's  brother  steal  Jennings's  revolver  and  then  murder  him  with 
it.  That  night  Jennings  came  to  his  cal)in  and  found  that  his  revolver 
was  missing.  He  went  at  once  to  the  river  and  procured  another  one. 
Returning  he  laid  low  for  a  few  days  until  he  was  forced  to  go  to  tlie  river 
for  supplies.  Piette's  men  followed  him,  but  Jennings  slapped  the  face 
of  the  half-breed  and  bhdTed  both  off.  Then  the  two  got  an  Indian  boy 
named  Loco  drunk  and  ])ut  him  up  to  the  murder  of  Jennings.  Loco 
Avith  a  riile  laid  for  Jennings  in  the  town  itself  and  shot  him  through. 
Jennings  died  in  the  boat  just  as  he  was  being  landed  at  Fort  Mohave. 
Within  a  week  afterwards  Piette  ap[)eared  wearing  Jennings's  revolver,  a 
big  Russian  model,  Smith  iV-  Wesson — we  all  knew  it  at  a  glance. 

Not  long  after  7iiy  boy  friend  and  partner,  Charley  (Kid)  Garrett, 
slapped  l^lette's  face  across  a  card  table  ^ind  dared  him  lift  a  hand,  so 
he  could  find  an  excuse  to  shoot  bim.  Piette  begged  for  his  life;  mean- 
while Charley  reviewed  the  man's  crimes  to  him.  I  was  camping  alone 
on  Knolb  Hiii  at  the  tiriie  and  carrying  my  life  in  my  hands.  Before  I 
learned  of  the  Garrett  t])!SMde,  one  day  I  met  Piette  alone  in  the  wash 
and  we  had  it  out;  he  wimld  only  lie  like  a  cur  and  I  could  not  murder 
him  in  cohl  blocxl.  P>ut  be  saw  that  Ids  days  would  be  short  if  he 
remained  in  our  community,  so  he  left  us  forever.^ 

A  little  more  of  tragedy  and  I  am  done.  Hank  Parish  shot  at  one 
and  the  same  time  over  a  poker  game  Jini  Greenwald  and  a  colored 
man  named  Clark.  The  l;itt»  r  a\;is  shot  in  the  groin,  but  recovered. 
Greenwald  died  from  bi>  wound.  ;i  few  months  later.  .  Ben  Piette,  a 
cousin  of  Bilks,  once  knocked  a  man  down  in  the  canyon  and  kicked 
him  to  death.  Some  years  ago  an  Indian  named  Ahvote  killed  Charles 
Nelson,  Judge  Mort(»n,  the  eomp;iny-.s  teamster,  Charles  Monahan,  and 
another  man  at  Gold  Bng  Milk  making  five  men  in  two  days.  Fie  was 
then  overtaken  and  killed,     hater  still  Indian  Mouse  killed  two  men 

^Godfritzen  had  lived  in  terrx>r  of  rietl*-. 

-  AnothtT  time  Nash  p;iid  a  f  [•••;>.': iifcr  il.:*<"'l  for  haulinj?  riiachinery  from  San  BernarcJino.  but  sent 
another  nian  with  him  to  W^'as  Ranch  to  dr'.iir  him  and  n-covor  the  Wt-lls,  Far^o  &  Company  certifi- 
cates, which  was  done.  Then  two  ofh.-r  i;ii[i!o\  ».fs  to  whom  Xssh  owed  nearly  this  same  amount 
compelletl  him  to  pay  them  oft  \r.  -;i!r..>  ii!ii<*'r  drawn  un  I'ioche.    Taking'  the  certificates  they 

made  their  way  t<.  Pif^he  hy  a  r<,i; •  : t  n.ad  IhriHurh  ihe  riiovintains  and  when  they  arrived  found 
that  Nash  was  ahead  of  them  :ind  Viad  payrrs.'iu.    Tht-y  employed  a  lawyer,  and  when  Na^h 

found  that  he  either  had  to  pay  or  e\ piam  now  the  certilicates  came  into  his  possession  he  decided 
to  pay. 

•'He  later  went  to  Mexico  and  was  li  vi.-sK'  there  with  a  Mexican  wife  at  Pedros  NeRros  Sinora  when 
he  died  ten  years  aj-ro  of  pneumonia. 
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ixhove  tlie  canj'on.  He  was  eventually  hunted  down  and  killed.  Only 
a  year  and  a  lialf  ago  Indian  (^ueo  killed  several  men  in  tlie  same 
vicinity.  Dr.  Gill:)ert,  the  watchman  at  the  Gold  Bug  ^Till,  was  one; 
Mr.  W'oodwortli  at  Tiuil)er  Mountain  was  anotlier.  Still  another  man 
was  missing  and  Queo  was  held  responsible.  This  Indian  is  still  at 
large, ^  neither  was  Indian  Loco  ever  apprehended  for  killing  .Jennings. 

lUit,  while  the  Indian  danger  still  threatens,  the  days  of  the  pale-face 
outlaw  are  forever  ended.  The  vast  area  known  as  Lincoln  County  has 
at  last  been  subdivided  and  Las  Xegas  forms  the  count3'-seat  of  the  new 
division  known  as  Clark  Coimty.  The  administration  of  justice  is 
tliereby  brought  nearer  to  El  Dorado,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  even  the  Indian  will  cease  to  l)e  a  terror. 

'This  Indian  is  now  supposed  to  be  in  hidinar  on  Mt.  Newberry  near  Searchlip-ht,  Clark  County. 
Mohave  County,  Ariz.,  has  a  standing  offer  of  $500  reward  for  his  arrest. 


THE  FIRST  TRAIN  ROBBERY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST' 


By  James  H.  Kinkkad,- 
The  otlicer  who  iirade  tlie  arrest  of  tlie  robbers,  and  of  whom  C.  C.  Goodwin 
wrote:   "He  believed  Nevada  had  everytiiing  tliat  was  needed  for  a  man 
■who  had  braintf  and  physical  strengtii  and  the  pluck  behind  the  two  to 
carry  through  his  plans." 

On  the  morning  of  November  o,  1S70,  news  flashed  around  the 
civilized  world  that  tlie  Overland  Express  train  which  had  left  San 
Francisco  the  previous  mornJng,  carrying  the  gold  to  the  miners  at 
A'irginia  City,  had  been  ''held  up"  and  robbed  near  Verdi,  a  station 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Reno,  and  that  over  840,000  had  been  taken 
from  the  W'ells-Fargo  strong  l)ox  by  niasked  men  heavily  armed. 
This  being  [one  (jfj  the  first  train  robl;)cries  in  the  world,  it  alnjost 
took  away  the  pul>lic  breath,  and  for  a  wdiile  caused  great  excitement 
and  much  newspaper  comnient  on  two  continents. 

P^very  enemy  of  law  and  order  was  vociferous  in  praise  of  the  boldness 
and  nerve  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  robbery,  and  Nevada  acquired  the 
dul)ious  credit  of  being  |  one  of]  the  first  States  in  the  Union  that  could 
produce  a  set  of  outlaws  daring  enough  to  stop  and  rol)  an  express  train. 
Immediately  large  rewards  were  offered  by  the  authorities  of  Washoe 
County,  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  by  the  then  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  by  tlie  \\'eIls-Fargo  Express  Company,  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  robbers,  these  rewards  aggregating  330,000.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  many  men  were  v'i)rking  on  the  case  in  a  few  hours. 

The  hold-up  occui-red  in  this  manner:  Just  as  the  train  pulled  out  of 
the  Verdi  station  it  was  boarded  by  five  masked  men.  Two  of  them 
climbed  into  the  uxb  oi  the  ^itgine  and  covered  the  engineer  and  the  fire- 
man with  six-sln)oters.  The  engine  was  surrendered  at  once.  Another 
boarded  the  front  platform  of  tlie  express  car,  while  two  others  took 
possession  of  the  rear  |)latform.  After  the  train  had  proceeded  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  Verdi,  the  men  on  tiie  engine  ordered  tlie  engineer  to 
whistle  "down  brakes."  This  was  before  tlte  days  of  air-brakes  and  one 
sliort  blast  of  the  wdiistle  brought,  the  brakemen  to  the  platforms,  w  here 
they  began  the  work  of  setting  the  brakes.    This  was  also  a  signal  to 

^This  train  robbery  has  often  been  cited  as  the  first  one  in  the  world.  While  one  of  the  earliest 
it  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  as  the  foliowinr  letter  of  December  5.  1912,  from  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 
proves:  ''Miss  Jeanne  Elizabeth  Wier.  Secretary  and  Curator,  Nevada  Historical  Society.  Reno, 
Nevada — Dear  Madam:  Your  letter  of  Deceti\ber  1.  to  Mr.  Christeson.  Vice-Pre.^ident  and  General 
Manaprer  of  Wells,  Farijo  &  Co.,  has  been  referre<l  to  me  Co  Rive  you  the  information  you  desire.  The 
first  train  robbery  in  the  United  States  occurred  near  Seymour.  Indiana,  shortly  after  the  closeof  the 
Civil  War,  by  the  Reno  brothers.  The  Rt.-nos  sonie  time  after  che  hold-up  at  Seymour,  Indiana,  robbed 
the  County  Treasurer'.-,  ofiice  at  Gallatin,  Missouri,  of  ;20,t>iO.  There  were  several  hold-ups  and  train 
robberies,  principally  i:r)on  the  Indianai)ol:s.  New  Albany  arid  Jotferson  Railroad,  now  r?-rt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System,  durin.tr  the  years         and  the  Adams  E.xpress  bein}T  operated  on  those 

roads.  In  18t>8.  the  Adams  Express  lost  $'JO.(X'(>.  The  train  robbers  were  Frank  Slim,  Hilly  Reno, 
Miles  Ojjle  and  Charles  Anderson.  Tliey  held  up  a  train  near  Seymour,  Indiana,  threw  the  messenger 
into  a  ditch  near  the  train  and  robbed  the  Adams  E.xpress  ^afe  of  S9o,000.  The  Verdi  h(>ld-up  in 
Nevada  in  ISTO  was  tVie  first  train  robbery  on  the  I'acihc  Coast.  Yours  respectfully,  John  F.  Seymour, 
Siieeial  .•^K'ent." 

-Mr.  Kinkead.  ever  a  modest  man.  has  written  this  article  in  the  third  person.  The  ''Washoe 
County  ofiicer"  was  .Mr.  Kinkead  himself.  This  article  is  taken  from  a  pencil  manuscript  left  by  Mr. 
Kinkead  at  his  death,  and  from  other  papers  in  the  pos.sessioYi  of  the  Society.  His  portrait  appears 
on  page  116  of  this  volunie. 
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the  three  men  oa  the  express  car  to  cut  the  liell-rope  and  pull  the 
C(.ui]ilirig-pin  at  the  rear  of  the  car.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  the  engi- 
neer was  ordered  to  "give  her  steam"  which  he  did  at  once,  and  when 
Conductor  Marshall  went  forward  to  ascertain  what  had  caused  the 
stoppage  of  the  train,  he  discovered  he  had  lost  his  engine,  mail  car,  and 
ex])ress  car. 

Tlie  robbers  then  speeded  down  the  grade  with  this  xmrt  of  the  train, 
leaving  the  other  cars  at  a  standstill.  The  engineer,  realizing  what  was 
being  done,  at  first  refused  to  pull  out,  but  the  nuizzle  of  a  pistol  against 
his  temple  caused  him  to  obey  orders.  The  fireman  was  nearly  frightened 
out  of  his  senses  and  did  not  have  to  be  told  more  than  once  to  do  any- 
thing. 

At  a  point  four  or  five  miles  west  of  Reno  the  engine  came  to  a  halt 
because  of  an  obstruction  on  the  track,  placed  there  by  a  confederate  of 
the  robbers.  They  had  figured  that  the  engineer  might  run  past  the 
place  designated  for  the  hold-up  or  might  play  them  some  trick  b^^ 
o])ening  the  throttle  and  jumping  from  the  engine. 

After  the  engine  vras  stopped  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
express  car,  and  Frank  >[inchell,^  the  messenger,  called  out,  "Who's 
there''?  aiul  tliC  reply  was,  "Marshall."  The  messenger  then  opened  the 
door  and,  instead  of  seeing  Conductor  Marshall  as  he  expected,  was  con- 
fronted by  the  muzzle  of  a  doul)le- barreled  sa wed-off  shotgun.-  lie  was 
taken  completely  In'  surprise  and  surrendered  without  any  fight.  After 
telling  himi  to  sit  down  in  the  corner  of  the  car  and  keep  c^uiet,  the  rob-, 
hers  threw  the  Wells-Fargo  sacks  of  gold,  containing  $41,000,  through 
the  side  door  of  the  car  into  the  brush,  thanked  the  messenger  for  giving 
them  so  little  trouble,  adding  that  they  were  glad  they  did  riot  have  to 
kill  liim,  shouldered  their  booty  and  disappeared  into  the  darkness.-^ 

Meanwhile  Conductoi-  Marshall  was  allowing  his  headless  p  assenger 
train  to  drop  slowly  down  the  grade,  anticipating  danger  of  an  ^niknown 
character,  but  boldly  facing  it.  WTien  his  train  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  robbery  lie  found  that  the  work  of  the  robbers  was  finished  and  the 
engineer  and  fireman  were  l>usy  retnoving  the  obstructions  from  the 
track.  The  train  was  then  "made  up"  and  continued  on  its  way,  reach- 
ing Reno  thirty  minute?  after  midnight,  only  thirty  minutes  late. 

Washoe  City  was  then  the  county-seat  of  Washoe  County,  and  the  first 
news  of  the  robbery  reaciied  the  Sheriff's  office  at  8  o'e-lock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  message  came  from  C.  C.  ]\iidergast,  \\>lls- Fargo  agent  at 
Virginia  City,  and  read:  "Train  robbed  between  Truckee  and  Verdi; 
rob})ers  gone  south." 

The  Sheriff,  Cliarley  Pegg,  and  his  undersherifY"*  immediately  saddled 
up  and  struck  for  the  mountains  by  a  short  cut,  assuming  that  the  ri>b- 
bers  would  take  the  Truckee  route  between  Truckee  and  Carson  and  \'ir- 
ginia.  Thus  they  expected  to  head  off  the  robbers.  After  striking  the 
trail  the  officers  followed  it  northerly  for  a  few  miles  and  then  returned 
to  Washoe  City,  for  they  were  convinced  that  no  one  had  passed  over  the 
trail  since  a  light  fall  of  snow  a  week  before.    The  message  from  Pender- 

'.N'ote  hy  the  Secretfiry:  Previous  versions  have  vriven  the  messenger's  name  as  "  Marshall,'' but 
*'Ir.  Kinkoa.l's  manuscript  contains  the  spellinpr  as  Riven  above. 

-tU-  afttTwartls  said  that  he  "  kfoked  into  soniethinfr  which  resembled  two  stove-pipes,  but  ijroved 
to  be  only  a  savved-Otf  tioublo-hurreled  shotKun. 

^■'Mr.  Kinkead  says:  "The  mail  car  v^^as  not  looted  and  the  mail  clerk  knew  nothing  about  the  ■ 
hoid-up  until  he  arrivpfl  in  Reno." 

♦Jame.s  II.  Kinkead. 
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gcist  proved  to  be  misleading,  since  the  robbery  occurred  below  Verdi 
instead  of  above  it,  and  the  otlicers  lost  the  first  day.  They  were  just 
in  time,  however,  to  catch  Dwyer's  stage  to  Reno  at  9  o'clock  that  night. 
The  Deputy  Slicrift"  took  passage  on  this  stage,  and  uj)on  reaching  Reno 
learned  that  the  \Wlls-Fargo  detectives  and  some  of  the  railroad  and 
Reno  oflicials,  together  with  a  posse  of  citizens  from  Reno,  had  been  out 
all  day  on  a  "sure  clue"  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  false  one. 

Early  the  next  nrorning  the  \\\ishoe  County  ofllcer  with  a  fresh  horse 
went  to  the  scene  of  the  r(^l)bery,  and  after  carefully  examining  the  ground, 
discovered  one  footprint  wliirh  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  others. 
It  was  made  }>y  a  boot  having  a  very  small  heel,  such  as  the  dudes  and 
the  gamblers  wore  in  tliose  days  and  our  wives  and  daughters  wear  now. 
Xo  laboring  man  or  railroad  employee  ever  wore  that  boot,  and  it  was 
too  soon  after  the  robl>ery  for  tlie  curious  to  have  visited  tlie  ground,  so 
the  ofhcer  in  charge  of  the  party  knew  that  if  he  could  find  that  track 
and  follow  it  after  it  left  the  scene  of  tlie  robberv-  he  would  be  sure  to 
land  at  least  one  of  the  robbers.  After  spending  some  time  examining 
the  ground  up  and  down  the  track  he  finally  reached  a  point  about  a 
mile  west  wher^  the  snudl  lieelprint  and  two  of  the  larger  ones  left  the 
track  and  led  off  to  the  north.  The  robbers  had  evidenth'  walked  for 
quite  a  distance  on  the  railroad  ties  to  prevent  being  trailed.  The  officer 
followed  these  tracks  up  Dog  \'alley  Creek  and  over  Dug  Valley  Hill, 
vrhere  it  was  easy  trailing  in  tlie  snow,  into  Sardine  \'alley,  Cal.  At  the 
Sardine  Valley  liouse  he  gained  valuable  information.  Three  strangers 
had  lodged  there  the  niglit  before.^  Two  had  left  early  in  the  morning 
and  the  otlier  one  was  still  in  his  room- when  a  party  of  hunters  from 
Truckee,  led  by  James  lUirke,  arrived  at  the  house.  They  were  well 
supplied  with  shotguns,  and  the  stranger  in  the  house  at  once  mistook 
them  for  ofiicers.  Running  out  of  the  back  door  he  hid  in  tlie  barn.  In 
the  meantime  a  man  had  arrived  from  Truckee  and  reported  the  train 
robbery.  The  lady  of  the  house  then  related  to  the  hunters  the  particu- 
lars of  the  coming  to  her  house  of  the  three  men  late  the  previous  even- 
ing. She  said  that  one  of  the  men  was  still  there  and  seemed  to  be 
nervous  and  worn  out.  James  Ruike,  although  not  an  officer,  concluded 
to  arrest  the  man,  who  ]>roved  to  be  Gilch.rist,  a  miner  from  Virginia 
City,  who,  up  to  that  time,  h-.id  Ijornea  good  reputation.  I'his,  no  doubt, 
was  his  first  venture  in  the  'Miold-up"  business.  He  was  taken  into 
Truckee  by  the  hunters. 

The  landlady  of  the  Sardine  Valley  House  gave  the  AVashoe  County 
officer  a  very  good  descrij)tion  of  the  otlier  two  men.  She  described 
them  accurately  and  went  into  details  al)OUt  their  clothing.  Among 
other  things  she  said  tliat  one  of  them  wore  "gambler's  boots"  and  from 
her  descri])tion  of  the  other  man,  the  offiu-er  rightly  guessed  that  he  was 
John  Squiers,  an  old  >ta<-re  robber  whom  the  ofiicers  of  Storey  County 
liad  been  trying  to  land  for  years.  He  v,as  headdng  for  Sierra  Valley, 
where  his  brother  Joe,  an  lionest  blacksnn'th,  resided  and  where  he 
thought  he  could  rest  in  sufety  until  the  excitement  caused  by  the  rob- 
bery had  subsi'led.  After  feeding  and  resting  his  horse,  whicli  had  been 
on  the  go  since  daylight,  the  oifieer  in  about  an  hour  took  up  the  .hunt 
fur  the  other  men. 

It  was  now  10  o'ch»ck  at  night  and  tlie  snow  was  falling  fast.  The 


"They  were  S4j;^:icrs.  far-^ns,  and  Gilchrist. 

■-'Gilchrist  was  tt>o  hore  to  truvel  farther;  his  feet  were  worn  out. 
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oflicer  was  out  of  his  jurisdiction  and  unacquainted  with  that  section  of 
the  country.  He  therefore  found  ii  necessary  to  procure  a  guide  to  put 
him  on  the  right  road  to  Sierra  A'ailey;  otlierwise  he  niiglit  land  at 
\\'ebber  I>ake  or  Duunieville  many  miles  away.  There  were  several 
men  at  the  Sardine  X'alley  House,  l)ut  none  of  tliem  liad  ''lost  any  rob- 
bersr  and  they  refused  to  act  as  guides.  A  Ixn-,  however,  volunteered 
for  ten  dollars  to  go  with  the  oflicer  as  far  as  Webber  Lake  Junction  and 
]-)Ut  him  on  the  right  trail  to  Loyalton  in  Sierra  Valley,  but  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that,  in  case  the  robbers  were  encountered,  the 
boy  was  to  turn  back  and  let  the  oflicer  figlit  it  out  alone.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred,  however,  and  at  al)OUt  midnight  they  arrived  at  the 
little  town  of  Loyalton  in  Sierra  A'alley,  Cal. 

Arousing  the  landlord  of  the  only  hotel  in  tlje  village,  the  oflicer  made 
liimself  known  and  asked  if  there  were  any  strange  guests  in  the  house. 
The  landlord  replie*!  that  he  had  one,  and  described  hini,  but  the  descrip- 
tion did  not  fit  either  of  the  men  sought.  The  oflicer,  however,  thought 
best  to  take  a  look  at  the  man  and  asked  the  landlord  to  show  him  to 
tlie  room. 

}jy  this  time,  either  from  the  cold  or  from  the  thought  of  a  desperado 
being  in  his  house,  the  landlord's  teeth  were  cliattering,  and  he  declined 
to  go;  but  giving  the  officer  a  candle,  told  him  the  man  was  in  room  14. 
The  hotel  had  just  been  built,  and  had  not  been  painted,  and  on  account 
of  the  damp  weather  the  doors  were  swollen  and  the  door  of  room  Li 
could  not  be  shut  tight  enough  to  lock.  For  this  reason  the  occupant 
had  placed  a  chair  under  the  knob  on  the  inside  of  the  room  and  liad 
gone  to  bed,  probably  feeling  quite  secure  against  intruders. 

The  oflicer  after  reaching  the  second  story  of  the  hotel  readily  found 
room  14,  and  noticing  that  the  door  stood  p;iitly  open,  he  gently  pushed 
it  until  the  chair  moved  sufllciently  to  enable  him  to  get  his  arm  through 
the  crack  and  remove  the  obstruction.  This  he  did  witliout  awakening 
the  sleeper,  and  the  first  object  that  attracted  his  attention  after  entering 
the  room  was  a  boot,  lying  on  the  floor,  with  the  little  lieel  th.at  had 
made  the  tracks  he  had  follu\^•ed  for  so  many  miles,  and  that  afterward 
cut  such  an  iinportant  figure  in  the  trial  of  the  robbers. 

After  entering  the  room  the  oflncer  found  his  man  sleeping  like  a  log 
and  first  proceeded  to  remove  a  six-shooter  from  under  his  pillow  with- 
out disturbing  his  slumbers,  and  also  went  through  his  clothes  in  search 
of  further  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the  robl^ery.  Enough  was 
found  to  assist  in  the  later  conviction  of  the  men.  When  the  officer 
finally  aroused  him  to  place  him  under  arrest,  he  bounded  from  his  bed 
and  landed  in  the  center  of  the  room  like  a  wild  animal.  Rushing  back 
to  the  bed,  he  reached  for  his  gun,  but  found  it  missing,  while  the  otflcer, 
covering  him  with  a  Henry  rifle,  commanded  him  to  get  on  his  clothes, 
which  lie  did  without  any  further  parley.  He  then  was  marched  on 
ahead  of  the  oflicer  and  down  the  street  to  a  saloon  where  he  was  bound 
and  placed  under  guard,  while  the  officer  wejit  in  search  of  the  other 
man.  The  man  arrested  in  the  hotel  proved  to  l)e  Parsons,  a  gambler 
from  Virginia  City. 

Proceeding  on  toward  Sierraville,  C'al.,  the  oflicer  found  John  Squiers 
at  his  brother's  house.  The  oflicer  knew  Squiers  and  believed  that  he 
would  have  some  trouble  in  taking  him  "in  the  open."  Arriving  at  -Joe's 
house  before  daylight  and  before  any  one  w:is  astir,  he  placed  himself  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  in  the  willows,  and  waited,    l^resentl}'  a  man 
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c-anie  through  the  kitchen  and  left  the  door  ajar,  proceeding  to  the  haru 
with  a  pail  on  his  arm,  evitlentl^-  ahout  to  do  the  morning  milking.  Tlie 
oOicer  slipi^ed  into  the  house  tlirough  the  kitchen  and  into  four  separate 
rooms  wh.ere  nien  were  slt.-eping  }>efore  he  found  the  man  he  was  looking 
for.  Here  again  the  oOicer  had  the  luck  to  disarm  the  man  v/ithout 
waking  him,  and  gathering  up  his  clothes  and  boots  he  aroused  him  and 
at  the  muzzle  of  tlie  rifle  drove  him  out  of  the  house  and  then  allowed 
him  to  put  on  his  clothes. 

W'liile  this  was  being  d'One,  the  man  who  had  entered  the  barn  came  out, 
and  Squiers  immediately  yelled  to  him  that  he  was  being  robbed.  The 
household  was  soon  in  commotion  and  the  crowd  was  growing  noisy. 
After  securing  the  prisoner,  the  otlicer  made  a  speecli  to  the  crowd 
explaining  that  he  was  an  otlicer  in  discharge  of  duty  and  that  he  had 
arrested  Squiers  on  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  train  robbery. 
Squiers,  however,  knowing  tlic  oflicer,  claimed  that  the  latter  had  no 
right  to  make  an  arrest  in  California.  This  vievv'  was  concurred  in  by 
the  crowd,  especially  as  Joe  Squiers,  the  brother  of  the  captured  man, 
was  a  respectable  citizen  of  the  valley,  where  he  had  many  friends.  It 
began  to  look  bad  for  the  officer.  ]^>ut  a  team  was  being  hitched  up  and 
wIk^h  it  was  ready  and  standing  in  tiie  rear  of  the  saloon,  tlie  prisoner 
was  rushed  into  it  and  the  oflicer  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  the 
crowd  and  eventually  landed  l-oth  Squiers  and  the  other  prisoner  in  the 
Truckee  jail  where  Gulchrist  already  was  confined. 

On  arriving  at  Truckee,  the  oflicer  telegraphed  to  ][.  G.  Blasdel,  then 
Governor  of  Nevada,  for  a  requisition  on  Governor  Ilaight  of  California, 
and  on  the  following  day  this  arrived  and  the  prisoners  were  taken 
across  the  line  into  Xe\'ada  over  the  same  railroad  whose  train  they  had 
assisted  in  holding  iq).  ^\'hile  awaiting  the  requisition  Gilchrist  had 
been  kept  separate  from  the  other  men  and  had  been  "sweated,"  with  tlie 
result  that  he  made  a  complete  statement  before  a  Notary  Public,  in 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  nil  the  })arties  connected  with  the  robbery. 

A  telegram  was  immediately  sent  to  Wells-Fargo  in  Mrginia  City, 
directing  the  arrest  of  "Jai:k"  Davis,  and  another  was  sent  to  Reno  call- 
ing for  the  arrest  of  .J()hn  Chapn^'ui,  Sol  Jones,  Chat  Roberts  and  -Fill 
Cockerell.  Davis  was  :irrested  in  Virginia  City  by  Chief  of  Police  George 
Downey  and  Constable  Jhmi  Lack*.y;  and  Jones,  Roberts  and  Cockerel! 
weie  taken  in  Long  X'alley  by  a  p(>sse  headed  l)y  C'hiei  Bnrke  of  Sacra- 
niento  and  Louis  Dean  of  Reno.  Chapman,  who  was  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  day  of  the  rol'bi-ry,  came  up  to  Reno  on  tlie  following  day,  and 
was  arrested  liy  IVqjuty  Sheriff  Fd wards. ^  This  comx)leted  the  arrests. 
The  entire  gang  hail  been  rounded  up  in  less  than  four  days  after  the 
robbery  occurred  an* I  most  of  the  money  was  recovered.-  Gilchrist 
showed  the  oflicers  where  tlie  money  was  cached,  saying  that  it  v.as  the 
intention  to  let  it  remain  there  until  the  excitement  of  the  robbery  had 
subsided,  when  it  was  to  iiave  bven  dug  up  and  divided. 

A  grand  jury  was  in^mtdiately  ealied  by  Judge  C.  N.  PI  arris  of  the 
District  Court  of  \\'aslioe  County;  indictments  quickly  followed  ;  and  the 
men  were  put  on  trial  early  i?)  Deeemi)ei".    They  were  convicted  and, 

'  N'ote  by  the  Secretary :  A<■''■.^r^i,•i■.^  to  cric  .iccount  Mr.  Kinkfud  recoRTsized  the  siprnature  of  "  J. 
Enrique"  as  tM-'on^ririK  v.  Ch:i]:!i\,iU  l'U>X''h"  Wii  C.eno  in  pursuit  of  thv  robhers.  He  learned  that 
Chapman  was  in  San  l-'ni:'.c;s<-<)  ami  was  expt-cttsj  home  in  the  niorninj?.  He  provided  for  his  arrest. 
(Nerada  iJuf/le.  June  2'J.  I'.jIJ..) 

-  $40. Ot>j  was  recovered. 


Map  of  the  Peavine  Copper  Mines,  1867 
tunnel  "vvliere  tlie  ro!jl,)ers  hid  is  just  below  the  word  *'Stan<lard"  in  the 
^•♦'uter  of  the  map.    From  it  to  tlie  eastward  is  the  line  of  a  "Proposed 
Branch  Kailroad  to  Truckee." 
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with  the  exception  of  Gilchrist  and  Roberts,  they  were  all  landed  in  the 
Nevada  State  Prison  on  Christmas  ]^ay  of  the  same  year. 

The  trial  was  a  nieniorahle  one  in  the  criminal  annals  of  Xevada. 
Judge  C.  X.  ]larris  ]jresidt'<!.  W.  Boardman  was  District  Attorney, 
and  Thomas  H.  AVilliams  api)enred  for  Wells,  Fargo  Co.  Attorney- 
General  Robert  ' M.  Clarke,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Washoe  County 
ofticer,  and  who  later  successfully  prosecuted  the  United  States  mint 
thieves  at  Carson  City,  represented  the  State.  The  celebrated  criminal 
lawyer,  "Jim"  CroiYroth  of  California,  api.")eared  for  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  The  prisoners  v»-ere  ably  defended.  Judge  Thomas 
K.  Ilaydon  of  Reno  appeared  as  special  counsel  for  Chapman,  and  the 
others  retained  William  \\'ebster  of  A\'ashoe  City,  who  was  later  the  editor 
of  tlie  Reno  Journal. 

It  was  a  great  legal  battle  and  the  princip.al  fight  was  over  Chapman. 
He  was  in  San  Francisco  on  the  day  of  the  robbery,^  and  his  attorney 
claimed  that  tiie  State  of  Nevada  had  no  jurisdiction  in  his  case.  In 
order  to  bring  him  into  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  a  consj.iiracy  and  that  the  conspiracy  was  hatched  in  Nevada. 
This  was  sliown  to  be  the  case  by  tlie  confessions  of  Gilchrist  and 
Roberts,  who  werti  promised  immunity  if  they  would  tell  the  wliole 
story.-  Their  evidence  was  also  corroborated  from  other  sources. 
Gilchrist  and  lioberts  testified  that  the  job  was  put  up  at  Chat  Roberts's 
ranch  in  Nevada,  Chajnnan  being  present.  At  the  time  it  was  arranged 
that  Chopman  was  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  watch  the  shipment  from 
^\'ells,  Fargo  t^'  Co.'s  oflice  and  to  send  a  cipher  message  to  Sol  Jones  at 
Reno  v/ho  would  then  notify  the  other  men  who  were  to  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  message  in  an  old  tunnel  in  the  }*eavinc  Mountains  north  of 
Reno. 

Sol  Jones  also  testified  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  cipher  mes- 
sage, whicli  read:  ''Send  me  sixty  dollars  tonight  without  fail,"  and  was 
signed  "J.  ICnrique."  Jones  testilied  that  it  meant:  "Be  on  hand  tonight 
witliout  fail."  Jones  had  been  promised  the  lowest  sentence  under  the 
law  to  testify  on  belialf  of  the  State.  This  he  did  and  was  later  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  the  State  Prison. 

Chapman  denied  the  sending  of  tlie  telegram.  But  the  Western  I'nion 
operator  at  San  Fmncisco  brought  tlie  original  message  into  court  and 
swore  positively  that  Chapman  wa<  the  man  who  delivered  it  to  him 
early  in  the  morning  of  November  4.''  His  attorney,  however,  still  main- 
tained his  contention  of  the  lacl;  of  jurisdiction,  and  produced  authori- 
ties to  support  his  arg'.iment.  Among  others  was  one  from  California, 
where  in  a  certain  robbery  case  the  defendants  were  tried  in  one  county 
while  the  robbery  was  connnined  in  another,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  granted  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  jurisdiction.  But 
General  Clarke,  in  a  remarkable  argument,  successfully  con.iba.ttcd  the 
contention  of  Chapman's  attorney,  and  on  appeal  the  Su})reme  Court 
also  held  that  the  conspiracy  was  concocted  in  Nevada,  Chapman  being 

^Squiei-s.  Parsons.  Davis,  and  CockervU  al.so  aiietnpttd  to  prove-  alibis  and  produced  witnesses  who 
swore  falsely  in  tlieir  favor. 

-As  no  man  cati  be  convicted  solely  on  iho  testimony  of  an  accomplice,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
corroltoration. 

■'Tho  operator  was  abit>  to  s<.v»'nr  tH)-.!t.v«-;\-  to  the  identity  of  tlie  senderof  the  mes^^atre  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  rirst  m-'ssaare  rt'cei v^-  l  that  day  and  the  sender  re(iuested  and  paid  for  a  return 
messajre  to  notify  him  of  delivery.  Thi:^  niade  ner-es.-^ry  two  more  trips  to  the  ofiice,  and  the  operator 
had  taken  particular  n<'tice  of  the  mafi. 
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pre-ent  ;  tliat  the  sending  of  the  telegram  from  San  Francisco  was  a  part 
uf  tlie  same  unlawfnl  act  which  cuhiiinated  in  the  train  rohbery  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  and  that  Chapman  in  Law  was  as  securely  witliin  the 
jin-i>diction  of  tlie  couvt  as  any  cxtlier  of  the  defendants,  and  th.at  if  he 
could  not  be  tried  in  Nevada  the  law  certainly  could  not  reach  him  in 
California,  since  the  sending  of  the  message  from  California  did  not 
constitute  a  crime  against  that  State. 

The  sentence  of  tli'e  convicted  robbers  ranged  from  five  to  twenty-three 
years,  Jones  getting  the  lightest  sentence,  and  Chapman  and  Squiers  the 
heaviest.^ 

Tlie  sending  of  these  men  to  the  penitentiary  nearly  wiped  out  the 
sta<':e-robbing  industry  in  Nevada,  for  it  im]»risoned  the  men  who  for 
years  had  been  stopping  the  \\>lls-Fargo  stages.  The  oflicers  of  \\\\shoe 
and  Storey  Counties  had  long  l»een  convinced  that  "Jack"  Davis  and 
Jolm  Squiers  had  been  in  every  hold-up,  but  their  work  had  been  so 
smooth  that  whenever  they  had  been  brought  before  a  jury  tliey  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  "reasonable  doubt."  Chapman  was  known 
to  })e  a  ringleader  of  the  robber  gang.  A  short  time  before  Wells, 
Fargo  Co.,  in  order  to  j^rotect  their  stages,  bad  put  on  an  extra  guard 
in  addition  to  the  regular  messenger.  Guards  also  traveled  behind  the 
coaches  on  horseback.  The  gang  soon  concluded  that  there  was  no 
more  easy  money  to  be  had  out  of  the  stages,  so  they  were  forced  to 
change  their  base  of  operations.  Chapman  and  Squiers  conceived  the 
idta  of  holding  up  a  railroad  train.  It  was  a  remarkably  vrell-concoctecl 
plan,  and  all  the  details  were  worked  out  to  perfection,  the  only  mis- 
take being  in  the  selection  of  the  men.  They  did  not  need  Gilchrist 
and  .Jones,  who  were  novices  in  the  business  and  gave  up  everything 
tlit^y  knew  uiider  pressure  of  the  sweat-box. 

The  convicted  men  all  served  their  terms  in  the  penitentiary  except 
Davis.  A  few  years  after  the  incarceration  there  was  a  !)reak  at  the 
Nevada  State  Prison,  in  which  several  guards  v^-ere  killed  and  Warden 
IVaiver  tied  up.  The  convicts  had  complete  control  of  the  place,  but 
Davis  refused  to  pass  through  the  oj)en  gates,  arid  in  fact  rendered  some 
assistance  to  the  otTicers.  For  this  lie  was  pardoned,  having  served  five 
years.  Within  a  year  after  his  discharge  he  attemi:>ted  to  hold  up  a 
Stage  in  White  Pine  County,  but  Eugene  Blair,  a  shotgun  messenger,  got 
th.e  drop  on  him  and  riddled  his  chest  with  buckshot,  making  a  truly 
"good  Indian"  of  liim. 

t)f  the  others  connected  with  tlie  robbery  nothing  is  known  of  their 
lives  after  their  discliarge,  except  Squiers,  who  next  turned  up  in  Cali- 
fs'rnia  where  he  was  convicted  of  jury  fixing  and  served  five  years  in 
San  (^uentin.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  spectator  at  the  Gans-Nelson 
light  in  Goldfield.  He  is  now  a  gray-haired,  decrepit  old  man,  who,  if 
i?tiil  living,  is  too  old  to  do  much  damage  in  tliis  world. 

Of  the  officers  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  arrest  and  conviction 
<»f  the  train  robbers  all  are  dead  save  the  one  who  followed  the  small 
f<H>t{)rints  through  the  mountains  until  tliey  led  him  to  the  lair  of  the 
rol>hors.  Pie  it  was  also  who  collected  most  o(  tlie  evidence  used  at  the 
tn:d  and  for  these  services  received  most  of  tise  large  reward." 

-Secretary's  note:  See  Nevada  Ueports.  Hawley's  Republicatiun.  1860-72,632  fT. 

-Gilchrist  and  Roberts,  on  account  of  their  testimony,  were  allowed  to  go  free.  Squiei-s  got  23 
years.  Chapman  20,  Parsons  18.  Davis  10,  and  Jones  5.  .  _ 

■Died  June  9,  1912. 


COL.  JAMES  11.  KINKEAD 


REMINISCENCES  OF  JAMES  H.  KINKEAD 


By  Robert  L.  Fulton,  E?q.,  First  President  of  the  Nevada  Historical  Society 

T})e  sturdy  type  of  peace  officer  of  pioneer  dayr^,  half  detective  and 
half  head-hunter,  wlio  rid  the  AW^st  of  outlaws,  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Incapable  of  fear,  and  -svith  an  insight  almost  uncanny  into 
the  "workings  of  tlie  wicked  mind  with  wdiich  they  had  to  deal,  the  lives 
of  these  officers  have  furnished  no  end  of  ron:iantic  literature  of  every 
degree  from  tragic  history  to  silly  buncombe. 

With  this  phase  of  his  career  almost  forgotten  by  the  new  generation 
tliat  now  occupies  the  stage,  .Jauics  Henry  Kinkead  died  at  the  Riverside 
Hotel  in  Reno  on  June  9,  1912,  and  was  buried  near  his  mother  and 
otlier  members  of  his  family  in  Carsoii  City  cemetery. 

Rorn  in  Ohio  in  ISlo  he  came  to  Nevada  at  the  age  of  18  and  made 
his  way  in  merchandising  until  he  was  made  Deputy  Sheriff  by  Charley 
Regg  in  the  GO's.  Regg  was  a  stage-ch'iver  on  the  road  between  AWashoe 
and  A'irginia.  He  was  one  of  those  quiet  men  of  the  mountains  who 
would  drive  all  day  with  hardly  a  word  to  a  passenger  and  few  to  his 
horses.  Fie  was  elected,  much  to  his  own  suri)rise,  and  at  once  took 
his  station  by  the  <A\\cq  stove,  leaving  tlie  real  work  to  young  Kinkead. 

At  that  time  Washoe  City,  and  not  IJeno,  was  the  county-seat,  and  a 
lively  camp  it  ^vas.  The  discovery  of  the  Comstock  l/0<le  had  brought 
men  of  every  stamp  into  the  Territory,  and  scattering  out  towards  Utah, 
the  camps  of  Austin,  Eureka,  White  Pine  and  many  now  forgotten  were 
soon  brought  in.  Fabulous  sunis  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  scat- 
tered broadcast  by  lavish  hands.  It  was  a  joke  of  the  desert  that  money 
was  freer  than  water,  and  often  it  was  no  joke.  Property  changed  hands 
at  enormous  prices;  dividends  unheard  of  in  ordinary  business  ventures 
were  common  ;  ex])enses  were  tremendous  and  not  the  least  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  times  were  entailed  in  kuvsuits  over  the  title  to  ground, 
every  incli  of  which  was  known  to  contain  riches  for  the  winner.  Ran- 
croft's  history  says  that  the  late  Senator  William  M.  Stewart  was  .paid  a 
retaining  fee  of  §200,000  a  year  by  the  mining  companies.^  This  modern 
mining  country  seemed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  when  he 
said:  "And  in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  Hosts  make  unto  all  a 
feast  of  fat  things,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow";  and  the  feast  of  fat 
things  attracted  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  Washoe  bar  was  said 
to  be  the  most  brilliant  ever  assembled.  The  rewards  of  industry  and 
en.terprise  were  enormous  and  men  of  talent  in  all  lines  of  human 
endeavor  flocked  to  Washoe."  The  newness  of  things,  the  lack  of  tlie 
conventional  restraints  of  the  old  home,  the  lax  enforcement  of  the  laws 
and  the  "easy  money"  attracted  criminals,  outlaws,  and  desi)eradoes  in 
large  numbers.  (Jftentimes  they  dominated  the  situation  and  lynch  law 
was  many  times  invoked. 

It  was  due  to  the  i)rave  efforts  of  men  like  ".Fim"  Kinkead  that  settled 
co!Klitions  finally  prevailed.  A  volume  could  !)e  writteti  on  }iis  life  and 
adventures.  He  invariably  went  alone  to  make  arrests,  no  matter  how 
many  were  against  liim.  Two  touglis  beat  up  a  man  known  as  'VRough" 
Rlliott  and  took  the  nxid  to  X'irginia  City  on  foot.  Kinkead  set  out  on 
horseback  carrying  a  sawed-off  gun  loaded  with  buckshot.    He  saw  his 
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men  near  a  ranch  ten  iniles  out  and  tying  liis  liorse  he  ran  hehind  a 
fence  until  he  came  t>ppusite  to  them.  l>oth  were  armed  and  when  he 
called  to  them  to  halt  the  nearest  one  reached  for  his  revolver,  but  a  load 
from  the  shotgun  scati(;red  pretty  much  all  over  him.  The  revolver  was 
corn  from  his  outstretched  hand  and  enough  bullets  'were  put  through 
his  lungs  to  disable  him  for  several  months.  His  partner  showed  fight, 
but  yielded  to  the  persuasive  shotgun  and  the  determined  look  in  the 
officer's  face.  Chained  together  tliey  were  marched  to  the  Reno  jail 
after  having  stop])ed  at  Tom  X^rcross's  ranch  for  breakfast. 

An  adventure  so  unusual  that  it  seems  almost  anuising  Ijrought  Kinkead 
a  great  reputation.  One  of  the  worst  of  the  gang  beat  and  robbed  a  man 
in  a  back  street  of  A\'ash(»e  City  and  st-ai'ted  for  tlie  hills.  Kinkead  set 
out  on  foot,  and  it  was  not  long  until  they  caught  sight  of  each  other  as 
they  wound  tlieir  way  up  through  can>'ons  and  across  ridges.  Ttie  fellow 
made  good  time,  but  the  chase  was  kei)t  up  doggedh',  and  when  escape 
became  hopeless  lie  ran  to  an  old  x3rospe(n  shaft  and  leai)ed  into  it.  As 
he  explained  later  his  plan  was  to  crouch,  and  when  Kinkead  would  look 
over  the  edge  he  intoniled  to  shoot  him  down.  But  to  his  discomfiture 
Kinkead  did  not  look  down,  nor  did  he  know  anything  about  the  depth 
of  the  shaft.  Ne  came  rumiiiig  and  lit  on  top  of  the  nian  before  the 
latter  could  gatlier  his  senses  and  decide  to  shoot.  A  rough-and-tumble 
fight  followed  in  which  tlu;  bad  man  went  under,  as  he  always  does  in  the 
play,  and  after  disarmdng  his  prisoner  and  tying  his  legs  together,  Kin- 
kead climbed  out  and  dragge(l  his  man  up  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

Long  years  after  he  left  the  Slieriff's  office  he  had  a  reminder  of  his 
early  days.  He  was  manager  of  the  Occidental  mine  and  set  out  in  a 
buggy  with  S10,0(X)  in  a  sack  to  ])ay  his  men.  At  a  lonesome  spot  a 
highwayman  leveled  a  gim  at  him  and  t()ld  him  to  throw  out  the  sack. 
A  cocked  revolver  lay  In  side  Kiiikead  on  the  seat,  and  almost  without 
knowing  how  he  did  it,  he  soon  had  the  robber  down  and  took  him 
captive  to  the  Shei  di's  <.'ffice. 

No  game  was  too  l,)ig  for  the  man.  Soon  after  the  overland  road  was 
built  a  dispute  arose  over  taxes.  W'm.  Thompson  was  Assessor,  W. 
Boardman  Distri^^t  Attorney ,  and  Kinkead  Deputy  Sheriff .  The  railroad 
company  contested  the  assessment,  but  after  a  long  contest  the  county 
won  and  an  attaclnnent  was  issued.  Kinkead  tried  in  vain  t(^  get  the 
money,  so  he  adopted  his  own  method  of  collection.  Wljile  a  train  stood 
at  the  station  he  dropped  .-i  chain  around  the  locomotive  driver  and  un<ler 
the  rail,  put  on  a  good  big  loek  and  ajhxed  his  seal;  then  he  sat  down 
and  waited.  Telegrams  tlew  thiek  an<i  fast,  but  no  money.  X  second 
train  r«Vded  in. and  its  locomotive  was  captured  and  cliained  down;  then 
a  third,  and  soon.  After  styme  delay  the  Ixink  of  California  telegraphed 
that  the  money  had  been  deposited  with  it,  and  the  procession,  moved. 

Charley  tiood  win,  of  the  Salt  hake  T>  h^r;r(  111} ,  tells  some  characteristic 
stories.  He  says  'Mim*'  we^nt  after  three  convicts  who  liad  escaped  from 
the  penitentiary.  He  went  alone  a.nd  carried  a  magazine  rifle  of  long 
range.  He  found  the  rullians  barrieaded,  and  they  opened  fire  on  him. 
He  stood  out  in  iho.  o[)en  and  retm-ned  their  fire,  with  the  result  that 
they  exhausted  their  amnjunition  and  he  brought  the  trio  to  camp.  He 
called  to  them  that  he  iiad  n-.t  -iioi  to  kili,  but  that  his  next  shot  would 
reach  home.  They  v/ere  -o  mueli  the  "Chivs"  that  in  deference  to  his 
courage  they  gave  up.  Xo  one-  evov  heard  him  boast,  but  he  did  love  a 
joke.    He  was  .Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  term,  and  once  told  a  friend 
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tliat  lie  liad  never  been  reversed  in  his  deeisions  on  any  case.  Being 
told  that  such  was  a  record  to  he  proad  of,  he  answered:  "Oh,  don't 
give  me  an}'  credit.  When  I  have  a  case,  1  talk  it  all  over  with  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  and  then  T  'copper'  his  opinion." 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  Mr.  Kinkead's  nature  and  methods  than 
his  arrest  of  the  band  of  train  robbers  in  1870,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  elsewhere.  All  or  nearly'  all  of  the  parties  to  that  event — crim- 
inals, judge,  attorneys — are  now  dead.    Mr.  Kinkead  was  the  last  to  go. 

No  one  seeing  Mr.  Kinkead  for  the  first  time  would  think  of  him  as  a 
leader  among  the  law-and-order  men,  wlio  never  quailed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger  or  shrank  from  a  light  to  the  death.  If  such  a  meeting 
occurred  in  a  railroad  train  or  among  strangers  there  would  have  been 
very  little  conversation  unless  it  was  forced  upon  him.  Of  quiet 
demeanor,  rather  given  to  silence,  not  quick  of  motion  unless  aroused, 
walking  with  rather  a  studious  air  more  than  that  of  a  man  of  action, 
he  would  be  almost  the  last  maii  in  a  crowd  that  would  be  appealed  to 
by  any  one  needing  protectii>n,  and  nothing  would  be  furtlier  from  his 
wish  than  to  be  the  subject  of  a  paper  like  this. 

lie  was  an  ilkistration  of  tliat  much-used  phrase,  "a  many-sided  man" 
and  when  one  side  was  to  the  fore  the  others  were  entirely  hidden.  lUit 
what  a  treasure  his  mind  became.  Those  vv})om  he  loved  often  sat  for 
hours  listening  to  well-told  tales  of  early  days,  some  of  them  rivaling 
Mark  Twain's  for  humor  and  pathos,  and  to  character  sketches  drawn  by 
a  master  hand  of  the  men  who  came  early  and  made  the  State.  He  was 
urged  to  write  down  his  recollections,  and  he  probably  would  have  done 
so  but  for  the  unfortunate  accident  which  closed  his  career  long  before 
his  powers  showed  the  least  sign  of  decay.  A  younger  man  was  seldom 
seen.  His  mental  poi.-e,  his  correct  habits  and  his  wise  interest  in  life 
kept  liim  from  decay  and  he  should  have  lived  to  be  a  bundred.  No 
one  enjoyed  real  fun  better  than  he.  His  reading  was  wide  and  was 
well  chosen,  Shakespeare  was  a  favorite.  With  his  children  he  never 
grew  old  and  nobody  associated  him  with  the  grandfather  class,  although 
he  joined  it  so  many  years  ago  that  his  granddaughter  has  children. 
One  of  his  favorite  quotations  seems  now  almost  like  an  epitaph: 
"He  was  a  man;  take  him  for  al!  in  all, 
1  shall  not  look  upon  hi^  like  again." 

Along  in  the  70's  he  turned  his  back  upon  public  life  and  office-holding, 
devoting  his  energies  to  business,  and  succeeded  beyond  the  average  man 
in  banking,  mining,  nierchandising  and  manufacturing.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  large  mining  projjcrties  and  invented  the  Kinkead  mill,  working 
ore  upon  an  entirely  new  plan,  thus  extracting  the  riches  from  immense 
piles  of  ore  that  more  careless  and  less  successful  mill  men  had  thrown 
av.-ayas  worthless.  His  life  was  full  of  adventure,  and  sorrow  came  also, 
but  his  strength  and  perseverance  overcame,  and  he  rose  triumphant, 
with  only  pathetic  memories  of  his  troubles  and  with  bright  recollections 
of  his  many  good  deed^.^  His  work  on  the  Cumstock  hode  was  wonder- 
ful, although  he  had  great  odds  to  overcome.  Many  men  who  walk  the 
streets  today,  say,  as  if  each  was  the  only  one:  "Why,  .lim  was  the  only 
friend  1  had."     What  greater  thing  can  be  said  of  any  man? 

'His  daughter.  Mrs.  Techow,  writes  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary;  "One  of  the  most  marked  char- 
arteristies  of  my  father's  life  was  his  humanity  to  rnnn,  and  his  many  qviiet  charitieb  of  which  no  one 
heant  or  suspected.  He  misiht  have  dieij  a  rich  man,  but  he  Kave  his  earnin;rs  almost  ail  away 
dunne  his  lifetime.    He  was  as  rare  a  man  as  I  have  ever  known." 


THE  FAULT  IN  THE  COMSTOCK 


James  V.  Comekford,  H.A. 

The  Comstock  Lode  has  been  the  scene  of  wonderful  events  and 
strange  circinnstan.ces,  a  place  with  history  all  its  own  and  filled  with 
incidents  that  arouse  feelings  of  wonder  and  sometimes  of  doubt.  Not 
least  among  these  strange  tales  that  can  be  told  is  this:  '*The  Comstock 
is  a  land  that  crawler." 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  Blount  Davidson  to  the  west  of  Mrginia  City  is 
a  deep  scar  where  the  mountain  and  the  town  seem  to  have  parted  com- 
panj'.  The  gap  varies  from  six  to  a  dozen  feet  in  height  and  is  growing 
larger  every  year.  From  any  part  of  the  town  or  neighboring  hills  the 
scar  is  plainly  visible.  If  you  call  the  attention  of  an  old  Comstocker 
to  the  fact,  he  nods  his  head.  Yes,  he  knows  about  it.  lie  may  even 
add  to  the  stories  which  you  have  previously  hen rd  another  and  a  related 
incident.  I^ut  that  is  all.  Here  interest  ceases  for  him.  Objects  seen 
every  day  fail  to  attract  tlie  attention  or  excite  interest,  and  this  is  the 
state  of  the  ol<l  resident  of  tlie  Comstock  in  regard  to  this  separntion  of 
mountain  and  tr)wn.  However,  if  you  ask  for  a  sign,  you  may  have  it 
by  nierely  looking  toward  the  west. 

With  the  evidence  at  haml  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  either 
that  the  town  is  sliding  away  from  the  njcvantain  or  that  the  mountain 
is  settling  back  from  the  town.  Many  theories  are  extant,  Init  few  of 
them  seem  to  be  founded  on  serious  thought  or  a  sound  basis  of  fact. 
Perhaps  the  theory  most  generally  accepted  hitherto  is  that  tlie  town, 
owir:g  to  the  treuiendous  amount  of  excavation  that  has  gouc  on  under 
the  surface  for  over  fifty  years,  is  gradually  settling  into  the  great  under- 
ground gulf  of  timber  and  water  in  the  mine-.  Indeed,  many  circum- 
stances point  in  this  direction.  Of  those  which  are  most  obvi(n"is  a  few 
will  be  narrated  here. 

Along  C  Street,  the  main  tlioroughfare  of  \'irginia  City,  the  houses 
lean  in  various  directions.  This  fact  is  true  of  other  parts  of  the  town 
as  well,  but  is  more  noticeable  on  C  Street  thati  elsewhere.  This  is 
especiallj^  true  of  buildings  in  the  southern  part  of  town  over  the  works 
of  the  Savage  and  the  Gould  and  Curry.  The  foregoing  statement  can- 
riot  lie  demonstrated  as  easily  today  as  it  could  have  been  years  ago 
when  that  section  had  more  houses  and  dwelliiigs  than  at  the  present 
time."-'  As  long  ago  as  1879  the  Terr  ho  rial  EwcrprUe,  -a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Virginia  City,  had  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject:  "On 
South  C  Street  are  places  over  the  old  undergr<)und  works  of  the  Savage 
and  Gould  and  Curry  mines,  where,  owing  to  the  instability  of  the 
earth,  the  buildings  diverge  astonishingly  from  the  perpendicular.  One 
sliijp,  store  or  dwelling  may  Ijc  seen  leaning  strongly  to  the  north, while 
the  next  neiglibor  is  keeled  o\  er  toward  the  soutli ;  again  some  lean  in 
over  the  sidewalks,  while  others  have  settled  back  froni  it.  The  door 
seems  to  show  the  various  inclinations  more  ])lainly  than  the  buildings 
thein-elves,  perliaps  because  one  usually  sees  a  (b)or  quite  j>erpendicular. 

'1  his  article  is  one  of  a  series  of  ariicleTi  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Comerford  on  the  different  phases 
of  the  former  activity  of  the  Comstock. 

-With  the  decline  of  the  Comstock.  many  houses  were  torn  down  or  moved  away  to  other  camps. 
Some  were  even  taken  to  Reno. 
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These  doors  lean  in  so  manj'  ways  that  to  look  at  them  ahiiost  inakes 
one's  head  swini.""^ 

The  variance  in  architectural  form  here  descrihed  undonhtedly  comes 
from  a  giving  way  of  tlie  timbers  in  the  workings  below.  Years  before 
the  time  cited  by  the  Enterprise^  the  Savage  chimney,  a  large  structure 
that  towered  loO  feet  above  the  ground,  began  to  lean  toward  the  south. 
By  1874  it  had  moved  at  the  top  a  distance  of  tliree  feet.  Finally  the 
chmniey  had  to  be  siraiglitened  by  sawing  into  it  from  the  north  side. 

Still  farther  south  over  the  workings  of  the  Chollar  mine  there  have 
been  frequent  instances  of  caving.  This  ground  was  in  some  places 
mined  to  within  2<Ji)  feel  of  the  surface.  An  old  couple  by  the  name  of 
AVoods  kept  a  store  in  tlie  neighljorliood  of  this  mine.  One  morning 
they  arose  as  usual  and  harl  breakfast,  after  which  they  went  down  town, 
leaving  a  fire  burning  in  tlie  stove  and  a  little  dog  to  guard  the  premises. 
Eeturning  a  few  hours  later  they  found  that  the  house  had  drop])ed  from 
sight  into  the  ground  and  liad  lieen  covered  over  Avith  fallen  earth. 
Some  time,  perhaps,  delvers  in  the  earth  on  the  Comstock  may  experi- 
ence tlie  novel  sensation  of  finding  these  ruins.  In  1903  the  Cliollar 
hoisting  works,  wit  bout  any  previous  Avarning,  also  disappeared,  tumbling 
with  a  loud  crash  into  the  dejiths  below. 

Not  only  have  l)uildings  l.>eeu  engulfed,  but  even  wells  have  been  known 
to  disappear.  Dan  Dc^^uille  tells  the  followitig  story:  ''A  lady  resident 
of  the  town  one  day  went  to  a  well  in  the  dooryard  to  draw  some  water. 
Being  in  haste,  she  let  the  l)ucket  go  down  from  the  windlass  M:)y  the 
run,' and  the  instant  it  struck  the  water  out  dropped  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  well.  ICvery  <liop  of  water  instantly  disappeared,  and  naught  was 
seen  where  it  had  been  !)Ut  a  black  yawning  chasm  in  which  hung  and 
dangled  the  bucket.  Amazed  alnu>st  beyond  the  power  of  speech,  the 
lady  for  a  tinie  stood  an<i  gazed  into  the  bottomless  ^vell,  then  rushed  to 
the  house.  She  h;id  eonsid.!,  red  tlu.-  matter  and  comprehended  it.  'M'hat 
did  I  tell  you?*  ci'ied  she,  addressing  her  rather  easy-going  husband.  'I 
knew  tliat  the  men  wh<.>  dug  tliat  well  were  taking  no  pains  with  their 
work'.'  'What  is  the  matter  now?'  said  the  husband.  'Matter?  Matter 
enough!  The  l>ottom  has  dr(»})ped  out  of  the  well'.'  'Bottom  dropped 
out  of  the  well exclaimed  the  husband,  beginning  to  become  interested. 
'Yes;  the  bottom  has  <lroppr,-d  out  of  the  well,  and  I  am  not  at  {til  sur- 
prised— I  am  not  one  bit  a-tonished!  I  knew  when  I  saw  the  men  ])ut- 
ting  the  bottom  in  tba,t  well  tbat  it  wouhl  never  be  of  any  account!'  The 
cause  of  the  accident  w;-.-  simj)!*'  enough.  'J'he  well  had  been  dug  in  the 
line  of  a  tunnel  advancing  from  a  distant  point  below.  The  miners,  all 
unconscious  of  the  ]:)resence  of  tbe  wt^ll,  had  drifted  under  it,  and  at  no 
great  distance  below  its  bottoui.  lieing  without  adequate  support  the 
bottom  must  soon  have  fallm  out.  of  it.-^  own  ac<-(n-d,  !.)ut  the  sudden  jar 
of  the  l)ucket  on  the  surface  of  tbe  water  undoubtedly  precipitated  the 
event.""- 

Only  a  few  j-ears  ago  a  ('om-to<-ker  started  to  tit  out  a  little  house  for 
himself  on  B  Street  near  r.<M)anza  Avenue.  He  had  almost  completed 
the  renovation  when  he  dis.  ovt-rcd  tbat  the  rear  part  of  the  house  was  a 
foot  lower  tban  the  front.  He'  eon-e(iuently  decided  that  he  would  look 
elsewhere  for  a  ni-'c  qu!*?t  ab-xle  njort-  .suited  for  baebelor  (piarters. 
Numerous  other  ca\<'s  for  whi<'h  an  at'counting  has  been  ditiicult  have 

^Ti  rrit'irinl  /■-'?.•  f<  r>. /  (.■.-•,  Septt-niU'r  4.  ISTi). 
-Dan  IX-QuilVi  ■■  IJivT  B.>na:w:a."  5')3. 
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also  ocrurre'l  in  this  flection .  Ag;iin  in  the  centei-  of  town  v/e  find  that 
during  the  past  ten  years  a  couple  of  two-story  huildings  on  C  Street, 
because  of  gradual  displacement,  crashed  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
first  was  the  one-time  residence  arid  brokerage  oflicc  of  Joe  Douglass,  a 
well-remembered  millionaire  of  the  Lode,  and  the  other  that  of  George 
Dirks,  also  an  old-time  resident.  The  Douglass  Building  was  near  Taylor 
Street. 

At  the  present  time,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  C  and  Taylor  Streets 
is  a  building  which,  like  the  Leaning  Tower  of  freeiuent  reference,  seems 
to  defy  the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  is  a  brick  building  four  stories  high 
on  its  eastern  side  where  the  top  story  leans  three  or  four  feet  nearer  to 
the  north  than  does  the  same  side  at  its  base.  This,  the  Tonkin  Build- 
ing, is  at  present  used  as  a  store  and  a  lodging-house,  and  many  a  Com- 
stocker  there  sleeps  with  a  peace  that  can  come  only  from  a  clear 
conscience  and  with  an  unconcern  that  is  almost  appalling. 

One  block  farther  north  is  the  International  Hotel,  a  building  whose 
construction  cost  8400,000.  It  is  rich  in  the  lore  of  early  days,  for  with 
it  are  associated  many  of  the  stories  of  the  jxist.  The  south  side  of  this 
building,  which  is  six  stories  higli  on  C  Street,  is  i)ulged  out  in  a  startling 
manner.  So  also  just  across  the  street  is  the  Fredericks  Building  with  a 
series  of  twists  arid  disarrangements  that  can  probably  be  du])lic'ated  l>y 
no  building  any  where,  and  is  approached  in  curiousness  by  but  few. 
"Every  time  I  walk  into  that  place"  said  a  traveling  man  standing  on 
the  veranda  of  tiie  Interiiational  one  day,  "I  think  of  the  Earthquake 
House  at  Coney  Island." 

The  Virginia  City  N\'ater  Company  has  naturally  been  a  large  sufYerer 
because  of  the  earth  movenu-nt  on  the  Lode.  It  frequently  has  been 
obliged  to  replace  its  pij^es.  "  Even  the  large  mains  have  l)ecome  dis- 
jointed or  broken  in  their  unstable  trenches.  This  troid>lc  with  the 
pipes  began  over  thirty  years  ago  and  was  not  confined  to  the  southern 
and  central  parts  of  the  town.  The  phenomenon  appeared  farther  north 
on  Sutton  Avenue.  The  Xir^inia  Kir ning  ChronHc  of  March  27,  1878, 
gives  the  following  account:  "The  settling  of  the  ground  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  town  continues  to  give  the  water  company  serious  trouble. 
Worknien  are  engaged  in  repairing  mains  at  the  corner  of  B  Street  and 
Sutton  Avenue.  Uy  the  settling  of  the  ground  at  tliis  point  the  large 
main  pipe  has  beeii  telescoped  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  four- 
inch  pipes  arc  bent  in  kinks  as  though  they  were  so  many  straws.  A 
sort  of  sleeve  will  be  put  over  the  main  at  that  point  which  will  allow 
the  pressing  together  of  the  pipe  without  its  being  displaced  or  l)roken. 
At  the  corner  of  C  Street  and  Sutton  Avenue  the  same  work  is  being 
done.  By  the  settling  of  the  ground  below,  the  earth  seems  to  be  press- 
ing in  at  this  p<oint  from  all  directi(^ns." 

The  Virginia  Gas  Company  was  wise  enough  so  that  its  pipes  before 
being  covered  were  so  arranged  as  to  allow  for  a  giving  way  of  the 
ground. 

For  the  cases  thus  far  mentioned  the  usual  theory  is  that  the  settling 
of  pipes  and  houses  has  been  due  to  the  sinking  of  the  ground  into  old 
workings,  P)Ut  there  are  other  plivniomena  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  this  v.'ay.  For  instance,  in  1^71  a  crack  appeared  on  F  Street,  and 
many  were  of  the  opinion  the  fissure  was  due  to  settling  until  it  was 
shown  that  the  Con.  X'irginia  working-?  which  extended  1,100  feet  belov/ 
the  surface  had  not  l>een  worked  within  225  feet  of  where  the  crack 
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occurred,  and  in  the  Ke^t  and  Ikdcber  ground,  which  joins  that  of  the 
Con.  \'irginiaon  the  south,  no  mining  hud  been  done  except  the  running 
of  ])rospecting  drifts  and  crosscuts.  Again,  at  the  present  time  the  sur- 
face or  mouth  of  the  old  Con.  Mrginia  shaft  is  fully  ten  feet  farther  to 
the  west  than  is  the  same  shaft  200  feet  below,  tliough  originally  it  v;as  a 
perpendicular  shaft. 

The  Comstock  Lode  or  ledge, -when  it  was  first  discovered,  was  noted 
to  have  a  dip  towards  the  west,  or  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Davidson. 
As  a  result  of  this  ob.^ervation,  many  claims  were  taken  up  on  the  gide 
and  base  of  the  mountain  in  the  hope  of  encountering  the  ledge  farther 
down.  But  at  a  dei)th  of  200  feet  conditiofis  were  found  which  changed 
all  these  ideas;  for  the  ledge  here  took  an  abrupt  turn  and  pitched 
toward  the  east.  Now  the  underminiiig  of  Virginia  City  certainly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  condition.  What,  then,  caused  the  break  in  the 
ledge  200  feet  under  the  earth^s  surface  before  ever  a  shaft  was  dug  or 
even  a  pick  stiuck  into  the  rocky  side  of  Mount  Davidson?  At  the 
beginning  of  this  article  mention  was  made  of  the  slip  or  fault  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  This  slip  occurred,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, over  thirty  years  ago  and  lias  been  gradually  growing  greater 
ever  since.  As  early  as  1874  the  discovery  was  made  that  an  immense 
crevice  had  opened  to  the  eastward  of  Gold  Hill,  varying  in  length  from 
one  inch  to  two  feet  and  extending  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Start- 
ing at  the  A\'ard  Homestead  and  extending  south  it  cut.  through  the 
east  end  of  the  Fort  Homestead  railroad  tunnel;  then,  still  extending 
southward  through  the  east  side  of  a  large  hill,  it  cut  through  the  ravine 
and  squarely  into  a  big  hill  on  the  opposite  side.  At  this  latter  place 
it  was  fully  two  feet  in  width.  That  a  huge  hill  sliould  thus  crack  and 
lean  towards  the  ^vest  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice.  A  num- 
ber of  years  before  that  time  an  eciually  large  crack  opened  up  on  the 
western  side  of  town.  While  not  so  great  in  length  this  crack  was  even 
wider  than  the  first-mentioned  one,  which  was  thought  by  some  people 
to  be  the  hanging  wall  of  the  Comstock  Lode.  The  fact  that  the  earth 
along  the  crevice  differs  from  that  in  other  parts  and  that  here  the  sage- 
brush is  of  a  larger  and  more  flourishing  variety  seems  in  part  at  least 
to  bear  out  their  contention. 

The  unstal)le  character  of  the  ground  has  not  disquieted  the  residents 
of  the  Comstock.  When  these  phenomena  were  first  noted  they  went 
about  their  work  even  as  they  are  doing  now.  Gold  Hill  is  situated  in 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine.-^  TliC  thought  that  a  mountain  is  moving 
down  upon  its  inhabitants  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Dut  the}'  realize  that 
such  a  sad  ending  is  not  likely  to  result  either  today  or  tomorrow. 
Neither  are  the  residents  of  Virginia  City  bewailing  their  unstable  foot- 
rest.  Far  from  that  they  are  still  pumping  the  water  from  the  mines 
and  looking  forward  to  a  new  Eldorado.  The  mining  done  on  the  liode 
was  not  meant  to  last  but  for  a  day.  All  of  the  underground  workings 
are  heavily  timbered  and  tlie  ore  galleries  and  stopes  have  been  idled 
with  waste  rock.  So  if  there  is  a  danger  it  is  a  danger  that  is  remote, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  earth  is  on  the  inove  and  that 
tlie  -oil  above  the  caverns  made  by  the  gold-seekers  is  ]n'essing  down 
with  tremen<lous  f()rce,  using  all  the  laws  of  nature  U)  help  in  filling 
tlie  void.    Twelve-inch  timl)ers  crushed  liy  this  pre.-sure  to  the  thick- 

'  For  picturf  of  Gold  Uiil  in  l^'j9.  see  Second  Biennial  Report  of  Nevada  Historical  Society. 
r-a«^e  T>.    VirKinia  City  lies  over  the  Divide. 
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ness  of  a  few  inches  have  been  found  in  abundance,  and  pieces  of  these 
pohshed  hke  ebony  are  used  today  as  paper  weights  and  kept  as 
curiosities. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  subject  has  been  incorporated  in  this  article.  Numerous 
instances  miglit  be  cited  of  the  cracking  of  buildings  and  the  tilting  out 
of  the  level  of  foundations  for  engines  and  other  machinery.  Still  other 
causes  besides  those  enumerated  may  have  operated  to  assist  in  causing 
the  present  condition.  In  the  period  of  the  Comstock's  greatest  activity 
and  prosperity  earthquake  shocks  were  not  infrequent.  So,  also,  a  blue 
clay  appears  in  places  in  the  mines,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  crevices 
and  Oi)enings  of  all  kinds,  can  be  held  back  only  with  great  difficulty. 
Of  this  clay  Dan  DeQuille  says:  "xV  peculiar  kind  of  clay  is  found  in 
man.y  places  on  the  Comstock  Lode  whiclj  is  not  a  little  curious  on 
account  of  its  creeping  ])ropensities.  A  stratum  of  this  clay  will  be  seen 
to  crawl  out  into  tunnels  and  other  openings  in  a  manner  much  resem- 
bling the  acti(tn  of  the  toy  known  as  Pitaraoli's  serpents.  You  are 
unable  to  see  where  it  is  coming  from  or  what  moves  it,  yet  it  is  con- 
stantly crawling  out  into  all  the  openings  that  reach  it.  In  places  where 
drifts  have  been  run  into  this  clay  it  is  necessary  to  keep  one  or  two  men 
constantly  at  work  at  cutting  it  away  in  order  to  keep  the  drifts  open 
and  passable.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  slaking  or  swelling  of  the  exposed 
surface,  as  in  that  case  after  a  few  removals  of  the  surplus  material  a 
hole  would  be  left  and  there  would  be  no  more  trouble.  The  whole  body 
of  the  clay  ai)j)ears  to  be  creeping.  It  has  the  almost  imperceptible 
motion  of  the  glacier,  irresistibly  advancing,  crushing  everything  in  the 
shape  of  timbers  tliat  may  be  placed  before  it.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  set  men  to  worl%  at  cutting  it  oil  as  fast  as  it  comes  out.  The  cause 
of  this  creeping  is  pro})ably  to  be  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent or  surrounding  strata  of  rock.  Its  motion  is  not  unlike  that 
seen  in  the  straightening  t)ut  of  a  piece  of  pith  that  has  been  compressed. 
^  <'  xiie  power  of  this  swelling,  slaking  clay  is  immense.  It  crushes 
in  and  splinters  all  the  timbers  tbat  can  be  placed  before  it ;  it  some- 
what resembles  the  j)ower  exerted  in  the  expansi<^n  and  contraction  of 
large  masses  of  iron,  as  seen  in  iron  bridge-  and  similar  structures."^ 

This  clay,  however,  has  become  less  active  during  late  years  and  is 
mentioned  liere  merely  as  a  fact  of  interest,,  though  it  may  be  one  factor 
in  the  plienomena  noted  above.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
tiie  fault  in  the  C'omsiock  is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  existing 
condition.  At  least  it  is  a  subject  which  is  worthy  of  furtlier  investiga- 
tion tending  to  give  more  scientific  conclusions  as  to  causes  and  present 
tendencies.  Here,  then,  is  a  problem  wortra.y  of  the  study  of  scientific 
men.  Great  themes  in  the  mining  world  have  inspired  earnest  students 
in  the  past;  but  those  wb.)  sought  and  obtained  gold  and  silver  from 
the  ComstiK-k  gathered  their  riches  together  and  went  away  leaving  tins 
problem  unsi)lvefl. 

I  Dan  DeQuille'8  "  Bis:  Bonanza"  <1S77) .  503-5. 
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ANALYTICAL  OUTLINE  OF  PAPER 

L     The  IIlSTORrCAL  P)ACKGROrND: 

Ancient  law;  German  law;  Spanish  law;  Mexican  law;  English  common  law; 
Colonial  practices;  early  United  States  law,  lead  and  copper  mines. 

]L     UXSETTLED  MiXIXG  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WeST  AFTER  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 

Gold: 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California;  governmental  difliculties  and  popular  dis- 
satisfaction; dissatisfaction  with  the  Mexican  law;  difliculties  regarding  land  titles 
and  the  position  of  the  mines;  the  miner  a  trespasser. 

11 L    Attempts  at  Mining  Legislation  in  Congress  and  in  California, 
1848-LS50: 

The  Ereese  bill;  Senator  Pjcnton's  opposition  to  revenue  policy;  recommenda- 
tions of  the  California  Legislature  to  Congress;  temporary  mining  legislation  of 
California;  the  amendment  to  the  California  admission  bill;  the  debate  on  Fre- 
mont's bills;  Senate  favors  free  mining;  estimates  of  the  work  of  Congress. 

IV.  Sc^uATTER  Sovereignty  in  the  Mining  Districts: 

Mining  terms;  resort  to  popular  sovereignty;  organization  of  mining  districts; 
rules  and  regulations. 

V.  National  Legislation,  ISG-t-LSOo: 

A  revenue  i)olicy  proposed  in  1st  and  2d  sessions  of  3Sth  Congress;  exagger- 
ated idea  of  the  riclmess  of  the  mines;  bills  primarily  for  revenue  in  I'd  session 
of  :]sth  Congress — revenue  commissioji,  internal  revenue  bill,  the  Julian  bill; 
opinion  in  the  West;  bills  primarily  designed  to  promote  njining  in  L'd  session 
of  :»Sth  Congress — minor  bills,  the  Courts  bill;  the  Supreme  Court  on  possessory 
titles. 

VL    Senator  Stewart  and  the  Legislation  of  18GG: 

Life  of  Stewart,  his  mining,  later  life  and  personality;  administration  recom- 
mendations to  Congress;  House  bills  and  Senate  bills;  sentiment  of  the  ^Vest; 
Shernian's  bill  (Stewart  and  Conness's  substitute  bill);  passage  of  mining  bill; 
the  Sntro  Tunnel  bill. 
Vn.  Conclusion: 

Tlie  milling  legislation  of  1SG6  as  shaped  by  conditions  in  Nevada. 

L  The  LIistorical  P>ackg round 
To  show  the  infkience  exerted  by  the  State  of  Nevada  throu<rh  her 
silver-qiiartz  iniiies  and  her  statesmen  upon  the  evolution  of  United 
^^tates  mining  legislation,  esi)ecially  in  the  yenrs  from  LSG4  to  ISGC),  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper.  In  pursuance  of  this  aim  attention  is 
direrted:  (1)  to  the  histurical  l)ack<.;round  of  United  Stirtes  mining  law — 
the  ancient  or  modern  European  laws,  which  have  been  more  or  less 

'  Thesis  bcK^un  at  the  University  of  Nevada  and  finished  at  the  University  of  California  in  partial 
'''^tisfaction  of  the  requirement  for  Master's  dcprree,  VJ12. 
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directl}^  in!  erited  by  the  United  States;  (2)  to  tlie  earbMegislatioii  of 
the  United  States  regarding  nnnes;  (3)  to  the  failure  of  Congress  To 
frame  a  mining  code  in  1850  with  its  consequences,  the  local  rules  and 
.regulations;  and  (4)  lastly,  to  the  story  of  the  enactment  and  results  of 
the  first  United  States  niining  hiw,  that  of  1866. 

1.  Ancient  Low.  In  the  resume  of  ancient  and  modern  foreign 
mining  law  vdiich  follows,  i)articular  attention  will  be  given  to  tlie 
ownership  of  n>inerals  and  th(;  conditions  of  working  mines  with 
instances  of  the  kind  of  locations  perinitted.  In  the  ancient  world 
mines  were  the  exclusive  proi)erty  of  the  king  or  clueftain.  They  were 
secured  by  con.quest  and  retained  by  divine  ordinance.^  That  the 
Pharaohs  of  Kgypt  worked  gold  mines  in  earliest  times  by  slave  labor 
is  known  from  the  historical  record  of  the  tombs.- 

The  ancient  nnnes  r»f  the  Phrpincians  and  later  those  of  the  Greeks 
are  remendiered  largely  for  the  human  suft'ering  which  they  entailed. 
Rome,  through  the  process  of  conquest,  obtained  the  njines  of  Greece 
and  those  of  Cnrthage  in  Spain.  The  latter  were  the  most  valuable  of 
the  ancient  world.  What  Mexico  was  to  Spain,  Spain  had  been  centu- 
ries before  to  Carthage."  Rome  followed  tlie  customs  of  Greece  in  leasing 
mines  for  workirig,  while  in  the  management  of  tlie  Spanisli  mines  of 
Carthage  was  ftumd  the  model  for  drawing  the  profits  of  mining  into 
the  treasury."'  'i'liis  was  done  by  exacting  a  royalty  or  sum  propor- 
tionate to  the  quar.tity  of  the  metal  raised.  The  Roman  state,  however, 
did  not  own  all  of  the  mines,  for  particularly  in  Italy  a  "perfect  title" 
to  land  gave  its  owner  the  "mineral  right."''  The  Roman  emperors 
reformed  rnini r.g  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  procluce  a  sort  of  feudal  system. 
They  encourag^■d  individual  enterprise.^ 

2.  Genua II  Lair.  The  ]>eriod  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  is  notable  for  the 
independt^nt  dev_'lopment  of  mining  law  among  the  Germans."  They 
worked  out  the  first  code  of  mining  law.  The  principle  of  "miidng 
freedom"  was  a  local  custom  winch  '^secured  to  every  citizen  of  the 
community  the  right  to  mine  wherever,  as  discoverer  of  metalliferous 
df^posiis,  he  could  do  so  without  encroaching  upon  mineral  rights  pre- 
viously acquireiL"^  The  early  customs  of  German}'  are  still  preserved 
in  codes  written  in  Latin,  for  example  the  code  of  Iglan  sealed  by 
Wenzel,kin.g  of  Pohenda  and  >r<M'avia,  in  12")0.  Through  many  con- 
flicts between  tlie  emperor  ov  prince  ai^l  miner  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  mines  in  tlie  Tb.irteenth  Century  the  miner,  who  represented  free 
mining,  retained  the  essential  victory.^  By  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Germany  had  an  elaborate  system  of  mining  law.  Besides  free,  or 
nearly  free,  exploration,  it  embraced  the  ]iublication  of  notice  of  dis- 
covery; the  i^sue  of  a   preliininarv  permit;  the  survey,  location  and 

^Church.  Alfred?  J..  Tin-  Story  of  ("arthav^e.  US. 

-Alford.  Charle  s  J.,  Mining'  Laws  of  the  British  Empire.  8S.  That  these  mines  beUvecn  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  S*'a  t  r*-  lo^^t.  i>r<)hal.ly  by  conquest  and  the  re^ultinj^  escape  or  death  of  the  slave  labor- 
ers, were  fortructen  arid  <^;r!y  rt  .'.isrovered  in  1>'.('.),  i s  an  interc.~iinK  fact.  Charles  J.  Alford  was  the 
rediscoverer.  The  modern  E>;yptian  mine  is  leased  from  the  En^'lish  Kovernment  by  iarg-e  corpora- 
tions in  inmiense  tr.acts  for  a  I'ertain  number  of  years. 

^Labor,  John  J..  Cyclopeiiia  of  Foiiticai  Science.  II,  845. 

^Church.  The  Story  of  Cartha^'e.  I  I  S. 

•''Labor.  Cyclope-.'.ia  of  roliticai  Science.  11.815;  minin^r  rierht— the  ritrht  to  all  minerals  found  in 
his  tract.    Clan-.pitt.  John  W.,  Kchues  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  619. 
*'Lahor.  Cyclopt-dia  of  i'uhlical  .Sci»  rice.  H. 
"The  Hartz  Mountains  were  an  important  mininpr  territory. 
■"'Labor.  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science.  II.  S46. 
•'Ibid.  II.  817.  iii. 
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li'LTular  lease  of  tlie  mining  ground,  after  the  deposit  hud  been  uncovered 
and  ex}>)sed  to  view;  tlie  obligation  to  prosecute  the  work  continuously, 
unless  prevented  by  natural  causes,  and  the  payment  of  royalty.-^  The 
locatif^n  was  surveyed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  included  the  area  of 
tlie  surface,  plus  the  space  below,  b(junded  by  vertical  planes  or  surfaces 
parallel  with  the  dip  of  the  vein.  This  could  be  followed  downward 
indefinitely.-  This  German  systen:i  of  mining  law  became  the  model 
for  the  first  legislation  of  the  United  States,  that  of  lead  mines  in  the 
,MississiT)pi  Valley.    It  thus  bec(mies  a  link  in  the  chain  of  our  code. 

3.  Sixinish  Laic.  Spain  was  the  richest  country  minerally  of  the 
ancient  world,  but  was  for  centuries  a  conquered  land  exploited  for  the 
l^enefit  of  the  conqueror;  thus  Carthage  and  I'ome  drained  her  wealtli. 
When  Spain  emerged  as  a  nation  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  crown 
v,as  held  to  own  all  of  the  minerals.'^  In  other  words,  the  "regalian 
system"  prevailed,  under  whieli  tlie  state  does  not  work  the  mines  itself 
or  dispose  of  them  to  the  higliest  bidder,  but  confers  the  privilege  of 
working  and  tiie  property  in  the  mines  upon  individuals  who  must  deal 
with  tlie  mines  under  estabHshed  regulations  and  pay  some  tax  to  the 
state. ^  The  Ordinances  of  Philip  II,  dated  August  22,  loS4,  had  the 
greatest  efTect  on  Spanish  colonial  laws  and  thus  on  ]Mexico.  Ife  had 
in  Ido9  laid  claim  to  all  gold  and  silver,  but  in  1584  he  modified 
the  law  so  that  tlie  discoverer  of  a  mine  could  possess  it  as  liis  own 
and  use  it  as  liis  own  property,  always  paying  the  required  royal t}-.^ 
The  Ordinances  of  Philip  If  called  the  "New  Book"  placed  the  radical 
dominion  of  gold  and  silver  mines  and  all  other  tnetals  in  the  king,  who 
exercised  over  them  the  unciUt\stionable  right  of  sovereignty  under  the 
system  called  "liberty  of  mines!''^ 

Another  Spanish  law  for  the  colonies  wa^  the  ordinances  of  1783, 
v/hich  made  tlie  title  to  rest  in  the  crown,  but  conceded  mines  in  owner- 
ship and  possession,  on  condition  that  they  contribute  to  th(^  royal 
exchequer  the  portion  of  metals  fixed,  and  that  they  do  not  suspend 
work  on  penalty  of  losing  the  property."  In  Mexico  as  an  independent 
state  r>:ica  says  the  Spanish  laws  remained  in  force  in  regard  to  mines 
v.ljile  th.e  new  Mexican  laws  dealt  with  police  regulations." 

4.  Mexican  Lmr.  A  general  statenient  of  mining  title  in  early  Mexico 
is  given  by  J.  A.Jones  in  his  Alining  Laws  of  Spain  as  follows:  "The 
proprietorship  of  the  surface  does  not  carry  with  it  that  of  the  sul>soil; 
tins  last  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  therefore  all  mineral  i^roducts 
extracted  l)elong  to  the  nation:  that  is  to  say,  the  nation  takes  the  place 
"f  the  king.  The  siate  can  cede  these  to  any  person;  the  concession, 
however,  is  not  absolute  but  subject  to  certain  restrictions  wdiich,  if  not 
<»bst>rved,  cancel  the  concession.'^ 

The  locati(Mi  Avas  invariably  the  square  and  the  size  of  the  claim  was 
I'-gulated  by  the  dip  of  the  vein;  i.  e.,  if  the  vein  dipped  vertically  tlie 

^Ibid.  n.  847.    Clampitt.  John  \V.,  Echoes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  620. 
-L:.W.  11.847. 

"SLarr.el.  Charles  fl..  Mining:.  Mineral  and  Geoloffical  Law. 21. 

'J.-ime^?.  Charles  A..  Minin^r  Royalti-es.  11. 

'Jo!;t-s.  J.  A.,  The  Minin>r  Laws  of  Spain.  Preface  VII.  VIIL 

l^l'Hi.a.  KduarJo  Aiartint'Z.  Historiciil  Rt-vit-w  of  Mining:  Letrislation  in  Mexico,  20. 
^  Historical  Review  of  .Mining  Legislation  in  Mexico, 'Jti  21'..    This  was  the  law  in  force  in 

■-    i'uruin  durin>c  Spanish  rule.    Also  in  Cun^dun.  H.  B.,  Mining-  Laws  and  Fornns. 
l-a.-a.  Historical  Kevifw  of  Minin>r  Legislation  in  Mexico,  37. 

'Jones.  J.  A„  The  Minin^r  Laws  of  Spain,  preface  VIIL 
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claim  would  l)e  200  feet  in  length  h^-  100  feet  in  width;  if  it  dipped  at 
an  angle  of  4")  degrees  or  more,  the  maximum  width  was  given — 200 
feet — making  the  chiim  200  by  200.^  The  process  of  taking  up  a  claim 
was  called  " denouncement."  ■ 

5.  Engli.^h  Cotnm.on  Lrnv.  The  direct  inheritance  of  the  xVtlantic  Coast 
colonies  was  the  English  common  law  and  according  to  it  "the  mineral 
right  origiriates.  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil,"  Anciently,  however,  in 
England  as  in  other  lands  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  l^elonged  to  the 
crown.  For  example,  in  the  "case  of  mines"  in  the  reign  of  EHzaheth  ii 
was  declared  "  because  gold  and  silver  are  the  most  excellent  things  which 
the  soil  contnins,  the  law  has  appointed  tliem,  as  in  reason  it  ought,  to 
the  person  ntost  excellent,  that  is,  the  king,"-  ]\Iineral  riglits,  according 
to  the  common  law,  may  be  separately  sold,  leased  or  delegated  by  the 
owner  of  the  surface.  In  theory,  hov/ever,  gold  and  silver  in  England 
still  belong  to  the  crown.  This  is'  known  as  the  "regalian"  right  of  the 
crown.    It  has  been  an  influence  wherever  the  common  law  has  gone,'"^ 

The  English  Crown  in  its  grants  of  Xortli  American  land  to  colonizing 
companies  reserved  the  gold  in  whole  or  in  x>art.^  Thus,  the  pi'actice  of 
the  reservatior)  of  the  ])i:ccious  metals  comes  directly  from  the  mother 
country. 

G.  Colonial  Prartlrc.<.  Little  data  can  be  found  In'  which  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  ]:»rinciple  of  reservation  in  colonial  times.  It 
was  practiced,  however,  by  Lord  Baltimore  and  Penn,  who  kept  large 
tracts  personally  because  of  their  supposed  mineral  value.  South  Caro- 
lina foll()\\ed  the  ])olicy  of  reservation,  but  Virginia  abolished  it  at  the 
same  tinic  as  quit-rents.  These  examples  prove  a  clearly  defined  i)re- 
cedent  during  the  colonial  ])eriod  for  the  reservation  of  minerals  by  the 
Government.  '  In  the  opinion  of  eminent  njen,  particularl\MVashington 
and  Pelatiah  Webster,  the  resources  of  gold  and  silver  ought  to  be 
reserved  l»y  the  Government  for  revenue  and  the  common  good  of  all 
the  people.^ 

The  culmination  of  precedent  and  public  opinion  was  tl)e  ordinance 
of  17So,  a]-)proved  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  on  May  20  of 
that  year.  It  was  the  general  Act  for  the  disposal  of  lands  in  the 
"Western  Teriitoryr  but  it  reserved  "one-third  part'^  of  all  gold  and 
silver,  lead  and  cupj)er  mines,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as 
Congress  shall  direct."'  This  idea  was  carried  out  also  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  or  patent  prescribed  })y  this  law  which  excepted  and  reserved 
"one-third  part  of  all  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper  inines  within  the 
same,  for  future  sale  or  disposition."*^ 

7.  Earbj  l^nitrd  StdO's  Ln}r — Tlie  Lead  and  Cojyper  Mines.  The  United 
States  Government  und«M'  the  Constitution  tacitly  continued  the  policy 

'Labor,  Cyc!op(xii.'i  of  Fo'itical  Science,  II,  iSlS. 

-Labor,  Cyclop<-dia  of  Politic:'!  .Science,  H,  843;  Browne,  J.  Ross,  in  House  Executive  Document. 
39th,  2d,  No.  2'J.  -217. 

^For  example,  in  Canada  and  Australia,  the  local  g-ovcrnments.  acting-  as  owners  under  the  com 
mon  law.  lease  or  sell  mint  s. 

^One-fifth  of  the  pold  and  one-t;fte<  nth  of  the  copper  were  reserved  by  the  crown  in  the  grrant  to 
the  London  and  t'iyniouth  Cornj-any  Ut'i't;).  Generally  one-fifth  of  the  ffold  was  reserved.  Labor, 
Cyc.  It.  SGu;  Kurd.  Colonial  Prei-»  dents.  143. 

"'Ford,  A.  C.  Colonial  Precedent:'.  1  s:L 

«IVjid.  14:?. 

'Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain.  3i>3:  Ford,  C<jlonial  Precedents,  116;  Treat.  Payson  Jackson.  The 
National  L;ind  System.  3<S;  Appendix, 

**ya!e,  Greprory  Lek'al  Titles  to  Minin>r  Claims  and  Water  Kiffhts  in  California,  325. 
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of  reservation;  thnt  is,  the  Government  v.'as  held  to  own  the  mineral 
on  the  public  lands,  but  this  did  not  become  a  matter  of  legislative  con- 
sideration for  some  \'ears.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  plan  presented 
order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  disposition  of  public 
lands,  did  not  mention  mines  and  they  did  not  enter  into  national  legis- 
lation until  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  1803.^ 

National  mining  legislation  after  ISOo  may  be  rouglily  divided  into  two 
periods:  the  first  which  was  characterized  by  the  failure  of  the  leasing 
system  as  applied  to  lead  and  copper  mines;  and  the  second  by  the  defeat 
of  a  revenue  policy  in  regard  to  gold  and  silver  mines. 

The  first  ])eriod  will  be  treated  only  in  outline,  since  the  interest  of 
this  paper  is  mainly  in  the  latter.  In  LSOO  the  copper  mines  of  the. Lake 
Superior  district  attracted  public  attention,  and  Congress  authorized  the 
[^resident  to  empkn'  an  agent  to  collect  information  concerning  that 
region."  By  the  Act  of  March  3,  1807,  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
the  President  was  given  the  power  to  lease  the  lead  mines  for  not  more 
than  five  years. ^  This  leasing  system  wds  somewhat  similar  to  the  Oer- 
man  code."^ 

The  leases  covered  tracts  of  land  three  miles  square,  later  reduced  to 
one  mile  square;  required  faithful  working,  and  exacted  a  royalty  of  6 
per  cent.^  Under  this  law  no  leases  were  taken  up  until  LS22.  From 
LS22  to  IS'oi  there  was  a  ra])id  development  of  the  lead  and  copper 
mines.  Fraud  and  speculation  in  mines  were  rife,  especially  in  tlie 
copi)er  region  of  Lake  Superior.^ 

But  tlie  leasing  system  failed,  and  the  Acts  of  March  3,  LS29,  July  11, 
18-1<>,  March  1  and  3,  ISIT,  ordered  that  mineral  lands  should  be  opened 
for  sale.  These  Acts  cover  the  territory  of  the  Great  Lake  region  and 
the  Mississipi  Valley.  The  failure  of  the  leasing' system  was  explained 
by  President  Polk  in  his  me-sage  of  I)ecend)er  2,  1845.  He  said:  "The 
present  system  of  managing  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  is 
believed  to  be  radically  defective.  More  than  one  million  acres  of  the 
publie  kinds,  supposed  to  contain  lead  and  other  minerals,  iiave  been 
reserved  from  sale  an']  numerous  leases  U})on  them  liave  been  granted  to 
individuals  upon  a  stipulated  rent.  The  system  of  granting  leases  has 
proved  to  be  not  only  unprofitable  to  the  Government,  but  unsatisfactory 
to  the  citizens  who  have  gone  upon  the  land,  and  must,  if  contimied, 
lay  the  foundation  of  much  future  difiiculty  between  the  Government 
au'l  ihe  lessees.  Compariiig  the  rents  received  by  the  Government  with 
the  salaries  and  ex|»enses  during  four  years,  it  was  found  that  the  income 
was  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  expenses.  To  this  pecuniary  loss  may  be 
a'lded  the  injury  sustained  by  the  pul^lic  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  timber  and  the  careless  and  wasteful  manner  of  working  the  mines. 
1  he  system  has  given  rise  to  much  litigation,  involving  the  Government 
in  iieavy  expenditures."  President  Polk  then  recommended  that  these 
lands  be  sold,  reserving  a  royalty  to  the  Government.' 

Thus  the  early  period  of  United  States  mining  legislation  closed  with 

*  Yale,  Grewry.  Lejfal  Titles  to  Mining:  Claims.  o25.  326. 
-Df.p.aldson.  The  Public  Domain.  307. 

•'Ibid.  307.    "The  Indiana  Act."    Labor.  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  11.  850. 
*C!ampiLt.  John  W..  F.choes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  620. 
'LalK>r.  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science.  II.  S50. 
''fbid.  II,  850. 

'  F-iichardson.  James  D.,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  IV,  410;  Donaldson,  The  Public 
I^timain.  307. 
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tlie  failure  of  the  leasing  systein  and  the  sale  of  mineral  lands  previously 
reserved.^ 

II.  Unsetttj-:!)  >rixr.\f;  CoxniTroNS  Aeter  the  Gold  Discovery 
The  second  perio<l  in  the  development  of  United  States  mining  law 
^vas  concerned  chiefly  ^\  \t\\  the  legislation  for  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiiis.  The  hackgronnd  for  this 
legishition  is  found  in  the  conditions  of  California  life  and  government 
while  waiting  for  tardy  Federal  action. 

The  whole  course  of  Federal  policy  of  the  United  States  Congress  in 
'regard  to  the  mines  of  precious  metals  can  be  understood  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  rules  of  miners  which  resulted  from  these  peculiar 
circumstances  in  California.  First  of  all,  then,  attention  is  called  to 
tlie  situation  l)efore  the  United  States  Congress  had  provided  either  a 
territorial  governnient  or  a  mining  code  for  the  Pacific  Slo])e. 

1.  Tlie  DUcoi-eni  of  GrJd  in  Colifoniht.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  concluded  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  on 
February  '2,  18-18.-  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1848,  gold  was  dis- 
covered at  Sutter's  mill  b\'  James  \\ .  Marshall."  These  two  facts  with 
their  cr)rres (ponding  dales  tell  a  story  in  themselves.  It  is  perfectly  safe 
to  say  that  neither  party  to  the  treaty  knew  of  ^Marshall's  discovery,  but 
that  both  countries  knew  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  California  is  equally' 
true."^ 

2.  Goi-cramrntal  DiJJiculttes  and  Po})nIar  Dissatisfaction.  At  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  tieaty  of  peace  California  was  under  the  military 
governinent  of  the  conqneroi',  the  United  States,  represented  by  Colonel 
R.  B.  Mason  as  (iovernor.  The  news  of  the  peace  did  not  reach  Cali- 
fornia until  August,  18  ^8.  so  that  between  January  and  August  Governor 
^lason  luid  been  steering  his  wa}^  through  tlie  turbulence  of  the  first  rusli 
to  the  gold  mines.''  Tlie  mustering  out  of  the  soldiers,  since  the  war  was 
over;  tbe  desertion  of  othi.'rs;  the  rise  of  wages  due  to  the  discovery  of 
gold,  and  the  very  news  of  peace  itself — all  combined  to  weaken  the  mil- 
itary government  so  tbat  it  ''found  itself  iina})le  to  keep  up  even  police 
regulations.  l\ol)beries,  assaults,  murders  and  outrages  of  all  kinds 
became  frequent."*^ 

It  is  by  no  means  ea<y  to  explain  the  government  in  California  from 
August,  1848,  when  it  necanje  known  tliat  California  was  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  I)ecemht?r  12,  1810,  when  Governor  Riley  proclaimed 
the  State  Constituti*»n  to  l>e  in  force.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  there 
was  no  government,  hut  tiiat  would  not  be  strictly  true.  Tliere  grew  u]) 
during  this  time  two  theori.'s  of  the  existing  authority  of  the  United 
vStates.  The  first,  whi«*h  was  held  by  Governors  Mason  and  Riley  and 
Secretary  oi  State  JUicharian,  was  that  the  military  gi)ver!imert  took  the 
place  of  the  Mexican  fv,»wer  until  Congress  should  enact  a  form  of 

^Senator  Renton  of  Missouri,  always  an  oiiponent  of  the  ieasincr  system,  declared  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  he  had  broken  it  up  in  Missouri.    Contf.  Globt.\  3i.)th.  2d,  259. 

-Hitteli,  Theolore  H..  Hi-tory  of  California.  II.  6»2;  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  California.  VI,  2G2. 

•'Hittell.  History  of  Caiiforniri.  II.  r.;--j.  Rancroft.  History  of  California,  VI.  32,  33. 

•^Richardson,  James  D..  .\les<ai.:es  and  Rac'^r'^  of  the  Pre.sidents,  IV.  636:  President  Polk's  Message. 
December,  lJ-:4.-'.  .Mexico  kru'W  of  rr.Id  ;hiro;;xr'h  the  letters  of  Manuel  Castanares.  1844  (Yale.  Grewry. 
Lei^ral  Titles  to  Mmim-r  Claims  and  Water  HiK'ht.s,  Appendi.v  D.  403-4).  [)eGroot,  Henry,  Reeolleetions 
of  California  Minint?  Life.  !-!<'. 

■^Bancroft  says:  "  Mason  .seems  to  have  h«vn  at  his  wit's  end  lonj?  before  this,"  t.  e.,  the  news  of 
peace.    Bancroft,  History  of  California,  V 1,  2r,r)-2f;3. 

**Hittell.  History  of  California,  il,  O'.'j. 
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government  for  California.^  The  otlier  theory  was  that  the  people,  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  wliere  Congress  had  failed  to  pro- 
tect them,  had  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  This  was  the  popular 
tlieory.^ 

o.  ])i>>saii4a(:tioii  icitli  the  Mexican  Law.  The  first  element  in  the 
situation  in  California,  then,  was  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  with  the  government.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  feeling  was  to 
he  found  in  the  law  of  the  time,  i.  the  Mexican  law  which  had  heen 
declared  in  force  hy  Commodore  Sloal,  at  ^lonterey,  July,  184G,  and  later 
hy  G^eneral  Kearney.''  The  Mexican  law  was  not  known  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who  were  often  appointed  as  alcaldes  to  hold  local  courts."^  The 
Americans,  moreover,  desj>ised  the  Mexican  law  as  they  did  the  ^lexican 
liimself.^  The  lack  of  law  hooks  adfied  to  the  ditliculties.^  Soon  Elnglish 
common  law  was  introduced  by  the  Americans  and  juries  existed  side 
hy  sifie  with  ?^[exican  alcaldes.''  Tlie  alcrddes  viQva  considered  by  the 
military  authorities  as  under  their  control  and  there  wero  instances  of 
interference  with  the  courts  by  tlie  Governor.^  The  law,  then,  was 
legally  Mexican;  I'^nglish  common-law  usages  had  crept  in,  and  the 
mihtary  governor  was  the  superior  of  the  courts.  There  was  one  detinite 
excep)tion  to  the  extent  of  the  ^lexican  law.  Governor  Mason  had 
declared  the  ^lexican  law  in  regard  to  the  'Menouncement "  of  mines 
"abolished."''  This  meant  that  there  was  no  law  regulating  the  location 
of  mines, and  no  legal  ^\^^\y  of  acquiring  a  right  to  niine. 

4.  JJiJficultlcs  licgardinri  Land  Tltlc-i  and  the  Po><ition  of  the  Mines. 
Another  cause  of  the  discontent  among  Califor.nians — new  and  old — 
was  the  matter  of  land  titles.  By  the  law  of  nations  and  tlie  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadalu})e  Hidalgo,  the  grants  made  by  the  previous 
governments,  Spanish  and  Mexican,  were  pledged  to  be  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  and,  conversely,  ungranted  lands  passed  with  all  gov- 
ernmental rights  to  the  United  States. -"^  The  question  of  the  i.uiund- 
aries  and  areas  of  these  grants;  of  the  situation  of  the  mines,  whether 
on  public  or  private  lands;  and  the  rights  of  the  miner,  if  his  location 
was  un  public  domain  —  these  matters  were  a  source  of  anxiety  to  pioneer 
Californians.  The  Spanish  grants  have  iieen  divided  by  George  A.  Ditz 
in  his  article  on  the  "The  Develoi)ment  of  Lanci  Titles  in  California" 
iiUo  four  classes:  mission,  presidio,  pueblo,  and  rancho.-^"-^  Recalling  the 
topography  of  California,  and  tlie  general  location  in  a  cliain  from  Sau 
J>iego  to  San  Francisco  of  the  missions  with  their  protecting  presidios 

'Bancroft.  History  of  California,  VI,  •2G:3-2GG;  Hittel!.  History  of  California,  H,  706-711. 
-Bancroft,  History  of  California,  VI.  263-266;  Hittell.  History  of  California,  II.  706-711. 
•'Bancroft.  History  of  California,  VI.  256. 
■Toid;  Royce,  Josiah.  California.  2iU-204. 

■'There  were  many  amusinp:  stones  toid  of  the  ready  and  suminary  justice  dealt  by  the  alcaldes 
who  were  Americans  (P.ancroft.  Hi^^tory  of  California.  VI;  Koyce,  Josiah,  California). 

''A  trial  in  the  alcalde's  court  at  San  Francisco,  before  Judfre  Geary:  A  question  was  then  put  to 
the  Judse  by  one  of  the  jury,  askinK  under  what  law  the  court  was  trying  ihe  prisoner.  Jud;,'<^  Geary 
rej.lied:  "Conmion  justice:  that  in  the  absence  of  Mexican  law  bcoks  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
are  entitled  to  all  the  ri}?hts  and  priviie^res  w'hich  jrovern  the  courts  in  the  United  States  in  such 
ca.'^es.""  and  instructed  the  jury  accordingly,  who  ai?ain  retii'etl  and  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict 
of  JTuilty.    (T)n>bj  Alta  California.  January  25.  IbSu.) 

■Hittell.  History  of  California,  II,  656-663. 

Mbid. 

''House  Executive  Documents,  31st  Cori^.rress.  1st  Session. V,  No.  17. 

'"Bancroft,  History  of  California, VI,  S9;  Hittell,  History  of  California,  II,  6(k>. 

"Hittell,  History  of  California.  II,  7;!9-7l4;  Sliarnel.  Mining,  Mineval  and  Geological  Law.  26. 

'-'r)it;5.  Georj-re  A..  The  Development  of  Land  Titles  in  California,  18. 
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and  the  few  puoUos,  it  appears  that  the  ranches  are  the  most  important 
factor  in  a  possil)le  connection  with  mines.  Kanchos  were  granted 
temporarily  by  Governor  Fages  in  1784.^  Under  ^lexican  control,  how- 
ever, many  grants  for  agricultural  purposes  were  made  to  individuals. 
These  gave  a  clear  title  for  the  area  of  eleven  square  leagues  dependent 
upon  terms  of  occuyjancy.  Before  1<S40  strangers,  those  not  Mexican 
citizens,  were  excluded  from  securing  grants  of  land.  A  great  increase 
was  made  in  the  number  of  grants  in  the  period  betw^een  1836  and 
1846.^  The  boundai'ies  of  the  grants  were  very  indefinite,  since  no 
regular  surveys  had  been  made  by  either  the  Spanish  or  ^Mexican  gov- 
ernment.''^ In  petitioning  for  a  grant  of  land,  the  person  applying  filed 
a  map  of  the  land  desired.  Thus  the  limits  of  a  grant  depended  upon 
the  grantee."^ 

The  importance  of  the  matter  of  titles  and  of  the  position  of  the  mines 
relative  to  public  or  private  lands  was  realized  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  ( lovernment.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, William  Carey  Jones  was  sent  in  Jime,  1849,  to  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  land  titles  in  California.'"'  lie  made  a  list  from  the  Monterey 
archives  of  about  six  hundre<l  rancho  grants.*^  Jones  found  only 

one  grant  wliich  covered  any  poj-tion  of  the  gold  region.  This  was  called 
the  ^^Mariposas."  It  ha<l  been  originally  granted  in  1844  to  Juan  P>. 
Alvai-ado,  and  purchased  for  Senator  Fremont  by  Thomas  C.Uarkin.' 
^Ir.  Jones  states  that  '']H-evious  to  tlie  occupation  of  the  coimtiy  by  the 
Americans  the  parts  now  known  as  the  Gold  Region  were  infested  with 
vvdld  Indians,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  settle  there."^  It  may  occur 
to  the  reader,  ho\ve\'er,  that  gold  Avas  first  discovered  on  land  claimed 
by  "Captain"  Sutter.  He  received -the  grant  from  Governor  Alvarado 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1811,  of  eleven  square  leagues.  However,  Sutter 
sold  more  land  tlian  he  had''  and  was  not  successful  in  compelling  the 
miners  to  j)ay  him  i-ent.'"  These  cases  were  heard  before  the  Commis- 
sion authorized  l>y  the  law  of  March  3,  1851,  to  settle  the  land  question 
in  California.  I'iually  Sultei  's  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  courts.  Senator  Fremont  was  given  a  so-called  "floating  claim," 
i.  e.,  tlie  specifed  amount  in  a  larger  area.  In  surveying  it  he  included 
several  mines,  and  in  I  Sol)  the  courts  decided  that  they  "  belonged  to 
him  as  owner  of  the  land,"  i.  c,  they  applied  the  common-law  rule  of 
ownership  of  all  below  the  surface. -^^ 

5.  71ie  Miner  a  Trr.-<y^i.«pr.  Taking  up  next  the  rights  of  the  miner  on 
the  public  domain,  it  will   lui  shown  that  he  was  a  trespasser.  The 

iJt  is  an  intert'Stin^r  fact  trial  coiitifuit'il  possession  (the  title  of  a  miner)  was  not  recog-nized  by 
the  Uivitt'd  States  as  valid  title  to  th.-se  k'rants.  For  example,  the  ranches  known  as  Los  Nietos  and 
San  Rafael  weregrrnnted  to  Maniu-i  .S'leio  a:ul  Jose  Maria  Verdui?o  in  1781.  In  the  case  of  Nieto  his 
lonf?  possession— ujuil  a!id  liutt  of       children  after  hirn  was  ur.tred  as  atTordinK  presumption  of 

a  complete  title;  but  the  Supreme  Court  h..iii  that  Fa^es's  written  permit  destroyed  this  presumption. 
The  Land  Commission  had  already  laken  a  similar  view.    (Bancroft.  History  of  California,  I,  609.) 

^Ditz,  Ge<.)r5;e  A..  D.>ve!ui>ni.'nt  '-f  Land  Tiiics  in  California.  33,  41. 

^Hittell,  History  of  Calii-Tnia,  li.  T-J J-T.V.. 

•IDitz,  Development  of  Lan.i  fitles  in  (_"aHfornia.  3i,  49. 

^Hittel!,  History  of  California.  H.  7-1  F-7^w. 

^Ditz,  Development  of  Land  Title-*  in  California.  3')-40. 

'''Jones.  William  Can-y.  Report  on  Land  Titles  in  Califorin'a.  25. 

Sibid.  22. 

•'Bancroft.  History  of  California.  !V,  -J^VZ. 
1^'Hittell.  History  of  California.  HI.  -IIA. 

J^A  United  States  patent  eave  title  in  f<*e.    Bancroft,  History  of  California,  VL  552. 
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iiiiiitary  government,  rt^presenting  the  I'niteil  States  in  Ciilifornia,  allo^vecl 
men  to  go  upon  tlie  public  lands  and  extract  the  gold  witliout  hin- 
drance. Governor  ^lason  said:  "I  am  resolved  not  to  interfere  [with  the 
miners],  but  to  permit  all  to  work  freely."^  Because  the  United  States 
Government,  from  the  king  of  Spain  and  through  the  nation  of  ^Texico, 
received  the  ownership  of  the  gold,  the  miner  was  a  trespasser.  R.  W. 
Raymond,  in  explaining  the  ownership  of  the  United  States  in  "land 
acquired  from  Mexico"  said:  "In  assuming  sovereignty  the  United  States 
assumed  also,  it  was  held,  tlie  ownership  of  the  metals  which  pertained 
to  sovereignty  under  the  Spanisli  ordinances."-  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio,  made  the  same  statement  more  elabo- 
rately in  his  annual  report  of  December  3,  1849.^  ]\lr.  Ewing  also  showed 
tlmt  there  was  no  lawful  process  of  acquiring  a  mine.  "The  regulation 
permitting  the  acquisition  of  a  right  in  the  mines  by  registry  or  denounce- 
ment" he  wrote," was  simply  a  mode  of  exercising,  by  the  sovereign,  the 
j)roprietary  right  which  he  had  in  the  treasure  as  it  lay  in,  and  was  con- 
nected with,  the  si»il.  'Consequently, whenever  that  right  was  transferred 
by  the  transfer  of  tlie  eminent  domain  the  mode  adopted  for  its  exercise 
ceased  to  be  legal. '""^  So  that  even  if  Governor  Mason  had  not  "abolished" 
denouncement  of  mines  tliere  would  have  been  no  legal  form  of  location. 
Thus  it  has  been  noted  that  the  American  inhabitants  of  California  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  ^lexican  law  and  the  uncertainty  of  land  titles.  At 
the  same  time  the  theor}"  was  developed  that  the  mines  were  United  States 
property  and  the  miners  trespassers  witliout  shadow  of  legal  right  to  the 
gold.-^  ^ 

III.    Attempts  at  Mining  LE<risLATioN  in  Congress  and  in 
Calieornia,  1848-1850 

1.  llir,  Breese  Bill.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  opening  of 
the  mines  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  brielly  presented,  and  it  is  now 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  legislative  measures  were  discussed  for  their 
benefit.  The  questions  of  land  titles  and  control  of  the  mines  were 
yoked  together  in  the  Congress  of  1848-9.  President  Polk  in  his  mes- 
sage to  this  session — the  2d  of  the  30th  Congress — announced  the 
wonderful  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  reconimended  that  in 
order  for  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  tliis  undeveloped  wealth  a 
branch  mint  of  the  United  States  be  established  in  (California. ^  On  the 
of  December,  1848,  Senator  Sidney  Breese  of  Illinois  introduced  a 
bill  to  "ascertain  land  titles  in  California  and  New  Mexico."'  He  made 
some  chauges  in  his  bill  after  consultation  with  tlie  Treasury'  Depart- 
nient.    As  regards  titles,  he  stated  that  the  precedent  of  sinnlar  cases  in 

'Davis,  John  F..  Historical  Sketch  of  Mining  Law.  12. 
-Labor.  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  II.  S4'J. 

•'Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain.  3i">0.  ReeardinK-  the  owner-ship  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Coia  l  of  California,  in  the  case  of  Ificks  v.  fu!l,  3  Gal.  219.  declared:  "It  follows,  from  the  views  we 
have  expressed,  that  the  first  position  advanced  by  the  defendants  cannot  be  sustained;  that  the 
scold  and  silver,  which  passed  by  cession  from  Mexico,  were  not  held  in  trust  by  the  L'nitwl  States 
for  the  future  State;  that  the  ownership  of  them  is  not  an  incident  of  any  riixht  of  sovereiK'nty :  that 
the  minerals  were  held  by  the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  they  held  any  other  public  property 
v>'hich  they  acquired  from  Mexico;  and  their  ownership  was  not  lost  or  in  any  way  impaired  by  the 
adnriission  of  California  as  a  Slate."  (Shamel,  Mininj?,  Mineral  and  Geological  Law,  25,  26.) 

■•Con)?.  Globe,  31st.  Ist,  part  1.  app.  22. 

'•Lindley,  Curtis  H..  Law  <^f  Mines.  41. 

''■Richardson's  MessaKTes  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  IV.  636. 
'Cong,  Globe,  30th,  2d,  86, 
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I'lorida  and  Loiiisiaria  had  been  followed,  ?.  e.,  a  commission  was  to  })e 
established.^  For  tlie  mineral  land  the  plan  was  that  of  sale  in  two- 
acre  lots  with  rectangular  survey.  The  sale  following  survey,  after  thirty 
days'  notice,  was  at  public  auction,  with  tlie  minimum  price  fixed  at 
SI  .25  per  acre.^ 

2.  Senator  Benton^ s  Opposition  to  a  BeceiW.e  Policy..  Senator  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  of  Missouri  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on  January  15,  1849, 
op]~>osed  both  tiie  idea  of  a  commission  to  settle  titles  and  the  sale  of 
mines.  He  also  offered  a  sal)stitule  bill."'  The  arguments  of  Senator 
Benton  against  tlie  plan  of  a  commission  to  settle  the  land  titles  as 
given  in  Senator  I'reese's  bill  Avere:  (1)  it  united  New  Mexico  to  Cali- 
fornia; (2)  it  assumed  that  all  the  titles  in  these  Territories  were  invalid; 
(o)  it  violated  tlie  provisions  of  the  treaty,,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the 
Spanish  law."^  In  regard  to  the  sale  of  mines  Senator  Benton's  first  con- 
tention was  that  the  California  deposits  were  not  "mines"  but  "placers"  or 
"washes."  Therefore  all  that  was  needed  wsis  a  permit  to  hunt  for  and 
discover  the  gold,  and  protection  in  the  discovery.  Secondly,  revenue 
might  be  secured  from  the  sale  of  these  persnits.  He  desired  to  secure 
order  in  the  mines,  not  to  make  a  revenue  from  them.^  He  urged  that 
the  "working  be  as  free  as  possible." 

Thus  the  policy  of  "free  mining"  may  be  said  to  date  from  this  sx^eech. 
Concerning  the  title  to  the  mines  Senator  Kenton  declared  the  miners  to 
be  trespassers  for  the  following  reasons:  "But  here  is  a  difficulty  which 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  All  these  gold  mines  according  to  our 
ideas  are  on  Indian  lands,  and  miners  ai'e  trespassers  and  should  be 
expelled  b^' the  military;  according  to  Spanish  ideas,  there  are  no  Indian 
titles.  *  ^  *  But  not  so  with  this  Government.  It  recognizes  Indian 
titles,  and  extinguishes  them  by  treaty  and  does  not  survey  them  until 
after  the  treaty  is  made  and  satisfied.  ^  ^  Upon  its  own  prin- 
ciples, this  Government  can  do  nothing  with  these  mines  before  it  has 
treated  with  these  tine  Indians;  and  before  that  is  done  the  gold  wasliings, 
I  hope  and  trust,  will  be  washed  (Uit."^ 

Senator  Breese  of  Illinois  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  for  the  bill,  said  on  the  following  day,  January-  16,  that  the 
conimittee  which  framed  the  measure  had  do  knowledge  of  Spanish  law, 
but  understood  that  Spanish  and  ^lexican  usages  were  not  in  effect  in 
CVilifornia.'  He  did  not  mention  the  c[uestion  of  title  to  the  mines,  but 
said  the  bill  grew  out  of  the  report  of  Governor  Mason .  It  was  recommitted 
to  the  committee.^ 

3.  Rerominciidations  of  tlui  Colijornia  Legislature.  The  first  Legislature 
of  California,  early  in  1S50,  was  fax-ing  among  other  problems  how  best 
it  should  advise  Congress  to  disi)ose  of  the  mines. 

Mining  was  a  new  industry  and  ])erhaps  iit  was  not  strange  that  this 
first  Legislature  of  California  presented  no  unified  opinions  as  to  the 

'Ibid.  14-1.       -Ibid.  257.  " 

''Substitute  provideil:    (1)  a  recorder  of  land  titles;  (2)  a  process  for  proving:  grants  valid;  (3)  a 
surveyor-general:  U)  donations  to  actual  settlers;  (5)  order  in  the  mines.    (Globe.  30th.  2d.  236,  257.) 
^ConpT.  Globe.  30th.  2d.  234-257. 

"He  pn>posed  for  the  second  part  of  this  bill:  "To  provide  for  preservinpr  order  in  v.-orkinp:  srold 
mines  by  appnintin;^  .i.rent  to  j^rrant  perinit.s  for  working  small  lots,  aiid  pettlinjr  suramarily  and  on 
the  spot,  all  (lue.sciuns  of  boundary  or  interference  to  continvi*?  in  force  while  the  lot  is  worked  by 
the  person  receivin)?  it,  and  to  be  limited  to  feet  square,"    (Cons?.  Globe.  30th,  2d.  259.) 

"Conp:.  Globe.  30th,  2d.  120.  259. 

"Ibid,  207.  •nbid.2G7. 
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wish  of  the  State  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  mines.  A  select  com- 
mittee wliich  reported  on  resolutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  California 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Congress  presented 
on  February  0,  IS-IQ,  to  the  California  Asseni})iy,  three  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  mineral  lands. ^  All  the  reports  favored  tlie  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  -working  the  mines.  The  majority  of  the  committee 
reconjmended  that  national  legislation  ''be  the  policy  of  not  selling  the 
mineral  lands,  but,  instead  thereof,  granting  leases  or  permits  entitling 
tlie  holders  to  work  said  lands,  on  the  i)ayn;ient  of  such  sums  as  Con- 
gress may  demand,  granting  these  leases  or  permits  only  for  sniall  tracts 
and  to  American  citizens."  Or,  if  Congress  determined  to  sell  the  lands, 
a  scheme  was  ofiered  of  purchase  by  the  instalhnent  plan  wdiich  would 
protect  the  mines  against  mc>nopoly.  The  first  minority  report  of  this 
select  committee  had  the  spirit  of  Senator  Benti>n's  views.  It  summed 
u])  in  tlie  second  resolution  the  stand  on  the  control  of  the  mines,  recom- 
mending that  the  laws  of  Congi'ess  "prohibit  the  sale  or  lease  of  mineral 
lands  of  California;  but  that  the  same  be  held  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, with  the  exclusive  privilege  granted  to  every  American  citizen 
^vishing  so  to  do  to  work  in  the  same,  free  from  any  toll  or  tax  what- 
ever, other  than  might  be  necessary  to  secure  such  exclusive  right." 
Leasing  and  sale,  this  report  urges,  are  conducive  to  monopoly;  there- 
fore the  mines  should  Ije  ''free  and  open."  The  sec(Mid  minority  report 
was  more  general  in  its  suggestions,  Avishing  "to  i)revent  any  action  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  wliich  shall  tend  to  strengthen  or 
impair  the  title  to  land  in  the  State  of  California."  These  resolutions 
were  none  of  them  adopted,  all  of  which  showed  that  the  })olicy  to  be 
followed  was  not  settled,  even  in  a  mining  country.- 

4.  Temporary  Mining  Legislation  of  California.  The  California  Legis- 
lature, however,  ]:)assed  a  bill  which  became  known  as  the  "Foreign 
^liners'  Tax"  law,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Vjetter  regulation  of  the 
mines,  and  of  foreigners  in  the  absence  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
Congress  on  the  subject."-^  Mr.  Green,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, presented  a  report  on  this  \A\\^  The  reasons  in  favor  of  some 
regulation  of  the  mines  were  the  vast  multitudes  en  route,  some  of  theni 
criminals;  the  great  financial  need  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  and  the 
greater  security  for  Americans  and  foreigners.^  This  Act  prohibited  any 
save  an  American  citizen  (the  native  Californian  Lidians  excepted )  from 
mining  without  a  permit.^  It  provided  for  the  nece-s-u-y  ollicers  at  820 
per  month  to  grant  these  licenses;  it  also  named  the  penalty  for  the 
infringement  of  the  law.  It  was  to  be  in  force  only  until  Congress 
should  pass  a  national  mining  law.'  Another  law  in  close  connection 
with  the  mines  was  that  which  established  an  assay  otlice  at  San 
Francisco.  This  Act  was  to  be  in  operative  force  until  a  United  States 
mint  should  be  (jpened  within  the  State.'''  These  Acts  without  further 
comment  show  the  trend  of  California  thought.  They  had  a  definite 
influence  on  the  mining  bill  offered  by  Senator  Fremont.    His  plan 

•Journal  L^JKrislature  of  California.  1st,  1S50.  S03-817. 

-Journal  California  Leirislature.  I.  S03-817;  Hr\ncroft,  History  of  California,  VI,  326,  327. 

■"^Journal  California  LeR-islature.  I.  'lo'6;  Statutes  of  California,  IS.")*'.  221. 

■•JournK!  California  LeK-islulure  (1S'>()),  I,  app.  A'S?>.       ''Ibid,  4'J.)-4'J7. 

"Statutes  of  California.  L^:)0,  221,  223. 

"Statutes  of  California,  185(.».  221-223.      ^Ib'iA.  33S-340. 
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followed  the  suggestion  of  granting  permits,  and  he  excluded  foreigners 
merely  on  account  of  California  sentiment.  He  was  aflerward  censured 
for  this  very  thing  when  the  feeling  in  California  had  changed.^ 

5.  The  Ameadment  to  the  California  Adnd-ision  Bill.  During  the 
struggle  in  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  admission  of  California 
an  amendment  which  touched  on  mines  was  offered  three  tinges.  It  vras 
presented  twice  },)y  Senator  Hopkins  L.  Turney  of  Tennessee,  and  once  hy 
Representative  Jacoh  Thompson  of  Mississippi."  It  read:  "That  as  soon 
as  California  sliall  have  passed  in  convention  an  ordinance  providing 
that  she  relinquishes  all  title  or  claim  to  tax,  dispose  of,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with,  the  primary  disposal  hy  the  I'nited  States  of  the  public 
domain  witliin  her  limits;  that  she  will  not  interpose  lier  authority  and 
power  so  as  to  obstruct  or  impede  any  control  which  the  I'nited  States 
may  deem  advisable  to  exercise  over  such  districts  in  the  mining  regions 
(either  now  discovered  or  to  he  discovered  thereafter)  as  may  not  be 
included  in  any  lawful  grant  nmde  to  private  individuals  ^  ^ 
prior  to  the  cession  of  California  to  the  United  States."  This  amend- 
ment was  voted  down  each  time  it  was  moved  because  presented  in 
connection  v.dth  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  as  the  boundary"  of  Cali- 
fornia.^ The  Act  for  admission  as  |\assed  contained  only  the  general 
provision  that  California  sliould  not  "  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal 
of  the  pu'olic  lands  in  her  limits.""^ 

On  June  26,  ISoO,  while  the  admission  of  California  was  pending, 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the 
public  lands  in  California,  read  resolutions  of  the  California  Legislature 
asking  for  the  revenue  from  the  gold  ]j]acers  to  sup])ort  the  State  and 
that  free  mining  be  continued.^    These  ideas  were  rejected.*' 

6.  TJie  Ddmte  on  FrcmonVs  Bills — I'he  Senate  Faror.<  Free  Mining.  When 
at  length  the  rt^presentatives  of  California  took  their  seats  on  September 
10,  the  day  for  adjoui  nment  having  been  already  fixed,  only  three  ^^'eeks 
of  the  first  session  of  the  31st  Congi-ess  remained.''  Senator  Gwin  had 
drawn  the  long  term  and  Senator  Fremont  with  his  consent  introduced 
eighteen  bilL  covering  the  rec[uirements  of  California.^ 

Of  these  the  two  most  important  were  those  for  adjusting  land  titles 
and  for  x:)olice  regulation  of  the  mines.  ]Mr.  Theodore  II.  Hittell  in  his 
History  of  California  regards  Fremont's  bill  on  land  titles  as  framed  to 
give  the  native  Californians  the  full  privileges  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty.^  Senator  (^wii\  in  his  Memoirs  says  that  Senator  Fremont  re])- 
resented  the  landed  interests  of  California,  while  he  himself  stood  for 
the  new-comers  who  had  no  land.^^  Senator  Fremont  in  a  campaign 
address  "To  the  People  of  California,"  published  in  the  Dailf/  Alia  Cali- 
fornia for  December  24,  ISoO,  explained  the  aim  of  his  Land  Titles  bill 

iFremont,  J.  C.  To  the  People  of  California,  in  Dally  Alta  California,  December  24.  1850. 
-ConpT.  Globe.  3l3t.  1st.  5.>^.  ISG.').  177(>~1. 
^Cont?.  Globe.  31st,  1st.  55:J.  1565.  1770-1. 

•*Laws  of  the  United  States  of  a  Local  or  Temporary  Character. 

^"Resolved.  That  the  Contrressof  the  Unite.!  States  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  respectfully  but  earn- 
estly solicited  to  grive  up  to  the  peoplt;  of  California,  fur  a  series  of  years,  or  so  loner  as  may  be  deemed 
e.xpedient.  all  revenue  which  may  be  ilerivetl  from  the  rentinfr.  leasing?  or  otheru  iso  authorized  occu- 
pation of  the  prold  placers."    (Con.s".  Globe.  31st.  Isi.  part  I.  S4S;  1.  Appendix.  S'l,  S52.> 

f'Ibid. 

'Fremont.  J.  C.  To  the  Pei^>pie  of  California,  in  Daily  Alta  California,  December  24.  1850. 

^♦Bancroft,  History  of  California.  VI,  311-6. 

SHittell.  History  of  California.  HI.  6'Jl-3. 

'^'Gv.'in.  VVm.  M.,  Memoirs  of  Wm.  M.  Gwin,  ms.  42. 
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as  hemg  "to  quiet  the  country,  and  carry  justice  and  quietude  to  every 
niaa'vS  door."^ 

The  bill  proposed  a  board  of  commissioners,  whose  business  it  would 
he  to  collect  evidence  and  decide  brielly  and  witliout  technicalities  the 
mass  of  cases  before  them;  yet  there  was  opjx'n-tunity  for  the  claimant 
to  appeal  to  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  United  States.^  By 
this  measure  Senator  Fremont  hoped  "to  prevent,  not  promote,  litiga- 
tion.""^ However,  it  was  superseded  in  the  next  session  during  the 
al)sence  of  Senator  P>emont  by  a  substitute  of  Senator  G win's  which 
favored  the  squatter.-^    The  latter  became  a  law  on  March  3,  1851. 

The  companion  bill  of  Senator  Fremont  "to  regulate  the  working  of 
the  placers  and  gold  mines  in  California,  and  to  preserve  order  by  grant- 
ing temporary  permits  to  actual  operators,  to  work  the  same  in  limited 
quantities,"^  was  tlie  sixth  of  the  eighteen  bills  introduced  by  him.  It 
followed  the  principle  of  "free  mining"  stated  l>y  Senator  Benton  in  his 
speech  on  January  15,  1819.  Thus  it  was  intended  "to  exclude  all  idea 
of  making  national  rever.ue  out  of  the  mines;  to  prevent  the  ]:)0ssibility 
of  their  monoptoly  l)y  moneyed  ca])italists ;  and  to  give  to  natural  capital, 
to  labor  and  industry/,  a  fair  chance  in  fields  of  its  own  choosing."^ 

The  bill  provided  for  agents  in  each  g(^»ld  mine  district,  and  for  a 
superintendent  over  the  agents.  The  agents  were  to  grant  permits  to 
mine,  and  with  a  jury  of  six  disinterested  men  settle  disputes  without 
the  delay  and  expense  of  a  resort  to  a  court  of  justice."  The  size  of  a 
claim  was  fixed  for  placers  at  thirty  feet  squ-are,  and  two  hundred  ten 
feet,  or  about  an  acre,  for  a  mine.*^  By  it,  exclusive  possession  was 
guaranteed  to  the  miner  as  long  as  he  worked  liis  mining  lot;  lie  might 
sell  his  claim  and  he  had  no  tax  or  royally  to  paj'.  The  discoverer  was 
to  have  a  double  quantity  with  the  privilege  of  a  preemptive  right  and 
without  any  extra  fee.^  As  regarded  title,  I'remont  wrote  that  the  miner 
was  to  have  "exclusive  possession  *  ^  as  long  as  he  worked  liis 
mining  lot,  and  it  [the  hill's  passage]  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  General  CJoveroment  of  all  usufructuary 
interest  in  the  mines''^'- 

The  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  upon  this  mining  l)iil  ma}^  be 
divided  into  three  j:>arts  on  the  following  general  topics:  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mines  by  the  United  States  for  revenue  from  them;  the 
extension  of  the  ])rivileges  of  mining  to  foreigoers;  and  the  retention  or 
disposal  by  the  Governuicnt  of  the  title  to  the  mines.  Upon  the  first 
of  these  propositions — the  control  for  revenue — Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio, 
previously  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  said;  "I  think,  with  respect  to  all 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  otir  land  containing  gold  as  well  as 
other  minerals,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  to  produce  all  that  it  is  fairly  and 
reasonably  worth. "^^  His  scheme  included  the  sale  to  the  agents  of  the 
I'nited  States  (government  of  all  the  gold  nrlned  at  SIO  per  ounce,  the 

*  Fremont,  J.  C,  To  the  People  of  California,  in  Daily  Alfa  California,  Decen)l>er  24,  1850. 
-Fremont,  J.  C.  To  the  People  of  California,  in  Daily  Alta  California,  December  24,  1850. 
^'Ibid. 

■'The  debate  over  this  bill  was  tedious  and  bitter.  (Conjr.  Globe,  31st,  1st,  app.  4S-54;  61-66;  158-160; 
^S7-9:  35CH1:  3.S7-393:  426-430;  43b'-43il.) 
"Contr.  Globe,  31st,  1st,  part  2,  lTy3. 

"Fremont,  J.  C,  To  the  People  of  California,  in  DaiUi  Alta  Calif rrnia.  December  24,  1850. 
'Fremont,  To  the  People  of  California,  in  Daily  Alta  California,  December  24,  1850. 
«rbid.      ^»Ibid.  -Hhid. 

I'Cong.  Globe,  31st,  1st.  Appendix,  part  2.  1364. 
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market  price  at  San  Francisco,  which,  the  vaUie  of  gold  heing  $18  per 
ounce,  would  give  the  Government  a  "rent  and  seigniorage"  profit  of  $2 
per  ounce.  ^Iv.  Ewing  throughout  the  debate  consistently  urged  that 
the  mines  become  a  source  of  revenue.^  lie  wished  the3'  might  be  made 
to  help  pay  the  national  debt."  In  opposition  to  leasing  for  revenue, 
vSenator  Benton  declared:  "I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  tliat  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  undertake  to  make  a  revenue  out  of  the 
mines;  that  the  United  States  ought  to  content  herself  with  getting 
the  wealth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  e;irth  itself,  which  is  now  lying 
so  useless;  that  she  ouglit  to  content  herself  with  receiving  what  will 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  such  a  system,  and  that 
system  should  be  just  as  simple  as  it  could  be  made  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  order  among  the  miners.""^  Senator  Fremont  in  defending 
the  bill  stated  its  aim  as  one  of  protection  to  labor  and  i]Klustr3^~^ 

The  second  part  of  the  discussion  Avas  an  argument  b}'  Senator  Seward 
against  the  exckision  of  all  but  American  citizens — a  section  which  had 
been  introduced  to  comply  with  the  California  sentiment  against  for- 
eigners, lie  spoke  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  v/hich  encourages 
immigration,  and  he  thought  the  California  Legislature,  by  making  a 
discrimination  between  native  citizens  and  foreigners,  acted  unwisely  in 
regard  to  the  permarient  welfare,  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country."  Senator  Gwin  explained  that  California  was  just  and  fair  to 
foreigners  siTice  they  could  do  anything  exiX'pt  ''dig  at  the  mines."^  The 
section  of  the  bill  on  this  point  was  amended  until  it  admitted,  with  the 
exception  of  criminals,  Europeans  and  British  citizens  who  had  declared 
their  intention  of  l>ecoming  citizens." 

^Fr.  Felch  of  Michigan  presented  a  substitute  bill  on  September  25, 
the  central  object  of  wiiich  was  to  secure  to  the  miner  a  good  title  for 
Ids  claim,  lie  i^^viewed  tiie  history  of  mining  legislation,  proving  the 
leasing  systeni  impracticable  and  unprofitable  to  the  Government.  He 
considered  Fremont's  l>ill  a  "leasing  system."^  The  condition  which 
Congress  was  to  r(^m»-dy,  lie  said,  was  that  "persons  go  upon  the  lands 
in  California  and  occupy  tiiem  wherever  they  please.  They  take  the 
right,  and  it  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  General  Government,  of  g*">ing 
upon  public  lands,  and  taking  mineral  wherever  they  find  it,  *  *  ^ 
and  the  (lovernmeni  ta^-itl}'  consents  to  tliat  use  of  the  public  domain."^ 

Mr.  Felch  conrhided  that  tlu^  tTovernnient  should  dispose  of  the  title 
to  the  mines  l>y  the  sale  of  nuneral  lands  as  it  did  all  others.  F^u'ther, 
he  urged,  that  if  oidy  the  right  of  ])ossession  was  acknowledged  by 
Congress  the  situation  in  California  would  be  met.  "All  we  want  is  to 
secure  to  every  one  who  takes  possession  of  the  premises  the  right  to 
occupy  and  dig  tin*  gold  till  Congress  shall  determine  otherwise."^'^  Sen- 
ator Fremont's  bill  i<>r  ordi  r  in  the  mines,  with  amendments,  passed 
the  Senate,  but  was  n<'t  introduced  into  the  Ihnise  of  Representatives. 
"The  reason,"  wrote  SiMiator  Fremont, "  that  its  friends  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  it  taken  \\\)  in  the  House  of  Kepre.^entatives  Avas  that  it  pro- 
posed too  much  f<»r  the  miners  and  too  little  for  the  Government."^^ 
Senator  Felch  thouglit  tliat  a  ])»*rm:inent  system  in  regard  to  the  mines 

ilbid.      -Ibid.  IMl.        !t>M.  1  UV.id.  """""  " 

•""'ConK.  Glol>e.;ast.  l.-t.  A  i  ! > .  vari  2.  1  >:6. 
«Ibid.i;;G7.       -Juid.  r"V-.  i:!t;j.  yibid. 

'^'ConK.  Gloln.-,  3h;t..  l-^t.  Ai>r>fridix.  part  J.  VMo. 

nFremont.  To  the  i'e%n'A>-'  uf  C'liiforniH.  in  Dnili,  Alta  California.  December  24, 1S50. 
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would  have  been  adopted  if  there  liad  been  time  after  the  admission  of 
California.^ 

There  were,  however,  two  Acts  passed  at  this  session  which  dealt  with 
mines.  That  of  September  2G,  ISoO,  offered  the  mineral  lands  of  ]\Iichi- 
gan  and  Wisconsin  for  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  lands  of 
the  United  States. - 

On  the  other  liand,  mineral  lands  were  reserved  from  sale  or  grant  in 
the  Act  of  Septen}l)ef  26,  1S50,  creating  the  oftice  of  Surve^^or-General  of 
Oregon.^^ 

7.  Estimates  of  til c  M'ork  of  Con(/rei<s.  The  first  session  of  the  31st 
Congress  closed,  having  passe<l  two  contradictory  measures  in  regard  to 
mines,  having  enacted  no  new  code  anrl  havir^g  shown  in  debate  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  on  tlie  future  policy  of  tlie  Government.  The 
Senate,  by  passing  Fremont's  bill,  seemed  to  favor  a  kind  of  leasing  sys- 
tem, granting  possessory  rights,  but  leaving  tlie  title  in  the  Federal 
Government.  This  session,  however,  inlluenced  mining  law  as  radically, 
as  if  statutes  had  been  enacted.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Senatoi'  Fre- 
mont's biographer,  Cliarles  W'entworth  Upham,  who  says:  "Tlie  gieat 
service  of  Colonel  Fremont  to  hi«  constituents  and  the  country,  while  in 
the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  States,  was  in  securing  to  the  miner  tlie  entire 
product  of  his  laV)or,  and  preventing  a  tax  being  laid  upon  the  precious 
nietals.'"^  Again  Mr.  Lord,  in  his  "Comstock  Mining  and  Miners"  says: 
"Shortly  after  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  in  1S50,  the 
question  of  tlie  advisability  of  free  mining  was  debated  on  tlie  floor  of 
the  Senate,  by  Fremont,  Benton,  Seward  and  others;  ^  ^'  and 
the  general  feeling  appeared  to  l)e  in  favor  of  unrestricted  liberty,  though 
it  was  expressed  !)y  no  formal  resolution."^  Mr.  Shinn  declared  that  "it 
is  chiefl.v  to  Senators  Seward  nnd  Benton  that  the  tacit  acceptance  by 
the  Nation  of  the  policy  of  free  mining  is  clearly  due."^  Whether  the 
credit  for  the  delny  an<l  inaction  of  Congress  be  due  to  Senator  Fremont 
or  Senators  Benton  and  Seward  or  possibly  ti)  the  gre<ater  pressure  of  the 
all-al)Sorbing  slavery  issue,  tlie  fact  remains  that  opportunity  was  given 
for  the  phenonuMion  of  the  "Mining  District." 

IV.      SQrATTEli  SoVEKErGXTV  IX  THE   MlXING  DiSTKKTS 

1.  Minin'j  Terms.  Before  describing  the  way  in  which  the  miners 
controlled  the  acquisition  of  mining  ground  among  themselves,  a  few 
mining  terms  should  be  defined. 

The  courts  have  decided  a  mine  to  be  a  "pit  or  excavation  in  the 
earth,  from  which  ores  or  mineral  substances  are  taken  l)y  digging."' 

The  miner  is  the  person  wlio  works  in  the  mines  and  extracts  the 
valuable  mineral.^ 

'Jlie  i^rospoctor  is  he  who  searches  for  the  ore  deposits  and  who  is 
often,  also,  tlie  miner. 

'CoTiK.  Globe.  3Ut.  1st.  II.  Appendix,  13G9. 

-Browne,  J.  Ross.  Resources  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  639;  Kinpr,  Clarence,  U.  S.  Mininvf  Laws,  X  Census 
XIV,  2. 

•'•Senate  Journal,  538.  686  and  index:  Conp:.  Globe.  31st.  1st.  part  2,  15-18,  1SC9,  1953. 
•'Upham,  C.  W.,  Life  of  Fremont.  314. 

■^Ix)rd,  Eliot,  Conistock  Minin>?  and  Minef:^,  Monograph  of  U.  S,  Geo!o(.rical  Survey.  IV,  42-43. 
^'Shinn.  C.  H.,  Eand  Lawsof  .Minima  Districts.  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity  Studies,  II,  3'J  (la.st  article). 
'Martin,  Theodore.  Mininir  Law  and  Land  Orhce  Procedure,  I,  pt.  1. 
**Alford.  Charles,  J,,  Mininjj  Laws  of  the  r.ritit;h  Empire.  5. 
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Deposits  of  metals  are  found  in  the  alluvia]  soil  of  river-beds,  and  in 
veins,  masses  or  " pockets." ■'^ 

Xo'in  is  a  general  term,  having  many  geological  classifications  as: 
fissure-vein,  gash -vein  and  so  on.-  Volumes  have  been  written,  learned 
judges  have  given  their  opinions  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  it  is  still  liard  t(j  define.  A  general  definition  of  vein,  however,  is  a 
"body  of  mineral  dil^erent  from  the  containing  walls,  more  or  less 
sheet-like  in  form',  and  contained  within  tlie  rock-mass  of  the  earth's 
crust."" 

Lode,  as  ordinarily  used,  is  synonymous  with  vein."^ 

To  own  a  mine  technically  means  to  have  the  complete  title  to  the 
piece  of  ground  containing  the  mineral  deposit  which  is  claimed. 

A  claim  may  mean  a  ''parcel  of  land  containing  x)recious  metal  in  its 
soil  or  rockrMAit  it  is  also  used  to  designate  the  possessory  rights  of  the 
miner  or  prospector. 

A  possessor}^  right  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  mineral  in  place  and 
on  locatiori.*^"' 

A  location  is  made  by  marking  the  claim  and  recording  the  notice, 
thus  appropriating  a  piece  of  mineral  land.  In  order  to  secure  title  the 
performance  must  be  according  to  tlie  prevailing  rules  of  the  region. 
Location  is  thus  a  process  pandlel  to  the  S])anish  ''denouncement." 

Possession  of  a  mining  claim  witliout  valid  location  carries  no  title.' 

Among  miners  ''claim''  and  "location"  are  used  interchangeably. 

A  miner  "locates  his  claim"  or  "has  a  location."  In  United  States  law 
a  claim  includes  not  oidy  the  surface  within  the  lines  of  location  but 
also  at  least  one  known  lode  or  vein.^ 

Since  mining  means  digging  below  the  surface  for  metal,  the  anomaly 
in  California  mining  appears.  The  alluvial  gold  diggings  in  California 
were  surface  work  and  were  called  by  the  Spanish  and  ^lexican 
"placers''  and  in  the  United  States  Congress  the  California  diggings 
were  referred  to  as  l)eing  "not  true  mines"  but  "washes."^ 

2.  The  R(;--<orf  to  Popular  SovercifinUj.  In  the  winter  of  l<SoO-lS51  the 
California  miners  were  deeply  interested  in  what  Congress  intended  to 
do  with  the  mineral  lands. Since  Senator  Fremont's  bill  had  failed  to 
pass  they  expected  some  action  to  be  taken  in  the  second  session  of  the 
olst  Congress.  That  the  Senator  also  expected  such  legislati(»n  is  proved 
by  his  ''Address  to  the  People  of  California"  explaining  the  provisions 
of  his  measure.-''  An  editorial  in  the  Daily  Alta  California  on  December 
IS,  LSoO,  declared:  "We  want  to  know  and  must  know  upon  what 
terms  the  mines  are  to  be  operated." Their  expectations  were  not 
fulfilled  because  no  law  was  enacted  at  that  session  of  Congress.  In 
the  absence  of  congrtssional  action,  the  miners  by  1850  had  begun  to 

^Tliese  if  larue  are  designated  "  Bonanza"  from  the  Spanish  lantruajre. 

-Shamel,  Mininjr,  Mineral  and  Geoloprical  Law,  132;  Jack.  Charles  B.,  Outline  of  Mining  Law,  13-16. 

^Shamel,  Minini?',  Mineral  and  Geolo;^ica!  Law,  1C3. 

-*Shamel.  Mininvr.  Mineral  and  GeoIoRical  Law,  139. 

^Martin,  Theodore,  Mining  Law  and  Land  OfFice  Procedure,  1-10. 

♦'Jack,  Charles  B,.  Outline  of  Mining  Law,  15.  16. 

"Martin,  Theodore,  Mininar  Law  and  Land  Office  Procedure,  1-10. 

^Ricketts.  A.  H.,  Dissertation  on  Mining  Law,  11-16. 

'-'Consr.  Globe.  30lh.  2d,  1.  2.v^. 

li'Bancroft.  History  of  California.  VI,  346-347. 

1' Fremont,  To  the  People  of  California,  in  Daily  Alta  California.  December  24,  1850. 
^'-Daily  Alta  California.  December  IS.  ISoO. 
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organize  local  govornnient  for  the  mines. The  laws  adopted  in  the 
miners'  mass  meetings  have  been  termed  "the  rules  and  regulations  of 
mining  districts."  Thej'  bridge  the  time  from  I80O  to  1860,  wlien 
national  policy  became  a  statute.^ 

Z.  Organizfitiot)  ([f  Mi nhig  Districts.  Since  the  thus  developed  ideas 
were  incorporated  in  some  particulars  into  the  law  of  1800,  the  story  of 
the  formation  of  the  district  and  the  content  of  these  local  rules  will 
herewith  be  related  with  special  attention  to  the  manner  and  form  of 
location  and  the  title  acciuired  under  tlie  rules. 

When  gold  was  discovered  along  a  stream,  in  a  gulch,  or  on  a  moun- 
tain side,  the  first  men  on  the  ground  met  in  mass  meeting,  elected 
officers,  declared  a  mining  district,  and  adopted  rules  for  the  tenure  of 
claims.  These  meetings  were  conducted  in  customary  American  style. ^ 
Tlie  usual  officers,  a  president  or  chairman  and  a  secretary,  were  elected, 
also  a  recorder.  The  recorder  was  elected  for  one  year  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  keep  a  book  and  record  all  notices  or  claims  and  transfers  of 
locations  in  the  district."^  The  " district"  was  declared  by  naming  and 
dellning  boundaries.  It  was  intended  to  cover  the  discovery  and  was 
tlierefore  large  or  small  according  to  the  extent  and  richness  of  the 
deposit.  The  "mining  district"  was  sometimes  coextensive  with  a 
county  or  tovrnship.^  It  was  sometimes  ver}'  large,  as  the  Reese  Kiver 
District  in  Nevada,  which  was  about  twenty-five  miles  from  north  to 
south. The  miners  at  this  meeting  also  adopted  "rules  and  regula- 
tions" which  were  sometimes  drawn  U])  on  the  spot  or  those  of  another 
and  earlier  district  wei-e  adopted.  At  first  these  rules  were  customary, 
later  they  were  written  down,  or  by  the  60's  even  printed,  with  blanks 
for  insertion  of  the  names  of  the  district  otricers." 

4.  Rides  and  Rrnulntions.  The  provisions  of  the  "rules  and  regula- 
tions" in  treating  of  mines,  generally  considered  the  following  points: 
(1)  'i'he  legal  size  of  a  claim.  (2)  The  requirements  of  ownerslrip. 
(o)  The  possession  de])endent  upon  working.  (4)  The  circumstances 
which  would  v/ork  forfeiture  of  all  right  and  title,  (o)  The  manner  of 
settling  disputes."^  For  our  purpose  here  the  first  point  will  be  discussed 
fully  and  the  second,  third  and  fourth  touched  upon  in  connection  with 
the  title. 

Tlie  size  and  extent  of  the  claim  varied  greatly  in  placer,  gulch  and 
creek  deposits.  In  the  case  of  quartz  formations  there  was  more 
uniformity.'-^  The  length  of  a  quartz  claim  was  measured  along  the 
ledge  and  the  widtli  was  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  ledge.  The 
teiidency  to  uniforn:iity  was  begun  in  Nevada  County,  California.  There, 

^The  Rules  for  the  Mining  Camps  of  Jacksonville,  California.  1850.  Donaldson.  Public  Domain. 
317-318. 

-The  rules  and  repTuIntions  have  been  carefully  studied  and  much  has  been  written  about  them. 
Charles  Howard  Shinn  in  his  "Land  Laws  of  Mining  Districts"  has  done  scholarly  work.  He  wrote 
from  observation.  His  work  is  mainly  that  of  comparison,  and  ho  proved  the  thesis  that  the  rules 
are  th<>  basisof  tdl  later  levrislation.  (Shinn,  Land  Laws  of  Minini-T  Districts,  in  Johris  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies,  H;  Shinn.  Minin;^  Camps.  A  Study  in  American  Fiontier  Government.) 

•'Yale,  LeKal  Titles  to  Mininer  Claims,  73. 

-•Ibid,  80.  fcl. 

•'Yale,  Lesral  Titles  to  Mininir  Claims.  SO.  81. 
''Shinn,  Land  Laws  of  Mining  Districts.  44. 
'Pamphlets  on  California  Mines,  L  No.  1. 
'"Shinn,  Land  Laws  of  Mining  Districts,  9. 
^Yale,  Legral  Titles  to  Mining-  Claims,  77. 
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in  1852,  was  lielcl  a  convention  of  all  the  miners  of  the  county  inter- 
ested in  quartz  mining.^  Wlllinm  M.  Stewart,  hiter  one  of  the  Senators 
of  Nevada,  was  chairman  of  the  connnittee  to  draw  up  rules  for  quartz 
claims.-  The  resolutions  reported  from  the  committee  and  adopted  by 
t}'e  convention  were  important  because  of  their  inilueuce  on  later  quartz 
mining.  Article  2,  adopted  Decendx-'r  20,  1852,  read:  "Each  propri- 
etor of  a  quartz  claim  shall  thereafter  he  entitled  to  one  hundred  feet  on 
the  quartz  ledge  or  vein ;  and  the  discoverer  shall  be  allowed  one  hun- 
dred feet  additional.  Each  claim  shall  include  all  dips,  angles  and 
variations  of  the  vein.'""  This  illustrates  not  onl}^  the  way  of  nieasuring 
the  claim,  but  the  peculiar  rights  in  the  vein,  ?.  ,  the  favorite  idea  of 
Senator  Stewart,"  the  dips,  spurs  and  angles."^  This  expression  is  found 
in  all  of  the  later  rules  nntil  it  is  finally  crj'stallized  in  the  law  of  186G. 
Thus  the  Gold  Jiill  (Nevada)  rules,  adopted  in  185'.),  in  section  lo  state: 
•'xVii  quartz  claims  shall  not  exceed  three  liundi-ed  feet  in  leiigth, 
including  the  dips  and  spurs."''  Again,  the  "Virginia  District  Laws" 
(article  1)  declare, "all  quartz  claims  hereafter  lor-ated  shall  be  two 
liundred  feet  on  the  lead,  including  all  dips  and  angles."^  Ownership 
was  restricted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  such  as  conld  become 
citizens,  and  depended  on  proper  location  and  working.  The  act  of 
locating  must  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  district.  In  general,  in 
order  to  take  up  a  claim  the  claimant  must,  after  entering  u])on  the 
ground,  write  and  post  a  signed  and  dated  notice  giving  the  number  of 
feet  claimed.  The  boundaries — usually  physical — must  be  designated 
by  marks  and  the  notice  filed  with  the  district  recorder.  As  Gregory 
^'ale  puts  it, "the  locator  is  his  own  executive  ofiicer,  to  take  the  land, 
to  grant  himself  a  possessory  title,  fix  the  boundaries,  and  announce 
himself  the  proprietor.'"'  The  other  condition  of  ownershij)  was  w(.)rking 
or  development.  Tiie  rules  stated  how  much  work  reckoned  b\  days  or 
money  value  was  necessary  to  l)e  performed  in  a  given  time.  Failure 
to  conjply  with  these  regulations  rendered  the  claim  in  miidng  parlance 
"jumpable.".  For  example,  one  of  the  "Virginia  (Nevada)  Mining 
Laws"  (article  4)  Avas:  "All  quartz  claims  shall  be  worked  to  the 
iimount  of  ten  dollars  or  three  days'  work  per  month  to  each  claims  etc.'"^ 
Remembering  that  the  mines  were  on  the  public  domain  and  that  the 
United  States  owncl  the  gold,  wlien  the  locator  had  faithfully  ol)served 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  district  in  which  his  claim  lay,  what 
title  did  he  liold?  'Mv.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  the  case  of  EnuUsh  v.  JdIidsou  , 
which  is  taken  as  an  exaniple  of  many  other  decisions,  declared:  "The 
taking  up  of  mineral  land,  in  pursuance  of  the  mining  regulations  of  the 
vicinage,  gives  pos^r^Aory  title  to  the  claims,  just  as  an  entry  in  the  land 
ofHce,  or  the  following  of  the  prescribed  rules  given  i\y  statute,  gives  a 
possessor3'  title  to  public  or  agricultural  land."'*  The  location  then, 
according  to  tlie  local  rules,  was  generally  the  inclined,  i.  ^. ,  following 
the  dip  of  the  vein,  and  the  title  was  possessory  only. 

'Hittell,  History  of  California.  III.  261.  202. 

-Brown.  Georj-^e  K..  Rf-miniscences  of  Wm.  M.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  127. 

•''Da\ia.  Historical  Sketch  of  Mininj?  Law,  32. 

■'Brown.  Reminiscences  of  Wni.  M.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  127. 

•'King-,  Clarence,  X  Census, V.  XIV.  5i^H. 

''Lord,  Eliot,  Comstoek  Minini^  and  Mines,  91-2. 

'Yale.  Leg-al  Titles  to  Mining  Claims.  79. 

^"Lord.  Eliot.  Comstc<ck  Mining-  and  Mines.  91-2. 

-'Yale,  Lefral  Title  to  Mininpr  Claims,  63. 
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V.    National  Legislation,  1804-1865 

1.  A  Rcrcnve  Folic)/  Proposed.  Wlxen  discussion  of  tlie  manner  of 
governmental  control  over  mineral  lands  on  the  public  domain  was 
renewed,  in  Congress  the  cause  was  the  desire  for  revenue.  Since  the 
days  of  Benton  and  Fremont  no  plan  of  action  in  regard  to  mines  had 
been  agitated  in  Congress,^  At  that  time  the  idea  of  securing  revenue 
had  been  tacitly  dropped.  Senator  Benton  thought  the  Government 
well  repaid  if  the  gold  was  put  in  circulation,  without  tax  or  royalty. - 

As  has  been  stated,  there  grew  up  among  the  occupants  of  the  mines 
in  the  Far  West  in  the  period  from  1850  to  1866  a  self-constituted 
law  of  mines,  in  which  possessory  right  depended  upon  priority  and 
working.  The  -status  quo  might  have  continued  indefinitely,  it  seemed, 
if  the  Civil  War  had  not  increased  the  national  debt  with  such  alarming 
rapidity.  The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  to  vv'hich  depart- 
ment mineral  lands  were  assigned  at  its  organization  in  1849,  beginning 
w'ith  1861  mention  the  richness  of  the  metals  in  the  West  and  recom- 
mend to  Congress  some  action  for  securing  revenue  from  the  mines  as 
royalty  or  taxation. 

a.  In  ]d  Scss/ort  of  .ySfJi  Coiirpr,-<s.  In  186B  the  recommendation  was 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  furnished  to  tlie  C(un?nittees  on  Pul)lic  Lands  in 
botli  houses.  It  was  presented  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Hiram  P.  Bennett, 
Delegate  from  Colorado,  on  March  18,  1864.  In  it  the  permanent  title 
of  the  Government  was  recognized  and  the  right  of  occupation  by  the 
miner.  The  bill  was  o])posed  by  Re])resentaiive3  from  mining  States, 
and  referred  to  the  \V'ays  and  Means  Con:imittee,  where  it  disappeared.'^ 
During  this  same  session  Senator  Conness  of  California  introduced  two 
bills  of  the  same  title — S.  840  on  June  29,  and  S.  349  on  the  last  day, 
July  4.'^  The  latter  \vas  to  "provide  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  n^ineral 
lands  and  to  extend  preemption  thereto."''  It  was  iiitroduced  too  late 
for  action,  Init  received  the  api>robati')n  of  the  "Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  Paeific  States  and  mining  Territories  so  far  as  it  was  practicable 
to  consult  them."^  44iirty  dollars  per  acre  was  suggested  as  the  sale 
price.'    There  was  no  debate  on  this  bill.^ 

b.  ///  :?d  Se-'^sinn  of  the  SSlJt  Congress,  The  idea  had  thus  been  pre- 
sented to  the  legislative  mind  and  in  the  next  session  the  discussion 
would  be  in  order.  Tliis  session  was  the  2d  of  the  o8th  Congress.  The 
report  which  has  l>een  qur.ted  of  the  bills  of  the  1st  session  was  made  l)y 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  brief  he  recommended  no  nev/  plan, 
but  gave  the  bill  of  Senator  Conness  as  the  one  most  pleasing  to  the 
West  and  suggested  the  establishment  of  assay  oflices.    He  did  not 

^The  Acts  creat-inpT  th^">  oiWcc.  of  Surveyor-General  for  New  Mexico  and  California,  respectively 
those  of  .July  22.  1S51.  and  Mnroii  3.  lS"v{.  excluded  mineral  lands  from  preemption  (Donaldson,  The 
Public  Domain.  :V21;  Dro-A  ne.  J.  Ross.  Resources  of  t^ie  Pacific  Sk)pe,  Gn9).  The  Attorney-Generars 
opinion  of  February  I  J.  ISW.  stated  that  Con^rress  hafi  not  then  niiide  any  provision  concerninfr  mineral 
lands  in  California,  except  to  reserve  them  froni  sale  and  donation  (Hrowne,  Report,  40th,  2d,  House 
Executive  Document:-,  ti  jS) . 

-Cons:.  Globe,  30th.  2d,  259. 

^The  bill  and  comments  are  from  Appendix  No.  3  to  the  commiinication  of  James  W.  Taylor  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (f louse  Executive  Documents.  3Sth.  2d,  volume  7.  no.  3;  serial  no.  1222J. 
The  Globe  shows  no  debate  and  referred  as  above.    (Part  II,  11S4.) 

^Conjr.  Globe.  3,Sth,  1st.  part  4,  ZS^h  .35,')4:  no  debate.  Senate  Journal,  672.  745. 

''Con^.  Globe.  3Sth.  1st.  part  4.  33G0,  3."i44;  Senate  Journal.  672.  745. 

•^Janies  W.  Taylor  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  103;  Appendix  No.  5,  House  E.xecutive  Documents, 
37th.  2d.  no.  3,  serial  no.  1222. 
•Ibid. 

sCong.  Globe.  38th.  1st,  part  4,  3300.  3544. 
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douljt  that  the  mines  sliould  yield  llieir  CAvner  (the  Nation)  a  revenue, 
independent  of  the  colhiteral  advantages.-^ 

Tlie  Seeretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  report  (of  the  same  year)  dated 
December  5,  reviewed  the  area  of  mineral  lands  in  the  United 

States  and  tlie  discoveries  of  the  year.  lie  recommended  scientific 
investigation  and  a  bureau  of  mines  for  the  advancement  of  knowledj^e 
concerning  them.  The  attention  of  Congress"  he  wrote,  "has  frequent!}' 
been  called  to  the  rmportarice  of  securing  an  income  to  the  national 
treasury  from  the  products  of  the  mines  and  placers.  ^  ^  ^  Con- 
gress has  taken  no  legislative  action.  ^  ^  Sound  policy  dictates 
the  propriety  of  lev\dng  a  revenue  tax  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in 
gathering  individual  wealth  from  this  national  prOi)t*rty.  The  Bureau 
of  Internal  Kevenue,  recently  established  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  furnishes  a  ready  and  suitable  instrumentality  for  collecting 
it.'*-  ''j'herefore  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommended  a  license  sys- 
tem and  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  product.  The  accompanjdng  i-eport 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Otnce  on  the  subject  of  revenue 
from  the  mines  stated,  "the  mineral  and  moral  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  this  Govermnent  and  people  will  be  best  promoted  by  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  course,  with  regard  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  tlie  public 
domain,  as  shall  secure  tlie  largest  product  with  tlje  most  equital)le 
distribution  among  our  own  peoj^le,  and  at  the  same  time  subject  this 
industry  to  an  equital)le  proportion  of  the  public  burdens,  with  which 
the  people  and  treasury  are  charged."^ 

Congress,  then,  with  a  unanimous  opinion  in  favor  of  revenue,  was 
advised  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  sell  the  mines  and  by  the  Inte- 
rior Departnjent  to  license  and  tax  them. 

2.  Exagperakd  Idea  of  tJi.e  Jiichne-^.^  of  the  2nncs.  Not  oidy  was  the 
need  for  funds  most  pressing  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  the 
condition  in  the  A\'est  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie  Atlantic  side  of 
the  continent.  The  otiicial  reports,  as  mentioned,  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
vast  and  unknown  wealth  of  the  mining  region.  The  pa])ers  told  of  it."^ 
The  discovery  of  the  wonderful  Comstock  silver  mines  in  1850  opened 
a  new  chapter  in  the  mining  industry.''    Otlier  districts  were  also  much 

'James  W.  Taylor  to  S€>cretary  of  the  Treasury,  lSO-2.  191-194.  (Appendix  No.  5,  House  Executive 
Documents,  3Sth.  2d.  VII,  no.  3j 

-Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior,  J.  P.  Usher,  House  Executive  Documents,  38th,  2d.  5,  6,  serial  no 
122U. 

^n.id,  41.  2-  serial  no.  1220. 

•*The  New  York  Times.  Nuvemiber  9.  18B4:  November  1.  18*>i;  October  14.  ISfil;  October  31.  1SG4; 
House  Executive  Documents.  41st,  2d,  no.  2n7,  422-3.  So  the  eyes  of  all  in  tlie  Ea^t  lixDked  lonj^ingly 
toward  the  West,  hopinp:  eaniesily  that  its  flow  of  jrolden  metals  would  lij-'hten  their  burdens.  On 
the  Pacific  Slope,  after  the  early  excitement  and  first  rush  to  the  discuvfiies  in  California,  placer 
minin>^  declintnl  and  quartz  mininjr  was  not  in  the  bejfinn'na:  successful.  (VVm.  M.  Stewart  in  his 
Cooper  Institute  speech,  Mav  lo.  lbC'>:  The  Mineral  Resouices  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories, 
N.Y..  1SG3.) 

'The  Comstock  has  been  described  by  many  able  writers,  all  of  whom  concetlo  the  wonder  of  this 
phenomenon.  Old  miners,  with  ^vhom  I  have  talked,  tell  net  alone  of  its  dazzliu>j  richness,  but  of  the 
world-wide  attention  which  it  atcracted.  Charles  Howard  Shinn  in  his  "The  Story  of  a  Mine"  has 
Jfiven  a  fast^-inatinw:  picture  of  the  Comstock.  Amontr  the  valuable  works  on  this  subject  are  Eliot 
I.ord's  "Comstock  Mining  and  Miners":  John  S.  Hittell's  "C'ommerce  antl  Industries  of  the  Pacific 
Coast'";  Wm.  Wrisxht's  (Dan  DeQuille)  "History  of  the  Eivr  Bonanza";  and  the  "  History  of  the  State 
of  Nevada,"  published  by  Thompson  and  West.  Much  information  is  also  found  in  the  speeches  of 
Wm.  M.  Stewart,  a  participant  in  the  early  development  of  the  Comstock.  There  is  a  thesis  waitinff 
to  be  written  by  some  competent  person  on  the  development  of  minine:  methods  and  processes  as 
illustrated  by  the  Comstock  mines.  There  an  extensive  tunnel  was  tried,  i.  t\.  the  Sutro  Tunnel; 
tht^re  the  famous  invention  of  Philip  Deidesheimer,  ''the  square  sets,"  tor  tiniberinvf  the  mines  was 
used;  their  hoisting-,  pumpinjr  and  ventilatinvr  were  experim«^nted  with  and  improved  upon:  there  the 
Washoe  process  for  extractintr  sold  and  silver  from  ore  was  orifdnated  and  used.  (Kirchoff,  Charles, 
"Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  the  MakinR  of  .America,"  IV.  11-11.) 
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talked  of,  such  as  the  l^eese  River  District  near  "Austin,  Nevada.^ 
Coiorado  was  a  field  for  eastern  investment,  as  shown  by  the  words 
of  Delegate  Bennett  in  1SG4,- 

3.  Bf'lJx  for  Berenvc,  oStJi,  By  this  time  both  the  eastern  public 

and  Congress  were  ready  to  legislate  concerning  mines.  In  the  West 
grave  fears  were  entertained  lest  Congress  should  disturb  vested  interests. 
On  the  otii  of  January,  ISGo,  the  day  Nevada's  first  Senators  sailed  for  the 
East,  a  resolution  fi'om  the  Legislature  of  Nevada  was  read  in  the  Senate 
asking  Congress  to  take  no  action  on  the  bill  to  tax  mines  until  Nevada's 
representatives  took  their  seats. 

The  Paciiic  delegation  in  Congress  for  the  second  session  of  the  oSth 
Cc>ngress  was  alive  to  every  point  which  aft'ected  their  constituents. 
The  result  was  much  discussion  of  the  mining  situation  in  connection 
with  many  different  bills.  One  feature  is  that  the  representatives  of 
the  West  prevented  tlie  srliemes  for  making  a  revenue  from  the  mines. 

For  convenience  the  difi'erent  measui'es  introduced  during  this  session 
which  touch  upon  njineral  lands  will  be  taken  up  under  two  divisions — 
the  propositions  in  regard  to  raising  a  revenue  from  the  mines,  and  those 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  miners.  In  the  first  set  will  be 
placed  all  strictly  expense  and  revenue  bills  and  the  bill  for  sale  intro- 
duced Ijy  Representative  Julian  of  Indiana. 

a.  licvenve  Connniss/'nn .  Earl}^  in  the  session  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio 
introduced  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  a  joint  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  a  revenue  C(Mnmission,  i,  c,  a  committee  to  suggest  new 
sources  and  ways  of  raising  revenue."^  Senator  Conness  said:  "I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that,  in  regard  to  matters  of 
revenue,  there  is  a  very  considerable  want  of  accurate  knowledge  prevail- 
ing on  this  side  of  tlie  continent  touching  tliose  ctuestions  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  States  bordering  on  the  Pacific."  lie  offered  the  amendment 
"that  one  of  the  said  Conitnissioners  shall  lie  selected  from  the  Territo- 
ries or  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast ."'^  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada  most 
earnestly  supported  this  amendment.  Senator  Couness  even  declared  in 
the  course  of  a  heated  debate  which  fcjlknved  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Govertunent  to  collect  a  royalty  from  the  Pacific  States.'' 
Later  he  withdrew  his  amendment  and  the  resolution,  was  never  again 
taken  up.  Its  importance  Ava.s  in  showing  the  watchfulness  of  the 
western  Senators  and  the  opinion  of  the  eastern  ones." 

b.  InU'rnal  Rrrenuj'  IVdl.  The  amendments  to  tlie  internal  revenue 
bill  dejiianded  the  vii.rilance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  representatives;  taxes 

^Browno.  J.  Ross,  House  Kxi..nitive  Documents,  3;Jth,  2(i.  no.  29;  Harper's  Mugnzhic,  1S65-G:  The 
New  York  Times,  November  1,  Ih'A:  "The  Silver  Mines  of  Nevada/'  published  by  Wm.  C.  Bryant  & 
Co.,  N.Y..  1SG5. 

-Cong-.  Globe.  3Sth,  1st,  part  H.  Ifl9^".. 

^Senate  Journal.  SStVi.  2d.  4S;  Sacramento  Daily  Union,  February  S,  ]8o3,  January  4,  1?65.  "Among- 
the  passengers  on  the  Coi^stitution  today  wt re  Senators  Stewa.'t  and  Nye  of  Nevada"  {Daily  Evcu- 
inc!  Dulhtiii.  San  francisco,  Fe!<inary  1,  1S65).  The  new  Senators  were  sworn  in;  Senator  Stewart 
drc-w  the  Iohk-  term  and  Senator  Nye  the  short  one.  (Cong.  Globe.  3Sth.  2d,  part  I,  5;3;?-4;  Daily  Even- 
ing Bulletin,  San  Franciso,  February  20, 1S65.) 

■»  Journal  of  Senate.  CSth.  2d.  VjI;  Concr.  Globe,  3Sth,  2d.  part  11,  886-8. 

•'C-on^r.  Globe,  3Sth,  2d,  part  U,  SSo:  Journal  of  Senate.  "^Vix.  2d.  388. 

''Conj;,  Globe.  38th,  2d.  part  II,  F'SS:  Daily  Krcninij  BidU  tin.  San  Francisco,  March  20,  1S65.  The 
special  correspondent  at  Wa;~hin>rton.  D.  C.  for  tht-  Sacraniento  Daily  Union  cornraentetl  unfavorably 
upon  the  hastiness  of  Senator  Count-^s,  although  admitting  that  his  earnestness  was  pardonable. 
(Sacramento  Daily  Union,  March  22.  1865.) 

"Journal  of  Senate,  index,  388. 
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on  "vehicles"  and  on  the  miners  in  the  form  of  a  license  and  on  bnllion 
being  the  points  of  attack.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  ^Ir.  \\"orth- 
ington  of  Nevada  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  adopted,  that  after 
the  word  ''vehicles,"  in  section  103,  there  be  inserted  or  added:  Pro- 
vided, that  this  section  shall  not  ap})l.v  to  tho-e  teams,  wagons  and  vehi- 
cles used  in  transporting  logs  for  lumber,  from  the  forests  to  the  place 
or  places  of  marmfacture,  or  to  the  teams  or  vehicles  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  ores  from  the  mines,  where  the  same  are  excavated,  to  tlie 
place  where  they  are  reduced  or  worked."-^  Mr.  \\'ortliington  said:  "The 
revenue  ofiicers  in  tlie  State  of  Xevada  are  alread}^  colle(*ting  from  the 
teamsters  and  those  eng;i.ged  in  hauling  logs  as  well  as  mineral  ores  a 
tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  gross  proceeds,  necessarily  col- 
lected onh' after  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  Tliis  operates  as  a  hardship, 
as  it  is  frequently  a  greater  per  cent  than  the  teamsters  receive  for  their 
labors."" 

The  tax  on.  miners  in  the  form  of  a  license  (section  49)  was  another 
item  of  discussion.  Representative  Thomas  B.  Shannon  of  California 
moved  an  amendment  to  section  49,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  House: 
"That  miners  shall  pay  for  each  and  every  license  the  sinii  of  ten  dollars." 
A  "miner"  was  defined,  and  it  was  provided  "that  tliis  shall  not  apply 
to  any  miner  whose  receipts  from  his  mine  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars."-^ 

Similarly  during  the  passage  througli  the  Senate  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue bill  the  discussion  of  "  vehicles"  opened  the  debate.  Senator  Sher- 
man of  Ohio  expressed  surprise  that  so  rich  a  State  as  Nevada  should 
Avant  "special  legislation  exempting  their  transportation  from  taxation."^ 
Senator  N^'e  of  Xevada,  who  had  recently  painted  the  wealth  of  his  State 
in  glowing  colors,  answered  that  he  had  ])ictured  what  could  be  produced 
in  Xevada  if  the  means  of  reducing  the  ores  were  found. ^  He  also  stated 
that  it  had  been  a  year  of  great  dei)ression  in  the  mining  and  lumber 
business.^'  Senator  Stewart  made  a  speech  against  the  taxation  of  gold 
and  silver  ore.  This  was  a  long  dissertation  detailing  conditions  in  the 
mining  region." 

Senator  Couness  disagreed  with  Senator  Stewart,  whose  argunient  was 
that  a  tax  on  bullion  was  wrong  in  prin-ciple  since  it  was  a  tax  on 
exports.  The  former  had  agreed  to  the  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
on  bullion  in  the  law  of  the  year  before,  "because,"  he  said,  "it  seenjcd 
the  l)est  solution  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  determinaiio]i  on  the  part  of 
the  people  here  to  tax  the  product  of  our  mines."^  Senator  Stewart's 
effort  to  have  "bullion"  struck  out  in  line  10-3  of  the  bill  failed.  Later, 
however,  when  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  internal  revenue  bill 
reported,  "the  qualification  of  the  tax  on  miries,  propose»i  by  the  Senator 
from  Xevada"  was  agreed  to.^  The  report  of  this  committee  was  adopted 
and  became  a  law.^*^ 

^Cong.  Globe,  3Sth.  2d,  part  I,  Sacramento  Daily  Union,  March  22,  1865;  Sacramento  Daibj 
Unian,  April  10,  ISOo. 

-Conk'.  Globe.  •j8th.2d.  part  I.  S(i3;  Sacramento  I'Milij  Union.  March  22.  April  10.  1S65. 

^Confj.  Globe.  S-^th.  2d.  part  I,  762;  Ibid,  part  U.  905:  Sacramento  Daily  Unioy;.  March  22,  1865. 

•*ConRf.  Globe.  3Sth.  2d,  part  II.  1177. 

•"'Ibid.  ^Ibid. 

"Ibid,  part  II.  1178-1179 

^''Con«-.  Globe.  38th.  2d.  part  II,  11S9-1190. 

'•♦Ibid,  part  II.  13.-.9. 

i^Uournal  of  Senate.  3Sth.  2d.  310-311,  316;  Appendix  of  Globe,  3Sth,  2d,  part  II. 
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ThviS  the  representatives  of  Nevada  fought  valiantly  at  every  turn 
against  what  they  considered  burdens  upon  their  constituents.  They 
did  not  secure  all  of  their  requests,  but  they  certainl}"  prevented  an 
increase  of  taxation. 

c.  Julian  Bill.  The  bill  (House  of  Representntives,  No.  730) 'Ho  pro- 
vide for  the  subdivision  and  sale  of  the  gold  and  silver  lands  of  the 
United  States,  and  others  containing  valuable  minerals,  for  the  coining 
of  the  products  of  such  lands,  and  for  other  purposes"  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  on  P'ebruary  2,  lSt35,  by  Mr.  Creorge 
\V.  Julian  of  Indiana  from  the  Committee  on  I^ublic  Lands. ^  It  was 
recommitted  to  that  committee  and  did  not  reach  tlie  Senate.  How- 
ever, the  speech  of  .Mr.  Julian  ma'le  on  February  9,  1865,  as  well  as  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  was  an  imi)ortant  step  toward  forming  a  definite 
p)olic3-.  Mr.  Julian  by  way  of  introduction  x^i'esented  from  government 
reports  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  mineral  regions,  the  strained 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  history  of  mining  legislation 
in  the  United  States.    His  argument  for  the  sale  of  mineral  lands  Was 

(1)  an  appeal  to  the  failure  of  anj' other  S3'stem  in  United  States  annals; 

(2)  that  the  present  migratory  character  of  the  miners  and  their  morals 
would  be  changed  by  the  establishment  of  homes  resulting  from  sale; 

(3)  that  a  secure  title  in  the  individual  would  promote  the  investment 
of  capital;  and  (4)  that  sale  Vv-ould  produce  the  largest  revenue  for  the 
Government.- 

d.  Opinion  w  the  II>.sf.  The  Paciiic  Coast  was  stirred  by  these 
arguments.^  From  January  to  May,  1865,  the  Tkiih/  Evcnimj  Bull  din 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Sacramento  Daibi  Union  ])rinted  fiequent 
editorials,  articles  from  other  papers  and  letters  on  the  questions  of  sale 
and  taxation  of  mines.  In  general  the  editors  admitted  the  right  of 
Congress  to  tax  the  mines  or  to  sell  them."*  The  miners  of  California 
unanimously  desired  to  be  "let  alone."  They  strenuoush'  opi)t.)sed 
taxation  and  did  not  at  all  favor  the  sale  of  mineral  lands. 

The  newspapers  of  Nevada  generally  favored  sale,  thus  being  directly 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  opinion  in  California.  The  Becsr  Biver  Bereille 
(Nevada)  said:  "A  placer  miner  might  prefer  paying  a  rent  or  roj^alty 
knowing  that  he  would  soon  take  from  the  ground  all  that  he  desired  of 
it,  rather  than  buy  it  in  fee.  But  it  is  vastly  difierent  with  ciuartz  min- 
ing. ^  <'  ^  xt  is  confined  to  one  locality  perhaps  for  years.  ''^  ^' 
Vast  expense  is  necessarily  incurred  in  advance  of  recei]')ts,  and  it  is  but 
a  safe  matter  of  business  that  they  should  own  the  pro])erty  without  fear 
of  molestation.  If  a  revenue  is  to  be  derived  i'roni  these  lands,  we  see  no 
otlier  way  out  but  their  survey  and  sale."^  Again,  the  Virginia  (Nevada) 
Union  declared :  "  As  between  leasing  and  selling  them,  we  think  it  better 
policy  for  the  miners  and  for  the  mining  States  to  buy  the  goveniment 
title  and  hold  it  in  fee  than  to  lease  from  year  to  year."  The  arguments 
for  sale  inchidt'd  (1 )  that  sale  would  be  best  for  the  (  Jovernment,  since  no 
army  of  rent  collectors  would  be  necessary;   (2)  that  an  absolute  title 

^Cong:,  Globe,  38th,  Sd.  part  I.  5G2,  5r,~.  595.  6S7:  Journal  of  House,  ohih,  2d.  index  501. 
-Journal  of  House.  :iSLh.  2d,  ITS.  188.  212.  index  501.    (This  bill  did  net  reach  the  Senate.) 
■'"Daily  Kvt'-niyig  Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  18G5;  Sacramento  Daily  UtLion,  1S65. 
^S&vram^-nio  Dad !/  Union,  January  12,  lSt).j.  January  y,  ISGo. 

•'•Sacramento  Daily  i'nio>i.  li^Co.  January  li).  21,  30;  February  7,  28:  March  Ifi.  IS;  May  26,  29.  Daily 
EvcnijiQ  Bulletin.  February  7,  1865. 

^IlcKSt;  River  Jievuille  (Nevada),  in  Sacramento  Daily  Union,  January  30,  1865. 
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facilitates  improvements,  permanency  of  value,  and,  therefore,  increase  in 
population;  and  that  (3)  monopolists  will  be  no  more  favored  than  at 
present.^ 

o.  Btll-<  Dmrincd  to  Fromote  Mining,  SS'th,  ^d.  The  second  sort  of 
raining  bills,  those  encouraging  mining,  was  begun  early  in  the  session 
by  a  joint  resolution  to  the  ell'tA-t  that  mineral  lands  should  be  "reserved 
from  the  operation  of  all  Acts  passed  at  the  present  session  granting 
lands  or  extending  the  time  of  former  grants."- 

a.  Minor  Bills,  On  February  6  Senator  Ramsey  of  ^klinnesota  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  Senate  witli  the  view  to  establisliing  additional 
assay  ofiices  for  gold  and  silver.  This  bill  was  lost  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  winch  it  ^vas  referred.'^ 

At  the  special  session  of  the  Senate  for  this  Congress  a  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Miniiig  was  added  to  tlie  list  of  committees.  Senator  Stewart 
liad  asked  for  this  on  February  10,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  then.  It 
w^as  on  March  8,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  fTenry  B.  Anthony  of  Rhode 
Island,  that  the  resijlution  was  agreed  to  and  the  committee  appointed. 
Its  members  were  Mr.  Couness  of  California,  chairman;  ^I'essrs.  Stewart, 
Chandler,  Morgan,  Fes^^ende-n,  Euckalow,and  Guthrie."^ 

Among  the  bills  which  looked  toward  the  encouragement  of  the  mines 
w^as  the  civil  appropriation  \n\\  (H.  R.  No.  78G)  by  which  S15,000  was 
to  i)e  expended  lor  the  investigation  of  mineral  resources.  Senator 
Stewart  wished  to  amend  this  section  by  approi)riating  $-30,000  for  a 
geological  and  mineralogical  survey  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  by  a  commission  of  three  miniiig  engineers;  850,000 
was  also  to  be  expended  in  tlie  survey  of  the  lands  adjudged  non- 
mineral  b}^  the  commission.'^  The  Senator  froin  Nevada  asked  this 
because  the  United  States  Government  reports  had  })een  "anything  but 
accurate."  *  "-^  ^'^  "The  information  that  has  been  collected  is  entirely 
erroneous,  so  far  as  the  ex}>orience  of  every  one  who  has  been  in  the 
mining  regions  is  concerned,"  he  said.^  Nevertheless,  his  idea  was  not 
accepted." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  December  13,  ISGI,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Cole  of .  California  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  mining  department. 
He  asked,  besides,  to  have  the  bill  referred  to  a  select  committee  on 
mining.  Objection  was  made  and  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  The  few  remarks  of  the  members  showed 
tlieir  disposition  to  obtain  revenue  if  possible  from  the  mines. ^  The 
organization  of  a  Minir^g  Bureau  had  been  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Iiiterior,'-^  but  Congress  did  not  act  upon  the  subject  at  this 
time. 

b.  The  Courts  Billl'  The  most  important  legislation  on  mines  in  this 
session  was  embodied  in  a  bill  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  a  District 
and  Circuit  Court  of  the  L'nited  States,  for  the  District  of  Nevada,  and 

i  VirKinia  Union  (Nevada),  in  Sacramento  DniLij  Union.  February  2.  1865. 
-Senate  Journ:il.  3Sth,  2d,  91.  Uo.  U2,  124;  index  lU  (H.  R.  09).  January  2i.  1SG5. 
•^Senate  Journal.  3Sth.  2d.  I3S:  index.  379:  Coiiu.  Globe,  3Sth.  2d,  part  I.  40C;  The  New  York  Times, 
February  7,  11.  ISOo;  Sacramento  Daihj  Univti,  March  22,  1865. 

^Senate  Journal,  38th,  2d,  1^^3.  349,  3'^0;  Conn.  Globe,  3Sth.  2d,  part  U.  1-J29. 
■^Gonf?.  Globe.  3sth,  2d,  part  II.  H'". 
«Ibid.       "Ibid,  13tiS. 

"Conjr.  Globe.  38th.  2d.  part  I.  2e.  C-5;  appendix,  part  II,  04.  Sacramento  Daily  Union,  March  28.  1865; 
Daily  Evenino  BulU  tia.  S.  F.,  January  17.  lSt>5. 
"ConK.  GlotK:^.  3Hth.  2d,  part  II;  appendix.  G4-5. 
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for  other  pnrposp?."  Tt  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
b^^  Henry  G.  \\'orthington  of  Nevada  in  Januar\%  ISG-l.-^  It  \vas  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  from  which  it  was  reported  and  a  debate 
followed  concerning  the  ^salary  of  the  Judge  and  the  clerkship's  fees.^ 
When  the  Senate  had  passed  the  hill  with  amendments  these  latter  were 
not  concurred  in  by  the  Hou^e,  and  a  conference  was  requested.  This 
conference  committee  consisted  of  ^k^ssrs.  LaFayette  S.  Foster  of  Con- 
necticut, ^Vm.  ]M.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  and  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland 
for  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Higby  of  California,  Henry  G.  W'orth- 
ington  of  Nevada,  anrl  Francis  Kerman  of  New  York  for  the  House. ^ 
Tlie  bill  was  intended  to  give  Nevada  Federal  Courts,  which  Congress 
had  failed  to  do  when  the  Territory  became  a  State. The  "Courts 
Bill,"  so-called,  became  a  law  February  27,  lSr»5.  The  ninth  section  of 
this  law,  an  amendment  by  the  vSenate,  recognized  the  ]30?sessory  title 
of  the  miners'  rules  and  regulations,  as  follows:  ^^intl  be  it  furtJier 
enacted,  That  no  possessory  action  between  individuals  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  recovery  of  any  mining  title  or  for 
damage  to  any  such  title,  shall  l>e  iiffected  by  the  fact  that  the  para- 
mount title  to  the  land  on  which  such  mines  are,  is  in  the  United 
States,  but  each  case  shall  )>e  adjusted  by  the  law  of  possession."^ 

The  del>ate  upon  this  bill  centered  about  the  salary  of  the  Judge  and 
the  provisions  of  tlie  ninth  sectioTi  above  ciuoted.  The  former  is  only  of 
passing  interest,  but  illustrates  the  laek  of  ajipreciation  by  the  Fast  of 
economic  conditions  iri  Nevada  and  the  strenuous  endeavors  of  Senator 
Stewart  and  Representative  Worthington  to  explain  these  conditions. 
The  latter  said:  "It  must  be  borjie  in  mind,  ]\Ir.  Speaker,  tliat  the  peo- 
ple of  Nevada  are  necessarily  and  almost  exclusively  a  mining  population. 
The  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
Therefore  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  what  w€  import — four  hun- 
dretl  miles  from  California  on  the  one  side  and  five  hundred  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  upon  the  other."**  The  large  salary  provided  l)y  the  bill  for 
the  Judge  was  defended  in  the  Senate  by  Wpi.  M.  Stewart,  as  follows: 
"\Ve  have  l)een  particidarl}^  annoyed  in  Nevada  Territory  by  the  insuf- 
ficient compensation  paid  to  otlicers."  For  example,  the  fee  for  United 
States  Marshal  to  go  to  Reese  liiver  from  Carson  City  was  818.  The 
stage  fare  each  way  would  be  S40  and  the  trip  would  take  eight  or  ten 
days.  Again,  the  cost  of  freight  an  as  from  18  to  25  cents  per  pound, 
which  made  prices  high.' 

In  the  Senate  three  amendments  to  protect  vested  interests  were 
proposed  for  the  "Courts  liill."  The  first,  that  of  Senator  Stewart,  read: 
"That  in  actions  respecting  mining  claims  the  customs  and  regulations 
of  the  miners  sljall  be  regarded  as  law,  and  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States;  prnvi'Ied,  this  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  in 
any  wise  the  right  or  ownership  of  the  United  States  to  the  same."^ 
This  was  opposed  by  the  Senatfn's  from  California.    Senator  McDougall 

^United  States  Statutes  at  Larpre.  XIII.  441;  Cong.  Globe.  38th,  2d.  part  I.  137. 

-Conjr.  Globe.  .3Sth.  2d.  part  I,  317-8. 

•'■Cons,'.  Globe,  38th.  'Jd.  part  II.  1005.  1012,  1035.  1057. 

^Coner.  Globe,  3t;th.  2d,  part  I.  813. 

•'Cnitt'd  States  Statues  at  Larj^e,  XHI,  441:  Yale.  Gre;:ory,  Lejcal  Titles  to  Miningr  Claims  and 
Water  Rivrhts  in  California.  349.  The  California  courts  had  loniur  adjud.uTed  by  this  law  (Conf-'don's 
Minins:  Laws,  40,  41) . 

«Conjr.  Globe.  33th.  2d.  part  I.  317. 

'Ibid,  part  II.  943. 

•■^Cong.  Globe,  3><th.  2d.  part  II,  941 
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did  not  agree  witli  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  Senator  Conness  alf^o 
of  California  said:  '^1  do  not  altogether  like  the  amendment  propose<l 
^  *  by  Senator  Stewart.  ^  ^  *  i  think  we  are  hardly  ready 
at  tin's  time  to  declare  by  a  statute  of  the  Cnited  Slates  that  all  local 
rules  and  reguIatioTis  shall  be  law,  because  the  local  rules  and  regulations 
are  as  multifarious,  as  immerous,  as  different  and  as  many  as  there  are 
localities  and  coninumities."^  He  made  the  point  that  recognition  of 
possessorj-  title  was  all  that  was  needed  and  proposed  an  amendment 
(the  second  one)  to  cover  that.  Tlie  third  amendment,  presented  by 
Senator  Johnson  of  Maryland,  was  similar  to  that  of  Senator  Conness  and 
with  a  few  changes  in  ^vording  became  the  ninth  section  already  quoted. 
During  the  debate  on  February  22  Senator  Stewart  made  a  telling 
speech.  Re  was  ably  snj^ported  by  Senators  Davis  of  Kentucky  and 
Hendricks  of  Indiana.-  In  reporting  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  special 
correspondent  of  tliC  Sacramento  Dnibj  Union,  after  quoting  the  ninth 
section,  wrote:  "This  section,  it  will  be  seen,  recognizes  the  princii)le 
that  individuals  have  ^possessory  rights'  in  mining  pr()])erty,  and  lience 
for  the  first  tin^e  we  shall  now  see  that  right  recogrnzed  in  a  United 
States  court.  Senator  Stewart  and  Representatives  11  igby  and  W'orth- 
ington  deserve  a  great  deal  of  praise  for  their  indefatigable  eft'orts  to 
secure  this  wise  proviso  in  the  bill,  as  well  as  for  the  salvation  of  the  bill 
itself:'^ 

c.  Supreme  Court  on  Posses--<onj  Title.  During  the  passage  of  the  "Courts 
Bill"  tlirough  Congress,  the  afterwnid  famous  case  of  Sixirrow  v.  Strong 
was  pending  in  the  courts.  In  December,  1S65,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  passe«l  upon  this  case,  following  se(^tion  9  of  the  law  of 
February  27,  1S65.  Gregory  Yale  in  his  book,  "Legal  Titles  to  Mining 
Claims  and  Water  Rights,"  wrote  that  the  case  of  Spurrow  v.  Strong  illus- 
trated two  princii)les  "as  to  the  s(!parate  and  distinct  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  holders  of  tlie  fee  in  public  land,  and  tlie  possessory 
estate  or  interest  of  the  occupant  whether  a];plied  to  the  case  of  the  settle- 
ment a!id  improvements  or  to  a  possessory  mining  claim  on  public  land. 
The  action  was  comnienced  in  the  District  Court  of  Storey  County  in  the 
Territory  of  Nevada  bcftjre  the  admission  of  the  State,  for  the  recover}' 
of  certain  mining  ground  and  afterward  judgment  was  removed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  hy  a  writ  of  error."^  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
gave  a  lengthy  opinion  in  this  case,  in  which  possessory  mining  rights 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  mining  districts  were  explained, 
"ratified  and  confirmed."  In  the  decision  the  Court  quoted  Senator 
Stewart's  letter  to  Senator  Ramsey  upon  the  same  topic,  thus  recogniz- 
ing Senator  Stewart  as  an  authority  on  mining  matters.-' 

VI.    Senator  Stewart  and  the  Legislation  of  1866 

1.  Life  of  Steirart,  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Senator  Stewart  is 
necessary  before  taking  up  the  story  of  the  law  of  1866.  Senator  Stewart, 
it  will  be  seen,  was  intimately  connected  with  mines.  The  general  facts 
of  his  life  are  taken  from  the  "Reminiscences  of  William  M.  Stewart 

ilbid.S.SO. 

^ConpT.  Globe.  3Sth.  2d.  part  II,  943-933. 
•'Sacramento  Dailu  Union.  April  10.  1S65. 

■'Yale,  Grej^rory,  Letral  Titles  to  Mining  Claims  and  Water  Ri>?hts.  San  Francisco,  1S67.  9-5. 
•'"'Wallace.  John  W.,  Report-s  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  III,  Appendix  No.  1,  OiVlOO. 
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of  Xevada,"  edited  by  one  of  his  private  secretaries,  George  Rothwell 
Brown. ^ 

William  Morris  Stewart,  who  Avas  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather, 
was  ix)rn  August  9,  1825,  at  Galen ,  Wayne  County,  XcwYork.  In  child- 
hood he  went  with  his  parents  to  live  in  TrumhuU  County,  Ohio.  There 
when  about  9  years  of  age,  during  a  political  camxiaign,  he  listened  to  a 
speech  of  Joshua  Giddings  and  was  inspired  to  be  a  great  man  and  an 
orator.  After  the  age  of  10  William  performed  a  man's  work  and 
becanie  self-supporting  at  14.  The  money  he  could  save  from  his  wages 
as  a  farm  hand  in  summer  and  district  school  teacher  in  winter  was 
expended  on  education.  Thus  he  had  fitted  himself  to  enter  Yale  in 
the  fall  of  iS4S.  Here  he  spent  one  and  a  half  years.  But  the  call  of 
gold  and  adventure  brought  him  by  wny  of  Panama  to  California  in  the 
"ru.-h  of  '49."  From  1850  until  1852,  he  worked  as  a  i)i'^^>]''^'Ctor  arid 
miner,  at  whicli  time  he  entered  the  law  oQice  of  J.  K.  ^ylcC/Onnell  at 
Nevada  City,  Cadifornia.    He  was  soon  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law. 

a.  Sfcirart  and  Mining;  Lau\  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Stewart's 
connection  with  mining  law  l)ogan.  Nevada  City  was  a  center  of  early 
quartz  mining  and  there  the  miners  of  Nevada  County  met  on  December 
20,  1852,  to  sinjplify  the  rules  for  the  holding  of  quartz  clainjs.^  Senator 
Stewart  said:  "The  meeting  appointed  a  committee,  of  wduch  I  was 
chairman,  to  draft  res' 'lutions  describing  quartz  claims.  I  re])orted  from 
the  committee  resolutions  providing  that  a  vein  or  lode  claim  should 
consist  of  200  feet  in  lengtii  along  the  vein  or  lode,  with  all  its  dips, 
spurs  and  angles."'"' 

The  Comstock  Lode  having  been  discovered  the  previous  fall,  early  in 
1860  Mr.  Stewart  went  to  "Washoe"  as  the  western  part  of  Nevada  was 
then  called.  ^Mining  law  was  a  most  lucrative  profession,  and  since 
Senator  Stewart  was  the  attorney  in  many  of  the  suits  by  which  every 
incli  of  the  Comstock  was  contested  he  bocanio  a  rich  as  well  as  intiuential 
man 

Mining,  the  pri!"ici]vTl  industry  of  Nevada,  has  always  determined  her 
political  as  well  as  social  life.-''  The  question  of  taxitig  mines  was  the 
crucial  one  at  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution.  xVs  first  framed  it 
contained  a  section  taxing  mines  as  property  which,  of  course,  made  no 
distinction  between  productive  and  nonproductive  mines.  Wm.  M. 
Stewart  led  the  opposition  to  this,  declaring  in  his  speeclies  that  he  was 
"opposed  to  taxing  the  hopes  of  poor  miners."^  He  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  i)laced  the  tax  on  the  net  proceeds  of  the  mines.'  This  was 
not  accepted  and  the  Constitution  was  defeated.  The  next  constitutional 
convention,  in  18(54,  took  the  same  document  previously  rejected  and 
added  tlie  Stewart  amendment,  with  the  result  that  it  was  adopted  by  a 

'lirown.  G.  R..  Reminiscences  oT  Senator  Wm.  M.  Stewart.  The  book  is  as  fascinatinjf  as  a  novel. 
-'Hittell.  History  of  California.  Ill,  261-2. 

-^Brown.  Reminiscences  of  Wm.  Stewart,  127;  1852  was  the  j'ear  Stewart  would  have  graduated  at 
Yale,  and  it  is  interestinir  to  know  that,  as  Senator,  his  class  honored  hiin.  In  July.  1SC,'>,  the  members 
of  the  class  of  1852  met.  and  requested  that  the  decree  of  Master  of  Arts  be  conferred  upon  Senator 
Stewart.    Thi^  was  done.    (.Sacramento  Daily  Union,  Septi-mber  7.  l>Go.) 

"'For  a  discussion  of  the  li titration  see  Lord's  Comstock  Mininj?  and  Miners.  All  of  Senator 
Stewart's  papers  were  burned  in  a  fire  at  Virginia  City  in  Ifcto. 

'•AnK'cl,  Myron.  History  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  122. 

''■Wren,  Thomas,  History  of  Nevada,  138,  139. 

"Anfc'el.  Myron.  History  of  Nevada,  1>2. 
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large  vote.'^  Thus  \Vm.  M.  Stewart  was  a  factor  in  determining  state 
mining  law. 

Nevada  was  admitted  to  the  Union  V>y  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln  on  October  ol,  1 801,  and  on  December  15  of  that  year  W'm. 
M.  Stewart  and  James  W.  Xye  were  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
They  were  seated  on  Uel»ruary  1,  1SG5,  and  the  long  term  fell  to  Senator 
Stewart. 2 

At  this  time  he  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  a  splendid  physical 
type.  He  is  thus  described  l)y  a  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Leach-r, 
in  Sketches  of  Some  Prominent  Membei's  of  the  Senate:  "Perhaps  none 
of  tlje  younger  memljers  of  the  Senate  attract  so  much  attention  as  W'm. 
M.  Stewart  of  Nevada.  He  is  o8  years  o!d,  a  large  and  gooddooking 
man,  has  a  light  compiexiun  and  a  very  long  sandy  heard  and  mustache. 

^'  ^'^  On  the  lloor  he  is  usually  quiet  and  rather  noticeable  from 
his  youthful  appearance  and  heavy  beard  than  otherwise.  ^  ''^  ^'  He 
is  a  man  of  executive  foi'ce  and  will  and  deserves  much  credit  for  raising 
from  humble  life  tu  great  wealtli  and  an  honorable  fame  in  national  coun- 
cils."^ Senator  Oouness  is  reported  as  saying  that  Senator  Stewart  made 
an  exceedingly  favorat^le  appearance  in  the  United  States  Senate."* 

The  miners  of  Nevada  ex{)ected  Senator  Stewart  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests at  ^^^ashington.  For  example,  a  resident  of  Gold  Hill  wrote  to  the 
San  Francisco  Dinbj  Erinin'j  B>.iUcilii:  "Stewart  on  practical  mining 
matters  is  thoroughly  frosted  and  will  be — at  all  events  should  be — tliC 
leading  spirit  on  tliis  subj-et."''  He  did  not  fail  his  constituents,  because, 
during  this  first  session  in  Congress,  he  was  alert  whenever  mines  could 
be  at  all  affected.  Tiie  history  of  the  second  session  of  the  oSth  Con- 
gress has  shown  this.  If  Senator  Stewart's  amendment  to  the  "Courts 
Bill," alread.v  quoted,  had  p;t..-<ed,  no  further  mining  law  would  have  been 
necessary.  Stewart  v,'a-  an  admirer  of  the  miners'  rules  and  regulations 
and  would  thus  liave  mad.e  thetn  law.  Senator  Counes-,  although  a 
faithful  coworker  with  Senator  Ste^v^lrt,  Avas  not  in  favor  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  rules  a^  Senator  Stewart  was.''  Senator  Stewart's  speech  upon 
the  "Courts  Bill"  was  inllucntial,  for  later  Seriator  Hendricks  spoke  of  it 
and  said:  "T  heard  the  al>le  argument,  1  recollect,  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  with  interest,  t  became  satisfied  that  the  views  expressed  by 
him  were  cor  net."' 

Stewart  not  only  endeavored  in  Congress  to  acquaint  that  body  with 
mining  conditions,  but  a!-o,  spoke  to  eastern  audiences.  On  ]\Iay  U), 
1S65,  he  spoke  at  Cooper  In-tilute  in  New  York  City.  Tliere  he  out- 
lined the  history  of  wt\-terii  mining  and  told  how  the  rules  of  mining 
districts  came  al.)Out  and  how  Congress  had  recently  recognized  them. 
He  tried  to  impress  his  autlience  with  the  idea  that  the  most  liberal 
policy  toward  the  mine-  of  Nevada  and  increased  transportation  facili- 
ties woidd  most  benetit  the  \NhM]e  country.'' 

Senator  Couness  of  California  had  been  made  chairman  of  the  Com- 

llbid,  123:  Wren.  Thomas.  Hist.>ry  "f  N'l^vada,  2M. 
■-Brown.  C.  K..  Remini-cenoos  of  \S'.  M.  Stew.-xrt.  IGf.-T. 

•X'orrespondenceof  the  CU'voland  L,r.d,  r.  in  Siu-tamento  Daily  Union,  May  17.  1868. 

Conversation  with  Count's.-  "  S  n-r-ini'-nio  />(.'  :/i/  L'uii^n.  July -Jt],  lfc-»j5. 
•'Daily  Eveni)ig  HuUi  tin.'^.  F..  M.ir.  h  1.  l-'",.">. 

"Convr,  Globe,  3Sth.  2c!.  part  '1:  Si-v.  ^w  i'a  «ip«-.^H:h.  parni.hlot,  Gibson  Brothers  publishers.  Washintr- 
ton.  180.J. 

'ConK.  Globe.  :>9th,  1st.  part  -1. 

•"^Stewart,  Wm.  M.,  The  .Miner:\l  Kesourcesof  the  TKoific  States  and  Territories. 
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niittee  on  urines,  and  Senator  Stewart  was  a  member.  Together  they 
drafted  the  suljstitute  bill  whicli  i^ecame  the  fh\st  national  milling  law, 
that  of  1860.^  The  report  of  the  committee  which  accompanied  this 
I>}11  showed  Senator  Stewart's  sentiments  in  favor  of  liberality  toward 
the  mines,  i.  e.,  rewards  should  be  offered  for  the  discovery  i)f  minerals. 
This  was  reconimended,  also,  in  his  Cooper  Institute  speech.-  In  the 
law  of  ISGG  the  ''phraseology  in  defining  the  dimensions  of  the  claims 
is  borrowed  fronj  the  language  of  the  local  laws^'^and  that  nuist  have 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  Senator  Stewart  because  of  his  repeated 
praise  of  them.  For  example,  in  his  speech  upon  this  measure  oti  June 
IS  he  declared,  "the  bill  sanctions  and  confirnis  a  system  to  which  the 
people  are  devotedly  attached.""^  He  himr^elf  felt  great  sati>factiv)n  in 
having  "prevented  the  sale  of  mines  at  auction  and  secured  the  con- 
firmation of  miners'  riglits  according  to  their  rules  and  regulations."-^' 

b.  Later  Lift'  of  Stewart.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  ISGU,  but 
retired  in  1S75  and  for  twelve  years  lived  and  worked  among  the  mining 
camps.  In  1S87  he  was  returned  to  Congress  and  served  Nevada  as 
Senator  for  the  next  eighteen  years  or  until  1905.  In  all  he  was  a 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  twenty-nine  years. He  was  interested  in.  the 
revisions  of  the  mining  law  during  1870-1872.  Concerning  the  former  of 
these  Mr.  Raymond  said:  "Senator  Stewart  has  displayed  botli  courage 
and  judgment  in  its  preparation  and  has  given  new  proof  of  intelligent, 
earnest  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  the  mining  industry."'  Jde  is 
today  popularh^  considei'cd  the  "father  of  th.c  nnning  laws  of  the  United 
States."'^"  Senator  Stewart's  letters  during  his  later  terms  in  Congress 
show  a  sustained  interest  "to  make  mining  a  legitimate  business"  and 
give  the  "honest  miner"  every  o]~)portunity  of  fortune.'-^ 

There  can  be  no  other  ct^nclusion  than  tliat  Win.  ■NT.  Stewart  was  not 
only  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  miner, 
but  also  his  ^tauncl!est  friend  in  the  national  legislature.-^^ 

c.  Personalit)/  of  Steicart.  The  personalit.v  of  Senator  Stewart  looms 
large,  and  his  keen  aggressive  intellect,  his  courage  and  faitlifulness  to 
convictions  are  impressive.  Perliaps  he  was  neither  "great"  nor  "good^ 
but  he  stands  as  the  best  sort  of  the  pioneer.  He  was  a  recognized 
leader,  a  man  whose  judgment  other  men  trusted  whether  the  place  was 
a  mining  camp  or  the  United  States  Senate.    He  had  a  ready  and  fine 

'Yale  (LeR:al  Tilies  to  Minintr  Claims  and  Water  Risrhts,  U)  says:  ''It  came  up  on  the  ISth  day  of 
Junt'.  1866,  and  at  tirst  had  but  two  warni  advocates — its  aiuhors."  Some  authoritii-a  trive  the  credit 
to  Senator  Stewart  aione  (Shamel.  Mining-,  Mineral  and  Gt-olocrical  Law,  91).  "Ti'.e  substitute  bill 
*  *  *  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada."  {Kditorial  in  Dailu  Eveni/irj  J-^nii'-fin,  S.F.,  July 
IT.  18GG.) 

-Report  of  Senate  Committee,  39th.  1st,  No.  105;  Cooper  Institute  Speech,  N.  Y.  IS63. 
■"Yale.  Legal  Titles  to  Mininjr  Claims.  77.    The  claim  was  measured  along:  the  vein  with  the  rijrht 
to  follow  "dips,  spurs  and  an^rles." 
■*Confr.  Globe.  39th.  Ist.  part  4,  322S. 
■'Brown,  Reminiscences  of  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  'J7.*^. 
''Brown,  Reminiscences  of  Wm.  M.  Stewart.  •27S. 
'House  Executive  I>ocuments,  41st,  2d.  Xo.  10  (Serial  No.  1470). 

■^Reno  /vi-fH !?;.(/  Gazette.  October  25.  I'Jll:  An  old  friend,  C.  C.  Goodwin,  in  tellinpr  of  Stewart's  work 
in  securin^c  the  tirst  quartz  law.  said:  "  For  that  service  he  is  entitle<l  to  the  trratitude  of  every  mininpr 
man  in  the  Nation."  (Senator  Stewart  as  remembered  by  C.  C.  Goodwin,  in  the  Carson  City  A'tw'.s, 
October  24.  bill.) 

■'Letters  of  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  from  his  private  library  now  in  possession  of  the  Nevada  Historical 
^iety  at  Reno. 

"'He  did  not  claim  that  his  first  law  was  perfect,  but  calleil  it  "crude."  (Conjr.  Globe,  41st.  3d,  part  I. 
f78-'J,)    He  tried  to  amend  it  as  the  mining  communities  wished. 
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Ft  iiseof  justice,  and  preferred  arbitration  to  contest,  but  in  a  figbt  meant 
to  win. 

Senator  Stewart  \YOiild  have  been  above  the  ordinary  anywhere,  a 
s-redit  to  any  State,  and  Nevada,  so  youn^^;  and  thinly  settled,  was  twice 
fortunate  in  being  represented  at  Washington  by  such  a  nian.^ 

2.  Bilh  Coniinued — Jicconimendatioas.  The  first  session  of  the  39th 
('.ingress -c^l^ened  with  the  inheritance  of  ^Ir.  Julian's  bill  foi-  the  survey 
and  sale  of  mineral  lands,  in  the  House,  and  ^Ir.  Sliermaii's  in  the 
Senate.  Besides  these  measures,  in  the  iv.aking  were  the  reconmienda- 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James  Harlan,  aiul  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  'J'reasury,  Hugh  McCkdloch.  The  former  suggested  the 
organization  of  a  mining  bureau,  tlie  sale  of  the  gross  metals,  and  some 
plan  to  l»e  devised  by  Congress  for  raising  revenue  from  the  gold  and 
silver  mines.  Secretary  Harlan's  remarks  on  tlie  las't  i)oint  have  been 
so  often  quoted  that  they  deserve  a  place  here.  "Congress"  he  wrote, 
"lias  not  legislated  with  a  view  to  securing  an  income  from  the  product 
of  the  precious  metals  from  the  public  domaii-.s.  It  is  estimated  that 
two  or  three  thousand  able-bodied  men  are  engaged  in  such  mining 
operations  on  the  public  lands  without  authority  of  law, who  pay  noth- 
ing to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  or  the  permanent  jjossession  of 
property  worth  in  many  instances  millions  to  the  claimant.  ''^  ^'^ 
Tlie  wisdom  of  Congress  must  decide  whether  the  pul>lic  interest  would 
be  l;)etter  served  by  a  sale  in  fee  of  those  mineral  lands,  or  by  raising  a 
revenue  from  their  annual  product."- 

x\ccon)panying  this  document  was  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  (3ftice,  J.  Edmunds,  wdio  devoted  the  last  y)ortion  of  his 
report  to  mineral  lands.  After  explaining  the  conditions  in  the  West 
lie  opposed  the  sale  of  the  mineral  lands  and  recommended  that  legis- 
lation be  postponed.^  He  kne^v  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  to 
legislate  on  the  mines  at  this  sessi(.)n ,  an.d  said :  "Schemes  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  mineral  lands,  varied  and  numerous  as  the  condjinations  of 
interests  directed  to  their  acquisition,  will  l>e  ]~iresented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislative  department,  and  each  will  be  urged  upon  public 
attention  with  all  the  fervency  wdiich  can  be  inspired  by  tlie  magnitude 
of  the  matter  involved,  than  wdiich  none  greater  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
ever  existed.  The  ostensible  ])urpose  of  all  parties  wiil  be  to  fill  the 
I)ublic  treasury  with  the  golden  product.""^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ^Ir.  Hugh  ^fcCulloch,  while  he  disliked 
the  sale  of  tnineral  lands  to  the  highest  bidder,  thought  that  in  some 
way  the  title  in  fee  should  be  ])assed  to  the  mitu'r.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  finally  passed  the  law  was  not  intended 
for  revenue — a  triumph  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Pacific  Slope  delegation 
in  Congress.  The  legislation  of  the  session  will  be  divided  into  the  House 
Vails,  whicli  were  less  important,  and  those  of  the  Senate,  four  of  wddch 
l>ecame  laws.  Of  the  latter,  three  were  intended  for  Nevada  and  the 
fourth  was  the  mining  law. 

''There  is  no  biography  of  his  life  written  in  historic  style. 

-Harlan.  James,  Rfport  of  Secretary  of  Interior,  House  E.xecuLive  Documents,  39th.  1st,  III,  IV 
(St-riul  No.  rJ4.<). 

'  F.rlmunJs,  J.  M..  Report  of  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Onice,  in  House  Executive  Documents, 
Cotitrress  o9th,  1st,  ?A~\Z. 

*lh''A:  McCulloch.  Hugh,  Report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

'Housf  Executive  Document.  3:Hh,  1st,  December  4,  1865;  Davis.  John  P.,  Historical  Sketch  of 
Mining  Law,  40-4-1. 
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3.  House  Bills.  On  Deceinl)er  11,  18G5,  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of 
mineral  laiids  was  broached  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  l.)y  the 
submission  of  a  set  of  resohitions  by  John  A.  Ka-son  of  Iowa. 
Tiiese  resuhitions  virtually  covered  the  parts  of  a  mining  Inll.  In  a  few 
X)articuhu-s  tlie^^  are  striking:  the  first  section  declared  that  the  tVc 
should  remain  perpetually  in  the  United  States;  the  second  appnn'ed 
free  mining,  and  the  ninth  favored  a  tax  on  the  bullion  or  a  royalty/^ 
These  resolutions  illustrate  the  ideas  with  which  Congress  was  imbued 
at  the  beginning  of  th*.'  session.  A  resolution  passed  the  Plouse  on 
December  19  which  provided  for  a  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 
and  this  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  December  21, 
The  clrcdrman  was  Mr.  \Vm.  Higby  of  California;  Dclos  R.  Ashley  of 
Nevada  came  next;  and  J.  H.  D.  Henderson  of  Oregon  completed  tlic 
members  from  the  Far  ^\\'.st.- 

Mr.  Julian  of  Indiana,  who  had  introduced  a  bill  for  sale  of  the 
mineral  lands  at  the  last  session,  brought  it  in  again  on  December  13. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  whicli  he  was  chair- 
man; a  natural  action,  since  there  wa^  at  that  tinie  no  Committee  on 
Mines  and  ]\Iining.^  From  his  committee  3Ir.  Julian  on  February  23 
reported  a  h\\]  to  provide  for  survey  and  sale  which  was  recommitted  to 
the  Con)mittec  on  Public  Lands. This  vras  again  reported  on  June  5 
and  accompanied  by  a  written  explanation,  l)Ut  it  was  reconmiitted  to 
the  same  committee.^  Tlie  written  report  set  forth  Mr.  Julian's  policy.'^ 
The  security  of  title  he  believed  was  a  ])anacea  for  every  fault  of  the 
mining  regions,  and  sale  v^'hich  gave  that  title  would  mean  revenue  to 
the  Governnient.  lie  dwelt  on  the  diversity  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  prove  his  statements  quoted  the  re])ort  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee of  Nevada  on  the  location  and  po-se-sion  of  mining  claims.  This 
report  v/as  made  especially  to  urge  state  legislation  to  forestall  federal 
legislation."  Eastern  capitalist^  were  attracted  to  Nevada,  but  the}' 
^vished  a  perfect  title,  and  if  the  State  did  not  provide  it,  they  would 
get  it  from  Congress  by  |;urchase,  the  committee  argued.  "Such  legis- 
lation," tliey  continued,  "on  the  part  of  the  (reneral  Government  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Nevada;  for,  unless  they  became 
purchasers,  they  would  lose  all  their  years  of  labor  here"^;  ''^  ^  for 
they  could  not  compete  with  organized  eapltal.  1'hus  the  arguments 
which  Neva.da  solons  used  to  secure  stale  laws  which  would  make 
national  laws  unnecessary  were  used  to  urge  the  very  statutes  intended 
to  be  averted.  Mr.  Julian's  bill  was  not  again  presented  after  June  5, 
and  the  other  bills  in  regard  to  mines  were  similar  to  those  taken  up  in 
the  Senate  with  the  one  exception  of  tlie  "Act  granting  right  of  way  to 
ditch  and  canal  owners"  wliich  will  be  taken  up  in  the  siory  of  the 
mining  law. 

4.  Senate  JUlfs.  Senator  Stewart  on  January  31,  ISGG,  opened  the 
campaign  t<')  pecure  favors  for  the  miners  by  proposing  a  grant  of  one 

1  House  Journal,  39th,  1st,  41 -4{. 
2lbid,92.  '201. 

-■^House  Journal,  39th.  1st,  62. 
nbid.  320  (H.  K.  322). 
•'"'Ibid.  793-4. 

"Housfc;  Reports  of  Committees.  3'Jth.  1st,  I,  N'o.  66. 

"Thonnpson,  M.  S.,  Report  of  Committe*!  of  Nevada  Senate,  10  pap:es,  in  Pamphlets  on  Mined. 
Ill,  No.  18. 

^Thompson,  M.  S.,  Report  of  Committee  of  Nevada  Senate,  in  Pamphlets  on  Mines,  UI,  No.  IS. 
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million  acre-  of  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  a  mining  college  in 
Nevada.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  ].ands,  where  it 
disappeared.-^ 

Senator  Nye  of  Nevada  asked  that  lands  be  granted  to  aid  in  building 
a  railroad  from  Virginia  City  to  the  Truckee  Kiver,  which  request  was 
referred  to  the  same  committee  and  with  the  same  fate.^  A  ntemorial 
from  the  Nevnda  Legislature  against  the  sale  of  mineral  lands  was  pre- 
sented respectively  by  Senators  Nye  and  Stewart  on  February  23  and 
Februar}^  28,  and  each  time  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining.^ 

There  were  two  bills  which  related  to  Nevada  and  touched  upon  mines 
during  the  winter  of  ISOG.  The  "Boundaries  F)ill"  which  ;idded  to 
Nevada  territoiy  on  the  east,  ])rovided  in  section  2,  an  amendment  of 
the  House,  "That  all  possessory  rights  acquired  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  mining  claims,  discovered  and  located  and  originally  recorded 
in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  miners  in 
the  Pahranagat  and  other  mining  districts  in  the  territory  incorporated 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  the  State  of  Nevada,  shall  remain  as 
valid  subsisting  mining  claims ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
so  construed  as  granting  a  title  in  fee  to  any  mineral  lands  held  by  pos- 
sessory titles  in  the  mining  States  and  Territories.""^  The  other  measure 
was  a  "bill  concerning  certain  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Nevada." 
Senator  Stewart  introduced  it  on  March  21  and  on  April  21  was 
instructed  to  report  it,  together  with  the  amendment  wiiicli  became 
section  5,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  which  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber.^ It  read;  -'And  he  it  farihcr  enacted,  Tliat  in  extending  the  sur- 
veys of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  in  his  discretion  vary  the  lines  of  tlie  subdivisions  from  a 
rectangular  form  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  country;  but  in  all 
cases  lands  valuable  for  mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver  or  copper  shall 
be  reserved  from  sale.'"*^  Ilius  legislation  for  Nevada  perforce  included 
recognition  of  her  mines. 

a.  Sentiment  of  the  ]]'ed.  Before  taking  up  the  course  of  Senator 
Sherman's  bills  in  Congress  a  glimpse  of  tlie  sentiment  in  the  mining 
region  will  show  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  Pacific  Coast  dele- 
gation. Senator  Conness  on  January  23  pj-esented  a  memorial  from  the 
miners'  convention  of  California"  which  assei-ted  in  the  words  of  their 
president,  Mr.  A.  A.  Sargent,  "we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
mineral  lands."'''  The  newspapers  reflected  the  California  miners'  wish 
to  be  "let  alone,"  and  occasionally  gave  glimpses  of  the  other  point  of 
view,  the  wish  for  title,  which  was  present  in  Nevada.^    The  eastern 

^Senate  Journal.  39th.  1st.  124.       -Ibid,  275. 

-Ibid.  183.  192.  Daih./  Evcninq  BulU  tin,  S.  F..  March  1.  1F66;  Assembly  Journal  and  Appendix.  3d 
Session  Nevada  LeKislature.  36,  53-4.  56.  .58.  123;  Senate  Journal  Nevada.  SO,  115.  156. 

•♦Cong-.  Globe,  30th.  1st.  part  1-3  (S.  155).  introduced  by  .\'ye.  February  19;  United  States  Statutes 
at  Lar^e.  XIV,  43.  Ht:>rshiser,  Beuiah:  The  Adjustment  of  the  Dounchiries  of  Nevada,  in  the  First 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Nevada  Historical  Society,  133. 

•"'Senate  Journal.  :i9th.  1st,  24  (S.  215)  25C.  357.  365,  590-1.  602,  ttC'S.  621;  Cong-.  Globe.  39th,  1st.  part 
3-4.  1537,  2107.  3476.  3550. 

'^United  States  Statutes  at  Larpre.  XIV,  86  (39th,  1st). 

■^Senate  Journal.  39th.  1st.  98,  99;  Concr.  Globe,  39th.  1st.  part  1.  360.  361. 

"■Sacramento  Daily  Union.  January  18.  1S66:  Daily  Kveniruj  Bulletin.  S.  F.,  January  16,  19.  20.  24. 
1^66. 

■'Sacraniento  Daily  Union.  December  14.  1865.  January  6.  12.  20.  February  5.  8.  14,  x\Iarch  7,  18G6: 
Iiai'y  L'vetiing  Bulletin.  S.  F.,  Januarj'  11.  March  14,  27.  April  11.  12.  June  30.  July  17.  1866;  Nevada 
^'if'.v.  Sacramento  Daily  Union,  January  10,  26,  1S66. 
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menil)er3  of  the  Senate  and  Senator  Sherman  were  surprised  at  tbc.-e 
protests.  The  latter  thought  his  bill  misunderstood  in  the  ininiii- 
regions.^ 

b.  Shcrwan'.i  B/U.-^—S>'hst(tvtc  Bill.  Senator  Sherman's  bill  (S.  10) 
was  the  same  us  that  introduced  in  the  last  session.  It  was  referred  to 
the  CVtmmittee  on  Pui>iic  F.nnds,  of  which  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  member, 
and  then  droi)pcd;  it  was  understood  that  it  would  have  been  re])orted 
unfavorably.-  A-  bill  to  regukite  the  occupation  of  njineral  lands, 
framed  by  the  Treasury  Deportment  and  more  lil^eral  than  his  previous 
measure,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Shernian  on  April  O.'-*  It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  idining,  and  the  two  Senators — 
Comiess  and  Stewan — were  appointed  to  draft  a  mining  bill,  wdiich  was 
reported  as  a  substitute  by  Chairman  Couness  on  Maj'  28.  Senator 
Conness  presented  a  written  argument  for  the  committee's  bill.'^  Since 
this  substitute  of  the  Conmnttoe  on  Mines  and  ^Mining  for  Senator  Sher- 
man's second  bill  beconies,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  the  law  of  1SG6, 
the  aim  of  the  committee  should  be  known.  "The  purpose  is  to  dispose 
of  the  vein  mines;  ^  *  to  transfer  the  title  of  the  United  States 
to  the  possessors  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  as  a  part  of  that  rate  to  secure 
the  payment  of  a  X)ercentage  of  the  net  ])roceeds  of  the  vein  mines  into 
the  treasury,  until  the  present  burdensome  public  debt  shall  be  paid."^ 
The  sale  was  not  of  the  same  S(.)rt  as  in  the  former  bills,  for  it  recognized 
possession  and  did  not  touch  placers.^ 

The  discussion  occupied  the  whole  day  of  June  IS,  being  opened  with 
a  set  speech  by  Senator  Stewart."  Its  most  bitter  opponent  was  Senator 
Williams  of  Oregon .  x\s  the  de))ate  progressed  sentiment  toward  it  grew 
more  favorable.  Senator  Shei-man  sup])orted  it  as  did  Senator  Hendricks 
of  Indiana  who  h.ad  been  won  by  the  speech  of  Senator  Stewart  on  the 
"Courts  Bill"  the  year  before.^  Some  advance  liad  l)een  made,  and  on 
the  28th  Mr.  Stewart  called  up  tlie  l>ill  and  after  making  a  few  amend- 
ments it  was  passed.^  'J'he  l)ill  contained  tlie  boon  of  ^'free  mining" 
(section  1)  ;  the  procedure  to  patent  at  the  price  of  five  dollars  per  acre, 
and  the  right  to  follow  the  vein  "with  its  dips,  angles  and  variations  to 
any  depth"  (sections  2-4) ;  the  privilege  of  varying  the  form  of  survey 
was  given  (section  4);  and  the  agricultural  lands  were  to  be  set  apart 
and  opened  to  settlers  (sections  7  and  8).^^  The  same  day  it  was  sent 
to  the  House,  Init  when  the  question  of  referring  it  came  up,  ^Ir.  Julian 
by  superior  parliam.entary  tactics  succeeded  in  having  it  sent  to  his  com- 
mittee.^' It  should  have  gone  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Alining. 
Then  the  struggle  to  get  it  out  of  that  committee  began.    Mr.  Stewart 

^Conpr.  Globe,  39th.  1st,  part  1.  Sf>l:  Daily  Evening  Bulletin.  January  11,  1S6G:  Sacramento  Daily 
Union.  January  18.  I860. 

-Yale.  Levral  Titles  to  Minin;;  Claims  and  Water  Risrhts.  10.  (Mr.  Yale  had  referred  a  statement 
printed  in  the  Alta  California  of  .May  17,  18B7,  to  Senator  Stewart,  who  accepted  it  as  "substantially 
correct.") 

•'Senate  Journal.  P/iih,  1st,  .3'Jl:  Conjf.  Globe,  39th,  1st.  part  4,  1S41;  Yale,  Legal  Title.-,,  etc..  10-11: 
Sacranionto  Daily  Uniiw.  June  19,  lSi)6. 

■♦Senate  Journal.  3'.)th,  I.st.  321,  ACS:  Conr.  Globe.  39th,  1st,  part  4,  2^'>l:  Report  of  Senate  Committee, 
39th.  1st,  No.  1(1'.:  Browne.  J.  Ross,  in  Houpe  Executive  Document,  39th,  2d.  No.  29.  219.  220. 

■"^Report  of  Senate  Committee.  39th,  1st.  No.  105. 

♦'Conpr.  Globe.  :',9th.  1st.  35.V2. 

'Yale.  Leual  Titles,  etc..  10;  Con^'.  Globe,  30th,  1st,  part  4.  3225. 
'^Congr.  Globe,  3'jth.  1st.  iiart  4.  ;522.'.-'J,  3-i")l-2. 
"Yale.  Lesral  Titles,  etc..  11:  Cone:.  Globe,  :59th,  1st.  3451. 
^"Conjf.  Globe,  39th,  Ist.  n;irt  4.  3225. 

Yale.  Lejra!  Titles,  etc.,  11;  House  Journal,  39th,  1st,  92G,  945-6. 
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nddressed  himself  to  the  members  of  it  and  won  over  ever}^  one  of  them 
but  Jalian,  ^^ho  was  intractable.^ 

Mr.  Higby,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  in  the 
House,  introduced  a  t)ill  of  the  same  title  as  the  Senate  bill  which  was 
still  in  the  keeping  of  the  Committee  on  Public  •  Lands.  This  was  on 
July  16  and  though  referred  to  its  proper  committee  there  would  not 
have  been  time  to  pass  it.- 

c.  The  Passaye  of  the- Mining  Bill.  About  the  same  time  a  bill  which 
originated  with  Mr.  Higby  had  gone  to  the  Senate.  It  was  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  way  for  ditches  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  a  mining  bill, 
although  the  subjects  were  related.^  Fortunately  the  bill  was  short  and 
the  mining  law  (S.  257)  as  drawn  up  by  Connessand  Stewart  v,as  tacked 
on  as  an  amendment."^  It  was  .returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  21  arid  the  question  of  the  Senate  amendment  wns  moved  by 
Representative  Ashle}^  of  Nevada.  Then  followed  a  series  of  parlia- 
mentary skirmishes  in  which  Mr.  Julian  endeavored  to  have  the  bill 
referred  to  his  committee.^  He  failed,  but  time  for  a  short  discussion 
was  allowed,  so  that  two  days  later  (July  23)  2^Ir.  Julian  made  a  speech. 
In  it  he  dwelt  on  the  actions  of  Senators — one  of  whom  must  have  been 
Senator  Stewart — in  attempting  to  force  the  l)ill  through.  "Their  indecent 
haste''  and  the ''plot  to  obtain  legislation  under  false  pretenses"*"  were 
held  up  to  scorn,  as  was  the  way  in  which  they  "  perambulated  these 
aisles"  and  "commanded  us  in  the  tones  of  slave  drivers  to  'get  up;  get 
up;  helx->  us;  this  is  a  local  measure;  help  us  to  carry  iti'"  He  was 
called  to  order  for  "making  reflections  on  the  Senate."  Undoubtedly^ 
Mr.  Julian  realized  the  meaning  of  the  law,  for,  while  admitting  its 
acceptableness  to  the  miners,  he  thought  it  was  "an  al:»solute  deed  of 
quit-claim  of  all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  Uinted  States  in  and  to 
the  nnneral  kinds."'  This  debate,  though  short,  was  the  S})iciest  of  all 
the  discussions  on  mines.  Representative  McRuer  of  California  showed 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  ]\Ir.  Julianas  reflections  of  tlie  year  before  on 
California  morals.  After  what  would  seem  ample  explanation  of  the 
bill  the  House  refused  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. ^ 

The  vote  on  the  Senate  amendment  stood  73  for,  and  :)7  against,  while 
71  did  not  vote.  Thus  tlie  "Act  granting  the  right  of  way-  to  ditch  and 
canal  owners"  became  the  first  national  mining  law.^ 

d.  Sutro  Tunnel  Bill.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  quietly, 
without  debate,  there  was  passed  between  June  5  and  July  25  a  piece  of 
special  legislation,  namely  "a  grant  to  Adolph  Sutro,  for  the  right  of 
way  and  other  privileges  to  aid  in  the  construction  (^f  a  draining  and 
exploring  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  Lode  iii  the  State  of  Nevada."^"  Sena- 
tor Stewart  was  president  of  the  company  for  which  the  Sutro  grairt 
waji^made,  and  he  was  probably  its  promoter,  although  Senator  Nye 

^Yaln.  Legal  Titles,  etc..  11. 
-House  Journal.  39th.  1st.  lOL'O. 

^Yalo.  Lif^n]  Titles  to  Minin??  Claims,  13;  House  Journal.  39th,  1st.  375.  388,  831. 

■•Yale.  L<-Kal  Title  to  Mininsr  Claims.  1:^. 

■•Conv:.  Globe.  39th,  1st,  part  5.  4022. 

"Confr.  Globe,  39th,  1st.  part  5.  4048. 

'ibid,  4ai'j, 

Mhid.  .1M54. 

^United  Slates  Statutes  at  Larpe,  XIV,  251-253;  King-.  Clarence.  X  Census,  XIV.  251. 
'"S»:-nate  .lournal.  -.ii^th.  1st,  491.  493,  5<;9,  850;  Convr.  Glubt-.  part  4-5.  39th.  1st.  2957,  2980,  3505,  4002; 
Cnttt'xl  States  Statutes  at  Larvre,  XIV.  242-3;  Sutro,  Adolph.  Sutro  Tunnel,  1S9.  190. 
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introduced  it.^  The  Comstock  Lode  "wa?  excepted  from  the  grant  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  were  recognized.  This  is  the  only  measure  in 
our  federal  legislation  which  provided  that  mines  henefited  by  a  drain 
tunnel  shouM  renumern te  the  tunnel  company.-  'i'he  Sutro  bill  Avas  the 
third  and  the  most  unusual  measure  enacted  for  tlie  State  of  Nevada  in 
tins  session,  and  its  parallelism  in  time  points  to  a  close  coimection  witli 
the  mining  Act.  It  became  a  law  on  July  25,  and  the  mining  Act 
became  a  statute  on  July  2(j.^ 

VIIT.  CoNCLrsioN 

A  combination  of  circumstances  Avhich  this  article  has  attempted  to 
make  clear  l)rouglit  Nevada  into  close  connection  with  federal  mining 
legislation.  These  circumstances  wo'e:  the  wealth  of  the  quartz  ndnes 
requiring  laws  r.ot  adopted  t(.>  pUu^ers;  the  desire  for  title  Avhich  grew 
out  of  quartz  mining,  and  the  good  fortune  of  having  as  Senator  a  miner 
and  lawyer,  Mr.  \Vm.  Stewart.  Nevada's  great  industry,  then  the  sole 
industry,  has  stamped  all  of  its  history.  If  Nevada  ever  was  to  touch 
national  life  and  action  it  must  be  thi-ougli  its  mines.  At  first,  while 
the  Comstock  proved  to  be  of  unmistakaijle  richness,  other  districts  were 
overrated  and  the  reports,  even  in  government  documents,  of  the  "Vast 
riches"  were  exagger;!ted.  These  glowing  accounts  of  mineral  wealth  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  W-.iv  with  its  great  puV)]ic  debt  combined  to  attract 
widespread  interest  to  the  mines.  Not  orily  the  Conistock,  but  other 
sections  of  Nevada,  were  advertised  in  tlie  East,  notably  the  Reese  River 
district  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  Statt- Some  scheme  of  revenue 
seemed  sure  to  be  enacted,  l)ut  it  was  averted  by  the  Pacific  Coast  dele- 
gation. Why  was  the  Act  not  a  general  code?  There  can  be  no  doulit 
but  that  quartz  mining  was  then  most  protital)le  and  likely'  to  be  legis- 
lated foi-.  Nevada  was  then  the  center  of  quartz  nrining.  The  law  was 
intended  to  ([uiet  agitation. 

Secondly,  quartz  mining  requires  large  expenditures  of  capital,  since 
the  mi!ies  last  for  years,  thus  demanding  a  perfect  title.  All  the  miners 
were  opposed  to  a  sale  at  auction,  but,  while  California  miners  wished 
no  title  but  the  possessory,  the  Nevada  miners,  on  account  of  the  quartz, 
desired  a  fee  title,  provided  vested  intert'Sts  were  protected.^  This  the 
authors  of  the  l)ill  realized  and  aimed  to  satisfy. 

In  th(3  third  place,  Nevada's  Congressmen  were  inq^ortant  factors. 
Henry  G.  \Vorthingi<^ii  was  an  efficient  representative  during  tlie 
sessions  of  18o4  and  ]SGo  and  Delos  R.  Ashley  during  the  later  ses>ions. 
Senator  Nye  retained  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  miner,  not  ^vishing 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  mines.  He  did  not  realize  the  necessity  for 
action  as  did  Senators  Stewart  and  Ct)nness  and  so  was  an  indifi'erent 
su[)porter  of  the  min/ing  bill.  Senator  Stewart's  services  to  Nevada 
have  been  mentioned  both  in  the  s;hort  sketch  of  his  life  and  in  the 

^The  statement,  that  Senator  Stesvart  was  president  of  the  company  is  made  with  some  reservaticni. 
since  the  only  authority  is  a  letter  from Nevada,"  printeti  in  the  DaiLij  Evening  Bulletin  of  San 
Francisco.  July  IG.  ISBG. 

-Uniteil  States  Statutes  at  Larp.e,  XIV.  213-3:  Labor,  John  J..  II,  851. 

•'United  States  Statutes  at  Larvre,  XIV,  242-3.  351-3. 

UUatchly,  A.,  Reese  River  Rcirion,  N.  Y..  lSt;7:  The  Silver  Mines  of  Nevada,  publish^-d  by  Wm.  C. 
Bryant  &  Co.,  N.  Y..  l^^tio;  Iliite!!,  Joiiu  S.,  The  Resources  of  California.  S.  F.,  lS(?..t. 

•'Stewart,  Wm.  M.,  sa;d:  "The  niiner  (quartz)  would  prize  fee-simple  title  above  all  else"  (0)n;r. 
Globe,  39th.  1st,  part  S.  32,  3G).  California  miners  considered  possessory  title  sutlicient  (Saci'amento 
Dailu  Union,  December  M.  l^u."),  January  12,  February  8.  1-t.  18GG). 
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body  of  this  article.  It  i.s  mainly  through  the  impress  of  his  personality 
that  the  influence  of  Nevada,  in  connection  with  its  rich  quartz  mines, 
^vas  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  national  mining  law  of  1S66. 
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GENERAL  IKTRODUCTION 

Relation  of  This  Thesis  to  Other  Historical  Investigations  in  Nevada. 

This  thesis,  dealing  with  the  nomenclature  of  tl)e  regions  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  Churchill,  Douglas,  Lyon,  Ormshy,  and  Storey 
Counties,  is  but  a  ])art  of  a  larger  investigation  outlined  by  Miss  W^ier 
for  history  students  whicli  will  eventually  cover  tlie  entire  State  of 
Nevada,  and  which  was  begun  b.v  Miss  Audrey  Oh.mert  last  3'ear  in  her 
paper  on  Washoe  County.  Tlie  thesis  this  year  is  divi<led  into  three 
sub-theses,  each  one  of  which  was  written  by  one  of  the  three  majors  in 
history  in  the  class  of  191L  Tlierc  is  but  one  general  iiitroduction  and 
one  conclusion,  and  in  these  we  state  our  purpose  had  in  common, 
explain  method  of  work,  and  summarize  the  results  of  the  entire 
investigation. 

Aims  of  This  Thesis. 

Three  aims  have  been  kept  in  view.  P^irst,  vre  have  sought  to  ol)tain, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  complete  lists  of  the  names  of  all  places  and  natural 
features  in  these  cuurities,  determining  also  their  location.  We  have 
included  in  these  lists  many  places  which  are  no  longer  to  he  found  on 
the  n:iaps  of  Nevada,  and  which,  a  decade  hence,  would  })roV»ably  be 
altogetlier  forgotten.  The  second  aim  has  l>een  to  ascertain  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  individual  names,  as  revealed  in  topography  or  early  his- 
tory of  the  locality.  In  this  way  many  intei-esting  records  have  been 
recovered  which  tlie  formal  history  of  tb.e  State  has  failed  to  preserve. 

The  third  aim,  and  the  most  important  one,  has  l>een  to  sef3k  for  the 
principles  of  nomenclature  which  have  regulated  the  bestowal  of  names 
in  this  State.  We  are  glad  as  students  of  the  University  of  Nevada  to 
do  this,  our  little  part,  toward  so  valuable  a  piece  of  work  whicli  will  in 
time  throw  great  light  upon  the  early  soci(^l');:ical  and  econoniic  condi- 
tK>ns  which  ol)tained  in  tliis  State  in  the  piiaicer  days. 

^This  thesis  was  written  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Wier  in  tlie  Der):xrtment  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Neva/ia,  11)10-1911,  and  wus  oflered  and  accepted  in  candidacy  for  the  degreeof  Bachelor 
of  Art's.    It  was  at  the  same  time  presented  to  the  Nevada  Historical  Society. 
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Systeni  Used:  Source  of  Material. 

The  system  followed  in  our  work  is  as  follows:  First,  we  searched 
through  the  three  histories  of  Xevada  and  such  files  of  old  newspapers 
as  were  accessi})le.  Xext  we  made  use  of  many  maps,  both  new  and 
old,  directories  and  gazetteers,  and  narrative  and  descriptive  works  such 
as  Mark  Twain's  "]v(jughing  It"  and  Dan  DeQuille's  "Big  Bonanza." 
Then  we  interviewed,  as  far  as  p>ossible,  xHoneers  from  the  various  sec- 
tions, or  younger  people  now  residents  there,  and  to  all  such  mentioned 
in  our  bibliograph}- we  owe  grateful  acknowledgment. 

Process  of  Elimination. 

In  the  original  list  made  were  many  names  which  were  doubtful  as  to 
location,  anil  thus  we  were  cc-mpelled  to  use  a  process  of  elimination  for 
those  places  found  to  be  outside  of  our  territory.  It  is  possible  that  a 
few  names  have  been  retained  which,  with  more  accurate  information, 
would  }]ave  been  discarded. 

Use  of  Comparative  Metliod. 

M'ith  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  names,  various  derivations  for 
the  same  place  have  \yjen  suggested  by  our  informants.  This  made 
necessary  investigation  of  the  topograi)hical  features  and  history  of  the 
place  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  most  plausible  explanation.  Sometimes 
we  have  })een  compelled  to  have  reference  to  works  on  general  United 
States  history',  geograjjliical  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias. 

System  of  Classification. 

In  the  work  of  classification  we  have  agreed  upon  a  scheme  which  is 
not  ideal,  but  which  seemed  to  meet  most  nearly  the  practical  condi- 
tions. We  liave  grouped  the  names  under  three  general  headings.  The 
first  class  embraces  thosf  descriptive  of  natural  cliaracteristics,  such  as 
Glenbrook,  Lakeview,  Cienr  Creek,  etc.  The  second  class  includes  thost? 
names  wliich  were  given  because  of  some  history-  connected  with  the 
place  and  divided  into  early  history  other  than  Indian;  aboriginal  or 
Indian;  association  vith  another  place;  and  association  in  time  with 
some  great  man.  The  third  class  we  have  called  artificial,  and  in  tliis 
group  we  have  Y>laced  son:ie  names  which  miglit  have  l)een  classified 
elsewhere  had  we  more  accurate  information  concerning  them.  Within 
each  group  and  subgroup  above  mentioned  we  have  made  two  headings — 
one  for  settlements  and  other  artificial  places,  which  on  the  United 
States  topographical  n-iaps  are  called  '^cultural";  the  other  heading  is 
for  natural  features  such  as  mountains  and  rivers. 

Difficulties  in  Obtaining  Material. 

In  our  work  of  investigation  we  have  encountered  many  difficulties. 
Material  has  at  all  times  been  difficult  to  obtain.  Comparatively  little 
has  been  printed  upon  Xevada,  and  many  inaccuracies  exist  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  Static  it  would  seem  tliat  even  today  complete  and 
accurate  maps  do  not  exist,  and  even  the  most  modern  maps  disagree 
with  respect  to  the  inforn}ation  given.  An  adequate  knowledge  of  tlic 
geography  and  topography  of  the  country  is  therefore  rlifiicult  to  obtain 
atul,  where  the  distances  are  S(^  great,  it  is  impossible  to  travel  over  it  to 
obtain  the  information  at  first  hand. 
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Places  Which  Have  Vanished  from  the  Map. 

^\'ith  regard  to  plaoe.-^  wliich  have  vanished  from  the  maps,  the  diffi- 
culties were  greater  still.  Many  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  written 
and  answers  have  been  r^^ceived  usunlly,  although  sometimes  tardily. 
But  the  information  thus  gained  has  been  much  more  incomplete  than 
it  would  have  been  had  wc  been  able  to  see  and  talk  i)ers(mally  with 
the  pioneers.  In  some  instances  the  place  has  been  entirely  forgotten. 
One  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  Quick's  Valley,  which  is  mentioned 
in  an  old  mining  record  at  Carson  Cit}'.  From  the  description  we  may 
infer  that  it  lay  between  Elagle  Valley  proper  and  Washoe  Valley,  but 
where  it  was  or  how  it  received  its  name  remains  a  mystery. 

Wc  realize  that  the  vrork,  bulky  as  it  seems,  is  still  incomplete;  errors 
have  no  doubt  crept  in,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  for  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions from  those  who  lived  through  the  earl.y  days  in  Nevada. 

Other  Difficulties:  Acknowledgment  of  Assistance. 

The  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one,  for  other  reasons  than  the  lack  of 
historical  material.  Ve  have  had  to  deal  with  names  from  other  lan- 
guages, Indian  and  European,  and  in  this  we  have  received  valuable 
assistance  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Oliver  of  the  Wadsworth  Indian  School,  and 
from  Professor  de  Laguna  of  the  French  Departmeiit  of  the  University. 
Our  last  great  difficulty  has  been  in  ax>plying  the  historical  method  to 
our  study  so  as  to  translate  accurately  and  expressively  the  results  into 
summaries  which  shall  make  the  work  of  practical  value.  Ofttimes  in 
this,  as  in  other  stages  of  the  work,  we  became  discouraged  and  would 
have  abandoned  the  task  had  it  not  been  for  the  encouragement  of  Miss 
Wier,  to  whom  we  owe  not  only  our  inspiration,  but  also  the  plan  of 
classification  and  much  of  the  detailed  information  here  used. 

PAIIT  I 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NOMENCLATURE  IN  CHURCHILL  COUNTY 

By  Vera  E.  Hasch 
SyJla'biis 

I.  Chaicactf.r  of  Territoky  Covered  by  This  Sue-Thesis. 

II.  Names  Descriptive  of  Natcral  CiiARArrERisTics  : 

1.  Cultural  Features:  Centervillc;  Clialk  ^yclI<^:  Cold  Sprinc:^;  Cot- 
tonwood ;  Cressid :  Desert ;  Desert  Crystal  Salt  Works :  Desert  \Vell ; 
East  Gate;  Fairview;  Falais;  Hot  Springs;  La  Plata;  Middle  Gate; 
Mirage;  ^kfountain  Wells;  .Mountain  Wells  Distriet;  New  Pass  Dlstri^•t; 
Nickel;  liiver  Bed  iStatioii ;  Salinas;  Sand  S[)rings ;  Sink  Station;  Still- 
water; Upper  Sink  Crossing;  West  Gate;  White  Cloud  City;  White 
Plains:  White  Bock  House;  Willowtow ji.  or  The  Willows. 

2.  yatural  rcatures:  \\\^i\\\Vh\t;  Bi- Soda  Bake;  Cherry  Creek  ;  Des- 
ert Mountains;  I)ry  Lake;  Fairview  A'alley  and  ^lonntains;  Forty-Mile 
Desert;  New  Biver;  Old  Biver;  Battlesnake  tlill;  Sagehen  Creek  aud 
Valley;  Salt  Valley;  Salt  Marsh  Valley ;  Silver  Mill  Bange ;  Slate  Peak  ; 
Si>ring  Creek ;  Stillwater  Slon.ixh;  I'wenty-six-Mile  Desert;  Twenty-live- 
Mile  Desert;  White  Clond  Canyon. 
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III.  NaMKS  of  HiSTOKlCAL  Ox:lGIN  : 

1.  Derived  from  Pioneer  History: 

a.  Cultural  Features: 

(1)  Xame'l  for  Persons  :  Alnn  ;  Bernice:  P>isby's ;  Boyer ;  Brown's; 
Coates's  Well ;  Coppereid  ;  Fallon  ;  Healy  ;  Hill  or  Hill's  Station  ;  Leeto  ; 
Leeteville;  Mairee  Station;  Murpliy's  Station;  Old  Coy  Station;  Ked- 
man  Station;  Shoshone  Station;  Sturdevant  Station. 

(2)  Named  for  Incidents:  Eagle  Salt  Works;  Eagleville;  Pony 
Road;  Kagtov.n;  Soldier's  Springs ;  The  Wild-Cat. 

b.  Natural  Features: 

(1)  Named  for  Persons:  Carson  Lake;  Carson  Sink;  Carson  Sink 
Range;  Carson  Slongh ;  Edwards's  Creek  and  Valley;  Head  ley's  Creek; 
Humboldt  Lake;  Humboldt  Mountains;  Humboldt  River;  Humboldt 
Slough;  Humboldt  Salt  Marsh;  Job's  Peak;  Nightengale  Mountains; 
Shoshone  Creek  ;  Shoshone  Range. 

(2)  Named  for  Incidents :  Eagle  Creek  ;  Eagle  Springs. 

2.  Derived  from  Indian  History : 

a.  Cultural  Features:  Mahala. 

b.  Xatural  Features:  Desatoya  Range;  Sedaye  Mountains;  Sinkavata 
Plills. 

3.  Derived  from  Association  with  Another  I*hice : 

a.  Cultural  Features:  Alpine;  Clan  Alpine;  Clan  Alpine  Mill  District; 
Nor t ham  ;  Jessup. 

b.  Xatural  Features:  Clan  Alpine  ^Mountains ;   Dun  Glen  Mountains; 
New  Virginia  Mountains. 

4.  Derived  from  Association  ui  Time  with  Some  Noted  Man  :  _ 

a.  Cultural  Features:  Churchill  County;  Hazen. 

b.  Xatural  Features:  Grant's  I*eak. 

IV.  Names  of  Artificial  ORTGI^• — Summary  for  Ciixtrchili,  County. 

1.  Augusta  Range;  Hercules;  Osobb  Valley;  Pluxley ;  ^larsala  ;  Mas- 
sie;  Ocahi ;  Paran ;  Patna ;  Upsal ;  Victor;  Wonder;  Zelda. 

2.  Sununary  for  Churchill  County. 

CHAPTER  I 

CHARACTER  OF  TERRITORY  COVERED  BY  THIS  SUB-THESIS 

The  territory  covered  in  my  special  investigation  is  Churchill  County. 
It  is  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  State  of  Nevada  and  has  an  area  of 
about  4,852  square  miles. ^  Tlie  siu'face  of  tlie  country  is  occupied  by 
mountains  and  and  phiins  in  which  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  -water  and 
timber.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rain  and  snow  and  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmospliere  and  soil,  the  evaporation  and  absorption  is 
extraordinar}'.  At  different  places  in  the  county  there  are  mud  lakes 
and  alkali  tlats.  During  the  wet  season  these  swell  to  wide  lakes,  and 
when  the  basin  is  only  moderately  wet,  these  places  are  still  impassable 
because  of  their  miry  condition ,  l>ut  when  dry  the  surface  is  covered  with 
alkali  or  salt.  Several  of  tliese  flats  are  of  great  value  because  of  their 
chemical  deposits.-  Until  ver\^  recenth%  Churchill  County  had  a  very 
small  population,  and  even  n.r)w  it  is  not  large.  Farming  is  not  very 
profitable  because  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  mining  furnishes  the 
chief  occupation.^ 

'Li pp.  Ga7.  89*'. 
-AnK-el,  Nev.  3.3y. 

-'Note  by  Secretary:  Since  the  introduction  of  the  government  irrigation  system  Churchill  County 
hns  t^ecome  noteil  for  its  at? ricultural  priniucts. 
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CHAPTER  II 

NAMES  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  NATURAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Centcrville. 

Tlie  cultural  features  in  this  class  begin  with  Centcrville,  which  is  a 
small  town  about  2  miles  west  of  the  old  town  of  Kagtown,  which  is 
now  known  as  Leeteville.^  It  was  probably  named  because  of  being  at 
the  fork  of  the  two  roads  and  a  central  meeting  place  from  other  towns. 

Chalk  Wells. 

Chalk  Wells  was  a  station  consisting  of  a  well  on  the  road  leading 
from  West  Gate  to  lone  and  in  tlie  southeastern  ])art  of  the  county.  It- 
was  so  named  from  the  white  and  chalkj^  character  of  the  rocks  which 
surround  the  place. ^ 

Cold  Springs. 

Cold  Springs  is  a  station  on  the  old  Overland  road  about  15  miles  east 
of  West  Gate.  It  \vas  named  from  a  cold  stream  of  water  which  flows 
from  the  mountain  at  the  base  of  which  the  station  was  located.^ 

Cottonwood. 

Cottonwood,  later  called  Nickel,  was  so  named  because  of  a  grove  of 
Cottonwood  trees.  The  station  was  built  by  -Mr.  Dal  Hudson,"*  In  the  early 
days  lumber  was  hauled  from  this  place  to  Ragtown  and  Wadsworth.^ 

Cressid. 

Cressid  is  a  station  on  tlie  Central  Pacific  Railroad  northeast  of  White 
Plains,  not  far  from  Humboldt  Lake.^  It  is  a  mythical  name,  a  synonym 
for  faithlessness,  and  was  so  called  because  of  the  character  of  the  country. 
Desert. 

Desert  is  a  station  on  the  old  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
between  Wadsworth  and  Brown's."  It  was  probably  named  because  of 
its  being  a  station  on  the  desert. 

Desert  Crystal  Salt  Works. 

The  Desert  Crystal  Salt  M\:)rks  are  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  are  near  White  Plains  Station.^  The^^  were  so  named  because  of 
being  in  the  desert  and  the  salt  forming  in  such  large  crystals. 

Desert  Wells. 

Desert  \Wdis  is  at  Sand  Spring  about  30  miles  southeast  of  Fallon. 
The  well  contains  brackish  water. It  probably  received  its  name  in 
the  same  way  as  Desert. 

East  Gate. 

East  Gate  is  about  4  miles  east  of  West  Gate,  and  was  the  first  station 
after  Sand  Springs  on  the  old  Overland  road.  The  mountains  come 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  pass  into  the  valley  and  thus  it  was 
named. ^'^    It  is  about  61  miles  southeast  of  Fallon. 

^Authority  of  W.  C.  Grimes.  -Ibid. 

•^Authority  of  Mr.  Lem  Allen  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes. 

••Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 

-^Anpel,  Nov.  36.5. 

«Woher  Map.  1910. 

'Nev.  Gaz.  1907-8. 

f^Authority  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Lcete. 

''Authority  of  Judtre  Benj.  Curler:  it  was  a  great  place  at  the  time  of  the  Austin  excitement, 
"'Authority  of  Judpre  Benj.  Curler. 
^^Nev,  Gaz.  miS. 
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raiiviev/. 

Fairview  is  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  about  40  miles 
from  Fallon.^  It  was  a  stage  station  in  the  early  days.-  There  are  also 
a  valley  and  mountains  hy  this  nainc  and  the  town  seems  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  these. 

Falais. 

Falais  is  a  railroad  station  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific.  The 
name  is  probably  'a  corruption  of  Falaise,  which  in  France  is  the  name 
of  a  town  situated  on  a  rocky  precipice.^ 

Hot  Springs. 

There  seems  to  be  two  places  known  as  Hot  Springs  in  Churchill 
County.  An  old  map  of  1878  locates  one  of  these  stations  just  east  of 
Salt  Flat  in  north  central  Cluirchill  County.  On  the  same  map  is 
sljown  another  Flot  vSprings  on  the  old  emigrant  road  across  northwest 
Churchill.*  This  is  the  one  which  was  on  the  old  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific.    Both  derive  their  name  from  the  springs.-^ 

La  Plata. 

Fa  Plata  was  a  small  n:iining  town  and  at  one  time  was  the  count^^- 
seat  of  Churchill  County;  it  was  in  the  Mountain  AA'ells  IMining  District 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Carson  Sink  Pvange  and  fronting  Salt  ^^alley.'' 
La  I- lata  means  "the  place  of  silver"  and  the  name  was  given  because  of 
the  silver  mines  located  there. 

Middle  Gate. 

^Middle  Gate  is  a  station  40  miles  east  of  Carson  Lake,  on  the  road 
from  Virginia  to  tlie  Reese  River  mines  via  Twenty-six-Mile  Desert." 
It  very  probabl^^  got  its  name  in  the  same  way  as  East  and  West  Gate. 

Mirage. 

Mirage  is  a  station  on  the  old  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road.^   It  was  probably  named  because  of  a  mirage  seen  at  this  place. 

Mountain  Wells. 

Mountain  Wells  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Carson  Sink  Range, 
sometimes  called  Dun  Grlen  Range,  and  is  15  miles  southeast  of  Still- 
water. It  was  so  named  on  account  of  being  near  the  south  summit  of 
the  mountains.^ 

Moimtain  Wells  District. 

Mountain  Wells  District  is  a  mining  district  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Carson  Sink  Range  and  is  fronted  by  Salt  Valley.  A  large  number  of 
claiuiS  were  located  there  in  1863-4.^^  It  was  so  named  because  of  the 
well  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain." 

iNev.  Gaz.  1907-8. 
-Nev.  Direct.  lS6:i,  S. 
^Lipp.  Gaz.  1157. 
•iMap  of  1873. 

^Authority  of  Judpe  Henj.  Curlor. 
''Angel,  Nev.  366. 
'Nev.  Direct.  18C3.  8. 

'^A  map  made  in  187S  shows  a  Lake  Miracre  in  the  northwest  part  of  Humboldt  Sink  on  the  old 
emirrrant  road. 

"Authority  of  Mr.  Lem  Allen  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes. 
l"Anjrel  Nev.  36G. 

1' Authority  of  Mr.  Lem  Allen  and  Mr.  V/.  C.  Grimes. 
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New  Pass  District. 

The  New  Pass  District  is  a  mining  di.strict  in  the  Slioshone  Range. 
It  is  about  30  miles  west  of  Austin.  It  was  so  named  because  of  the 
pass  tlirough  the  mountains.    The  district  is  now  abandoned.^ 

Nickel. 

Nickel  is  a  place  on  the  eastern  side  of  ITumboldt  Salt  ]\Iarsh,  about 
13  miles  south  of  Lovelock.  It  was  so  named  because  of  the  nickel 
mines  there.-    It  was  formerly  called  Cottonwood. 

River  Bed  Station. 

River  Bed  Station  was  on  the  road  from  Virginia  City  to  the  Reese 
River  mines  via  Twenty-si x-Mile  Desert.^  It  v^as  probably  named  for 
being  built  by  an  old  river  bed,  presumablj-  the  Carson. 

Salinas. 

Salinas  was  probably  named  because  it  was  a  short  and  popular 
name,  there  being  many  such  in  the  United  States.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Bancroft  as  a  settlement  of  Clmrchill  County.'^ 

Sand  Springs. 

Sand  Springs  is  15  miles  east  of  Carson  Lake  and  25  miles  west  of 
Middle  Gate  on  the  old  road  from  Virginia  to  the  Reese  River  mines. ^ 
The  station  was  located  near  a  mountain  of  pure  wliite  sand  about  3 
miles  long,  one-half  mile  wide,  and  about  1,500  feet  high,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  be  geyserous  in  origin.  Even  now  a  rumbling  sound  may 
be  heard  at  times.  Springs  have  broken  out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
hence  its  name.^ 

Sink  Station. 

Sink  Station  is  located  on  the  upper  Carson  Sink,  and  was  named 
because  of  its  location.    It  was  abandoned  about  1861." 

Stillwater, 

Stillwater  is  about  15  miles  from  Fallon  and  was  once  the  county^- 
seat.  It  was  first  a  station  for  the  Overland  Stage  Company.^  The 
town  was  built  near  a  large,  deep  slough  in  which  there  was  always  a 
large  amount  of  stagnant  water,  hence  the  name.^ 

The  Upper  Sink  Crossing. 

Tlie  L^pper  Sink  Crossing  was  on  Old  River.  A  t<^ll  bridge  was  kept 
there^°  and  the  name  was  chosen  because  of  the  location. 

'AnKel.  Nev.  3Bn. 

-Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes. 

■*Nev.  Direct.  1S63.  8. 

^Banc.  Nev.  262. 

•"'Nev.  Direct.  1S63. 

"C.  W.  Kinney,  Nevada  Directory  1S64-5,  38-9,  says  that  one-half  mile  from  Sand  Sprinsrs  are  l.SOO 
acres  of  salt  field?.,  which  even  in  those  days  were  beinR  workwl.  Mi-.  P,.  F.  Leete  says  that  at  one 
time  camels  w  ere  imported  into  Nevada  by  the  Cover;. ment  and  v,ei  «>  used  by  Mr.  Sharon  to  carry 
salt  from  Sand  Sprinirs  to  Empire;  but  that  when  his  own  salt  works  oi)ened  up  both  Sand  Sprinisrs 
and  the  camels  died.  However,  these  mines  have  |>een  opened  up  aprain  recently  by  a  company  in 
which  ilr.  Kinney  is  interested. 

^Authority  of  Judj^e  Fienj.  Curler. 

**An>fel.  Nev.  364. 

^Authority  of  Judge  Benj.  Curler. 

"*Angel,  Nev.  301. 
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West  Gate. 

We.  1  Gate  is  -1  miles  ^vest  of  East  Gate  and  was  named  for  the  sanie 
reason  that  lilast  Gate  ^Yas.■^ 

Wliite  Cloud  City. 

White  Cloud  City  is  in  the  Desert  ^Mountains  just  east  of  Humboldt- 
Carson  Sink.^  It  was  named  from  White  Cioud  Canyon,^  but  just  wl>y 
the  canyon  was  so  named  I  do  not  know. 

White  Plains.  '  ]       "   '^  I  l^^a 

\\liite  Plains  is  a  small  jjostoffice  in  the  northwestern  pa-rt  of  the 
county,  40  miles  7iorth  of  Fallon  and  5  miles  from  the  Central  Pacific 
Pailroad.'^  It  is  a  valley  covered  with  soda,  hence  the  reason  for  its 
namc.^ 

White  Rock  House. 

White  Rock  House  was  a  lone  house  on  the  old  emigrant  road,  which 
was  used  as  a  station  and  watering  place.  It  was  about  6  miles  east  of 
East  Gate.  It  was  so  named  because  the  house  was  cut  out  of  soft, 
white  rock.^ 

Willowtown. 

The  \^'illows,  or  ^\'illowtown,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  4  miles  west 
of  Ragtown,  or  Leeteville,  and  was  so  named  because  of  the  quantity' 
of  willows  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  river. ^ 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  deals  with  the  natural  features  named 
for  natural  characteristics. 

Alkali  Flat. 

Alkali  Flat  is  shown  on  a  map  issued  in  190S,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county  with  the  railroad  skirling  the  northern  side  at  Ilazen.  The 
reason  for  the  name  is  very  evident.^ 

Big  Soda  Lake. 

Big  JSoda  Lake  is  situated  about  4  miles  northeast  of  Leeteville.  It 
was  named  because  of  the  soda  tliat  was  made  from  the  waters  of  the 
lake.^  It  was  discovered  by  Asa  L.  Kenyon  in  1855  and  consists  of 
about  seventy-live  acres  of  land  below  the  general  level.  It  is  also 
called  >sevada  Soda  Lake.^" 
Cherry  Creek. 

Cherry  Creek  runs  through  a  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clan 
Alpine  Mountains'^  and  flows  into  Dry  Lake.^"  It  was  so  named  because 
of  tliis  valley,'' v\hich,  in  its  turn,  was  probably  named  because  of  a 
quantity  of  w  Wd  cherry  trees. 

^Authority  of  Judi-re  Bonj.  Curler. 
-Map  of  1878. 

■'Authoi-ity  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimt's. 
•*Nev.  Gaz.  1907-8,  7fi8. 
-'.\uthority  of  Jiui^re  R«^nj.  Curler. 
^Authority  of  JuciRf  Rt-nj.  Curler. 
"Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes. 

■^There  is  another  and  larvrer  Mat  just  southwefrt.  of  Carson  STntc.  - 
^Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes  and  .Mr.  Lem  Allen. 
^"Anfrel.  Nev.:.o:i. 

1 'Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Gnnies  and  .Mr.  Lem  Alien. 
1 -.Map  of  lOOS. 

^■"'Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes  and  Mr.  Lem  Alien. 
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Desert  X.Iountains. 

Thii  Desert.  Mountains  are  in  the  sonthwestern  corner  of  the  county,^ 
and  v/ere  so  called  because  nothing  g^o^YS  on  them. 

Dry  Lake. 

Dry  Lake  is  shovrn  on  a  map  of  190S  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
It  was  probably  named  because  of  the  scarcit^^  of  water  there  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

Fair  view  Valley. 

Fairview  A^alley  is  ah>out  4  miles  west  of  West  Gate,  and  was  named, 
we  are  told,  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  valley.^ 

Pairview  Mountains. 

Fairview  Mountains  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley."  They  seem 
to  have  been  named  from  the  valley,  but  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Forty-Mile  Desert. 

The  Forty-}^file  Desert  is  partly  in  Churchill  County  and  partly  in 
Humboldt.  It  is  in  the  Humboldt  Sink,"^  and  was  named  because  of  the 
length  of  the  desert. 

New  Kiver  and  Old  River. 

Xew  River  and  Old  River  v/ere  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  Carson  River 
in  January,  1862.  Before  this  the  waters  of  the  Carson  emptied  into  the 
Upper  Sink  and  passed  through  Carson  and  Stillwater  Sloughs  into  the 
Lower  Sink.  The  dry  river  bed  through  which  Old  River  now  Hows 
could  be  seen  plainly  in  1861,  but  after  tliis  flood  it  was  no  more.  The 
same  flood  also  cut  the  channel  where  New  River  now  runs  past  the  west 
side  of  the  town  of  Stillwater.^ 

Battlesnako  Hill. 

Rattlesnake  Hill  is  very  close  to  Fallon,^  and  was  probably  named 
because  of  the  numbf^r  of  snakes  tiiere. 

Sagehen  Creek  and  Valley. 

Sagehen  Creek  and  Sagehen  Valley,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Churchill  County,"  were  no  doubt  named  for  the  sagehens,  which  are 
found  there  in  abundance. 

Salt  Valley. 

Salt  Valley  fronts  the  old  town  of  La  Plata  in  Carson  Sink  Range. ^ 
It  was  so  named  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  salt  taken  from  liere 
each  year. 

Salt  Marsh  Valley. 

On  the  map  of  Nevada  made  in  190S,  there  is  shown  a  valley  named 
Salt  Marsh  Valley.  It  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county 
just  east  of  Humboldt  Salt  Marsh  and  west  of  Clan  Alpine  Range. ^  It 
was  so  named  because  of  the  marsh  near  by. 

^Top.  Map  (Carson  Sink  Quad  ran  trie ). 

-Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes  and  Mr.  Lem  Allen. 

:«Ibid. 

■*Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davia. 
^Anjrel.  Nev.  361. 

•'Top.  Map  (Carson  Sink  Qu.Mdranple) . 
"Top.  Map  (VVadsworth  Sheet). 
'"'AnKfl.  Nev.  3*:;6. 
"Gov.  Map,  1908. 
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Silver  Hill  Kange. 

Silver  liiii  Range  lies  east  of  Stillwater. ^  The  I.  X.L.  Mining  Dis- 
trict was  in  tliis  range,-  hence  the  name  may  be  surmised  to  come  from 
the  ore  extracted. 

Slate  Peak. 

Slate  Peak  is  in  the  Sinkavata  Hills  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  county.^    It  was  doubtless  named  from  the  geological  formation. 

Spring  Creek. 

Spring  Creek  2^ises  in  the  Clan  Alpine  Range  and  flows  northwest  into 
Humboldt  Salt  Marsh,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county.*  It  was 
named  becansc  it  originated  from  a  spring. 

Stillwater  Sloiigli. 

Stillwater  Slough  is  ^ve'it  of  the  town  of  Stillwater  near  Murphy's 
Station.  \Vm.  ^luri)hy  irrigated  his  farm  from  this  slough.'^  It  was 
named  because  of  the  sluggishness  of  its  water. 

Twenty-Six-Mile  Desert. 

Twenty-six-^file  Desert  is  a  stretch  of  desert  26  miles  long.  It  extends 
eastward  tu  iiagtown.  On  some  of  the  old  maps  it  is  marked  "Twent}"- 
five-Mile  Desert." 

White  Cloud  Canyon. 

White  Cloud  Canyon  is  near  White  Plains  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  county.  It  v^'as  ])robably  named  because  of  the  character  of  the 
country.^ 

CHAPTER  III 

NAMES  OF  HISTORICAL  OIIIGIN 

I  have  treated  in  this  chapter  those  cultural  places  named  for  persons 
who  were  connected  witli  the  pioneer  history  of  the  x^lace. 

Alan. 

Alan  is  a  station  mentioned  in  Bancroft's  History,' and  is  shown  on 
the  map  of  1S78  just  south  of  Carson  Lake  on  the  road  skirting  the 
lake.  No  further  information  could  be  obtained.  The  name  is  prob- 
ably that  of  some  early  settler.^ 

Bernice. 

Bernice  is  a  mining  camp  in  tlie  Clan  Alpine  range  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  It  was  probably  named  for  some  miner's  sweet- 
heart.^ 

Bisby's. 

Bisby's  was  a  station  on  tlie  road  from  \'irginia  to  the  Reese  River 
mines  via  the  Twenty-si x-Mile  desert.  It  was  42  miles  from  Virginia 
and  was  pro!)ably  named  for  the  owner  of  the  station. 

^Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C,  Gnm«^t5  and  Mr.  Lem  Allen. 
-Angel.  Nev.  3G-1, 
3Weber  Maj),  lylO. 
^Gov.  Map,  ISOS. 
^Anjrt'l.  Nev.  o-'^. 

f'Whire  Canyor.  is  nt^ar  White  JMain.s  and  is  probably  the  same  as  White  Cloud  Canyon,  or,  if  not, 
it  no  doubt  tor-k  its  aarne  fur  the  satiie  rousori. 
"Banc.  Nev.  261. 

'^Alan  is  an(*ther  spelling  for  ATu'n. 
^Authority  of  .Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes. 
I'jNev.  Direct.  1S63,  8. 
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Boyer. 

Boyer  is  a  siiioll  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  50  miles 
southeast  of  Lovelock.  It  was  named  from  A,  Boyer,  the  postmaster  of 
the  place. ^ 

Brown's. 

Brown's  Station  is  a  famous  old  station  on  the  Overland  stage  route 
and  later  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific.  It  was  named  for  the 
proprietor  of  the  place. 

Coates's  Well. 

Coates's  Well  was  a  station  and  watering  place  on  the  road  to  Austin 
12  miles  from  Fort  Churchill  and  18  miles  from  Carson  Lake.^  It  was 
owned  hy  a  man  named  Coates,  hence  the  name.^ 

Coppereid. 

Coppereid  is  in  the  Stillwater  Mountains  east  of  Carson  Sink.*  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  combination  of  copper  and  Reid  for  John  T. 
Reid,  who  is  interested  in  carrying  on  large  exploration  works  in  the 
copper  mines  at  that  point.'' 

rallon. 

Fallon  is  the  county-seat  of  Churchill  County  on  a  branch  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  50  miles  east  of  Reno^  and  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Saint  Clair.  It  was  named  for  Mr.  M.  Fallon,  who  owned  a 
ranch  on  which  a  portion  of  the  town  now  stands." 

Healey. 

Healey  is  a  postoffice  in  the  Clan  Alpine  Range  on  the  east  side  of 
Dry  Lake.  It  was  named  for  a  Mr.  Healey,  who  owned  a  ranch  near 
there. ^ 

Hill. 

Hill,  or  Hill's  Station  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  11  miles  southeast 
of  Fallon^  on  the  old  emigrant  road.-^^  It  was  named  for  W'm.  Hill,  who 
kept  the  Hill  or  Slough  Ranch. 

Leete. 

Leete  is  a  country  postoffice  town  with  a  population  of  about  twenty 
people,  some  27  miles  northwest  of  Fallon.  Here  is  situated  the  Eagle 
Salt  Works  owned  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Leete, and  it  was  for  him  the  town  was 
named.-^'^ 

Leeteville. 

Leeteville  is  a  postoffice  10  miles  west  of  Fallon.^"*    It  was  known  to 

iNev.  Gaz.  iy07-8.  299. 

-Nev.  Direct.  1863,  8. 

•'Authority  of  Judpfe  Denj.  Curler. 

Mbid. 

■''Authority  of  Mr.  John  T.  Reid  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Sain. 
''Nev.  Gaz.  1907 -S.  377. 
"Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes, 
nbid. 

^*Nev.  Gaz.  1S07-S.  4.S6. 
^"Authority  Judvre  Benj.  Curler. 

^'Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes  and  Lem  Allen:  Mr.  Hill  is  now  livinsJr  in  Germany;  Hill  Station 
v.-as  formerly  called  Slouprh  Station  from  bcin«  near  one  of  the  many  slouj^hs  of  Churchill  County. 
This  sloui,rh  drained  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Sink  into  the  Lower  Sink  of  the  Carson. 

'■-Nev.  Gaz.  1907-8.  496. 

l-'Authority  of  Mr.  Yi.  F.  Leete. 

'■'Xev,  Gaz.  1907-8.  497. 
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old  settlers  as  Ixagtovv'n,  but  was  later  named  for  i\[r.  James  Leete,  who 
lived  there. ^ 

Ma  gee  Station. 

?.Iagee  has  for  its  postoffice  Saint  Clnir,  to  which  place  it  is  very  near. 
It  ^vas  named  for  William  ^NFagee,  one  of  the  principal  residents  there. ^ 

Murphy's  Station. 

iMnrphy's  StLition,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  Murphy  and  John- 
son's Station,  was  located  9  miles  from  the  slough  of  the  Humboldt  and 
1  Tnile  from  the  foot  of  Humboldt  Lake.^  On  the  old  1878  map  it  is 
shown  just  north  of  Humboldt  Sink.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  station. 

Old  Cox  Station. 

Old  Cox  Station  is  southeast  of  Carson  Lake  near  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  county  and  on  the  road  to  Esmeralda."^  It  was  probably 
named  for  the  proprietor. 

Redman  Station. 

Redman -Station  was  named  for  Ellen  Redman,  who  with  others  con- 
structed a  briilge  across  Carson  Slough  in  18G3.    Toll  was  here  charged.^ 

.  Shoshone  Springs. 

Shoshone  Springs  is  mentioned  by  Bancroft  as  a  settlement  of 
Churchill  Coinity.^  It  is  located  on  the  road  leading  from  Healey's 
Ranch  to  Bernice  and  vras  named  for  the  Shoshone  tribe  of  Indians. 

Stiirdevant  Station. 

Sturdevant  Station  is  near  Hazen  on  the  wagon  road  leading  from 
Wadsworth  to  Lceteville.  It  vras  named  for  Mr.  Sturdevant,  who  built 
and  wa-  the  first  ])n)prietor  of  the  place. ^ 

In  the  grou])  of  pioneer  naniob  are  six  whicli  were  chosen  because  of 
incidents. 

Eagle  Salt  Works. 

The  Eagle  Salt  Works  are  situated  at  Leete  and  were  so  named 
because  of  an  eagle's  nest  found  there. '-^ 

Eagleville. 

Eagle\'ille  is  a  village  iiear  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  county, 
52  miles  from  Knllop. It,  no  doubt,  took  its  name  from  an  eagle  just 
as  did  Eagle  Salt  Works,  etc. 

Pony  Road. 

Pony  Road  v;as  named  froni  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  the  riders  of 
the  i)ony  expre-.-,  carrying  letters  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Sacra- 
mento.^^   T>emuel  Alien's  st^Uion  of  Wildcat  was  on  the  road." 

,       ^Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grinds  and  Mr.  Lem  Allen. 
/        -Anprel.  Nev.  6G3. 
/  ^Nev.  Direct.  18^2.  13. 


•*WehK;r  Map  of  IJlO. 
•^Anpel.  Nev.  3t>l. 
'■Banc.  Nev.  262. 

"Authority  of  Mr.  V,'.  C.  Griinos. 

•"^Authority  of  Mr.  Lem  AHe.-i  ar.d  .Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes. 
"Authority  of  Mr.  l?.  F.  Leete. 
'"Weber  Map  ui  I'JVk 

^1  Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Griinei  niul  Mr.  Lem  Allen. 
^-AriKel,  Nev.  307. 
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Kagtown. 

Ragtowii,  which  is  now  Leetevillc,  is  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley.  There  are  three  reasons  which  I  have  heard  for  so  naming  the 
place.    The  most  tenal^le  one  is  thnt  the  windows  were  stuffed  with  rags.-^ 

Soldier's  Springs". 

Soldier's  Spring  Pass  is  given  on  the  map  of  1878  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  coun.ty,  and  is  evidently  the  same  place  as  that  mentioned 
by  Bancroft  as  Soldier's  Springs  settlement.^  We  are  compelled  to  guess 
as  to  the  reasoi\  for  the  name.  It  is  probable  that  the  troops  stopped 
here  some  time  on  their  way  through  the  State. 
Wildcat. 

The  "AVildcat"  was  a  station  on  the  Pony  Road  kept  by  Cranston' 
Allen.  It  was  so  named  because  of  the  fact  that  there  were  a  great 
man^-  wildcats  in  that  vicinity.*^ 

The  enumeration  of  natural  features  named  for  pioneers  begins  with — 
Carson  Lake. 

Carson  Lake,  which  is  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  county,  is  of  an 
irregular  shape  like  Humboldt  Lake  and  its  waters  are  alkaline.  It  was 
named  hy  Fremont  at  the  same  time  Carson  River  was  named.* 

Carson  Sink. 

Carson  Sink  is  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  county,  just  w^est  of 
Coppereid.    It  took  its  name  from  the  Carson  River. 

Carson  Sink  Range. 

Carson  Sink  Range  is  sometinies  called  Dun  Glen  Range  and  contains 
Job's  Peak.  It  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  central  part 
of  the  county,  and  is  one  of  the  ]>rincipal  ranges  of  the  county.^ 

Carson  Siongh. 

Carson  Slough  is  another  name  for  the  place  where  the  river  loses 
itself.    A  toll  bridge  was  built  across  it  in  1862.^^ 

Edwards's  Creek  and  Valley. 

lidwards's  Creek  and  Edwards's  Creek  Valley,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county,  were  proljabh-  so  named  because  of  a  man  of  that  name 
living  there.  The  Alpine  Range  of  mountains  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valle3'.  The  place  was  named  in  very  earh^  times,  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  directory  oi  1863." 

Headley's  Creek. 

Headley's  Creek  is  shown  on  a  map  of  1908.  It  rises  in  the  Clan 
Alpine  Range  and  flows  southeast  into  Dry  Lake.^  It  was  probably 
named  for  a  man. 

Humboldt  Lake,  Mountains,  Slough,  River  and  Salt  I*Iarsli. 

Humboldt  Lake,  Mountains,  Slough,  River  and  Salt  ^farsh  were  all 
named  for  Aiexanrlor  Von  Humboldt,  the  (rerman  scientist  and  explorer. 

'Authority  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Lt'ete.  Another  reason  piven  is  that  the  houses  were  oriKinaliy  built  of 
ni.L::i,  while  a  third  is  that  the  emij^rants  on  reachinjr  that  place  purchased  new  clothes,  took  otl"  their 
ranfred  ones  and  pluncred  into  the  Carson  River,  leaving  their  rai=:s  on  the  bank. 

-Fianc.  Nev.  2tj"i. 

•'Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes. 

••There  are  two  lakes  here  which  become  one  in  the  wet  season. 
^'•Ang-el,  Nev.  359,  3(k>.       f'Ibid.  361. 
'Nev.  Direct.  1S63,  8. 
^Gov.  Map,  I'JOS. 
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Fremont  named  the  river  and  lake  in  1843-4.^  The  lake,  mountaiii.-i 
and  river  are  all  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  l[unil>oldt  Salt 
Marsh  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  just  ea^t  of •  Stillwater, 
and  Humboldt  Slough  is  in  tlie  desert  al)0ut  29  miles  from  Kagtown. 

Job's  Peak. 

Job's  Peak  is  in  the  Dun  Glen  Range  of  mountains.  It  was  named 
for  Moses  Job.- 

Nightengale  Moimtains. 

The  Nightengale  Mountains  extend  somewhat  south  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county.  Mr.  B.  F.  Leete  says  they  were  probably 
named  for  A.  W .  Nightengill,  first  State  Controller.  The  name  may 
have  been  corrupted  in  later  times. 

Shoshone  Creek. 

Shoshone  Creek  is  in  the  New  Pass  Range  and  flows  northwest  into 
Humboldt  Salt  Marsh. 

Shoshone  Range. 

Shoshone  Range  contai"ns  the  New  Pass  District.^  It,  together  with 
the  creek,  took  its  name  from  the  Shosh(^ne  Indians. 

The  natural  features  named  for  incidents  in  early  history  are  Eagle 
Creek  and  Eagle  Springs. 

£agle  Creek  and  Eagle  Springs. 

Eagle  Creek  and  Eagle  Springs  are  shown  on  a  map  of  1908,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  county.  They  are  in  the  Clan  Alpine  Range  of 
mountains.'^  The  reason  for  the  name  is  not  known,  but  it  is  a  ver}' 
€ommon  name. 

In  my  territory  the  Indian  names,  with  tlie  exception  of  one,  have 
heen  given  to  natural  features.  The  only  cultural  feature  called  by  an 
Indian  nan:!e  is  Mahala,  Avhich  is  a  railroad  station  just  southeast  of 
Hazen.^  It  was  named  by  railroad  men  because  of  the  Indian  women 
there. 

Desatoya  Eange. 

The  Desatoya  Range  of  mountains  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
county.  We  first  thought  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word 
■dcsatoJlar,  which  means  "to  get  out  of  the  mud  or  mire"^  but  it  is  more 
likely  a  Piute  word  meaning  "big  black  mountain."" 

Sedaye  Mountains. 

The  Sedajx-  ^fountains  are  near  the  Carson  Sink.  The  name  miglit 
have  been  derived  from  the  Spanish  srdo.l,  meaning  "angling  lineT^  but 
it  is  more  probably  the  Indian  word  meaning  "bad^'  or  "no  good."^ 

Sinkavata  Hills. 

The  Sinkavata  Hills  are  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county. 
Here  again  the  Spanish  sincava  might  have  l)een  the  origin^'- ;  but  we 

lAnffel,  Nev.  25-6.  "Authonty  of  Miss  de  Lajruna. 

-Banc.  Nev.  74.  "Authority  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Oliver. 

•''AnKel.  Nev.  3o6.  ^^Authority  of  Miss  de  La>?unu. 

•«Gov.  Map  of  1908.  »^Authority  of  Mr.  J.  r3.  Oliver. 

•^VVelMir  Map  of  1910.  Authority  of  Miss  de  Lag-una. 
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find  it  to  be  an  Indian  word  meaning  "sink"  as  the  Sink  of  the  Carson 
River.  ^ 

Five  cultural  features  see?ii  to  have  been  named  for  association  with 
another  place: 

Alpine. 

Alpine  is  a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  75  miles  east 
of  Fallon,  It  was  so  named  because  of  the  Clan  Alpine  Mountains 
near  by. 

Clan  Alpine:  Clan  Alpine  Mill  and  District. 

The  town  of  Clan  Alpine,  which  is  situated  in  the  Clan  Alpine  Moun- 
tains, was  named  for  the  same  reason  as  were  the  mil!  and  district.  The 
mill  was  removed  to  White  Pine  in  1S67  and  the  district  w^as  abandoned.^ 

Northau. 

Northan  is  the  name  of  a  postofhce  on  the  Carson  River  near  Leete- 
ville.^  It  was  probably  named  by  some  English  settlers  from  the  town 
of  thnt  name  in  E>evon,  England. 

Jessup. 

Jessup  is  a  mining  camp  in  the  nortliAvestern  part  of  the  county. 
There  are  a  numl)er  of  places  of  this  name  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  probably  derived  through  association  with  some  one  of  them. 

Clan  Alpine       Dun  Glen  Ranges. 

Of  the  natur;il  features  nanied  for  association  with  another  place,  the 
principal  ones  are  the  Clan  Alpine  and  Dun  Glen  Ranges,  which  were 
probably  named  by  Scotch  settlers,  and  are  two  of  the  principal  ranges 
in  the  county.  The  Clan  Alpine  Range  is  northeast  of  the  Carson  Sink 
Range,  which  is  sometimes  called  Dun  Glen  Range."* 

New  Virginia  Mountains. 

The  New  Virginia  Mountains  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,-'' 
and  were  probably  named  because  of  association  with  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  cultural  features  of  "Churchill  County"  and  "Hazen"  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  association  in  time  with  noted  men. 

Churchill  County. 

Churchill  County  was  organized  in  1861  and  derived  its  name  from 
Fort  Churchill,  an  early  military  post,  the  site  of  which  is  within  the 
limits  of  Lyon  County,  and  which  was  named  in  honor  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Army.'' 

Hazen. 

Hazen  is  a  po.stoffice  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  23  miles  north 
of  Fallon."    It  was  named  hj  tbe  railroad  oflicials  and  might  have  l)een 

1  Authority  of  Mr.  J.  D,  Oliver. 
-Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes. 
•'Weber  Map.  1910. 

■*Mr.  Westfal!  of  Ix)velock  says  thtit  the  Dun  Glen  Mountnins  had  been  named  before  he  came  to 
Nevada  in  1862. 

^Anjrel,  Nev.  359. 
♦'Ibid.  3*J0. 

^Nev.  Gaz.  1907-8.  485. 
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named  for  a  Major-General,  who  aided  Sherman  in  his  "march  to  the 
sea."^ 

Grant's  Peak. 

Grant's  I^3ak,  or  ^[t.  Grant,  is  in  the  Chin  Alpine  Range  of  mountains, 
and  was  named  for  Genera]  Grant. ^ 

CHAPTER  IV 

NAMES  OF  ARTIFICIAIr- ORIGIN,  AND  SUMMARY  FOR 
CHURCHILL  COUNTY 

Hercules. 

Hercules  is  a  mining  tr.wn  situated  in  the  famous  ^^^onder  mining  dis- 
trict near  the  center  of  tiie  county,  and  about  G5  miles  from  Fallon," 
This  is  a  tj'pical  mining  name. 

Railroad  Stations. 

Huxley,  ^^larsala,  Massie,  Ocala,  Paran,  Patna,  and  Upsal  are  railroad 
stations  on  the  Central  Pacific,  M-liich  w^ere  apparently  named  artificially 
because  of  the  l)revity  of  the  names. ^ 

Victor  and  V.'oncier. 

Victor  and  Wonder  ? re  both  mining  camps  and  tliese  two  names  are 
particularly  suited  to  mining  camps.  Wonder  is  50  miles  east  of  Fal- 
lon, and  18  miles  north  of  Fairview,  while  Victor  is  located  about  15 
miles  northwest  from  it. 

Zclda. 

Zelda  was  a  sidetrack  on  the  old  line  of  the  Central  Pacific,  southwest 
of  ^Mute  I^lains.-^  The  name  may  be  synonymous  with  the  Spanish 
{:6'/(/ft,  which  me.ms  a  cell.^ 

Augusta  Range. 

The  Augusta  Range  of  mountains  is  mentioned  by  Angel  as  belonging 
to  the  mountains  in  central  Nevada.  This  name  is  used  a  great  deal  in 
Spanish,  so  the  mountains  were  probably  named  by  the  Spaniards. 

Osobb  Valley. 

The  Osobb  Valley  is  shown  on  the  Weber  map  for  1910  with  Fairview 
at  the  south  end  of  it.    No  reason  for  the  name  has  been  discovered. 

Classification  of  Names 
Of  tlie  122  names  in  Churcliill  County  used  in  this  thesis,  52  are 
descriptive  of  natural  characteristics,  divided  into  oO  cultural  features 
and  22  natural  uiu's;  57  names  are  of  historical  origin  and  of  these  42 
are  pioneer,  4  Indian,  S  cume  from  association  with  another  place  and 
3  from  association  in  time  with  noted  men.  Of  the  42  pioneer  names, 
34  were  derived  from  ^H-rsons,  and  only  8  from  incidents.  Of  the  13 
places  nam^^d  artificially,  11  are  cultural  and  only  2  natural  features. 
The  total  number  ot  cultural  features  in  the  county  is  73,  or  5911  9^^. 
The  total  nu.mi.er  of  natural  features  is  49,  or  40(ri  % . 

1  William  BalK-ork  Huzcn. 
^Authority  of  Mr.  W.  <'.  Grifne£. 
•^Nev.  Ga?:.  llH/T-s. 

^No  answer  has  b^^r^  receiv.v,]  :o  our  U'tter-;  to  the  oOlciais  of  the  railroad,  and  hence  we  have  been 
unable  to  df-tormfne  the.  sitmticar.cf  of  llie  names. 
"'Authority  of  .Mr.  W.  C.  Grimes. 
'^Authority  of  Miss  de  La>,'utiH. 
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The  niort  striking  fact  dcTelopc-d  in  tins  study  is  the  relatively  large 
number  of  places  named  for  pioneer  history  and  for  natural  character- 
istics, those  of  the  pioneer  class  giving  a  percentage  of  34ri  9c,  and  those 
of  the  natural  characteristics  class  totaling  42;3^%.  The  two  taken 
together  give  77/r%  ,  or  over  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number. 


PART  II 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NOMENCLATURE  IN  DOUGLAS,  ORMSBY, 
AND  STOREY  COUNTIES 

By  Cora  ^Mildred  Cleatof. 
^?!/U  alius 

I.  CUAKACTER  OF  TERRITORY  COVERED  F.Y  TlITS  SUB-TflESIS. 

II.  Names  Descriftiye  of  Natural  Characteristics  : 

1.  Cultvrul  rraturf's:  ArgeiUino  District:  Cedar  Hill  Mill;  Center- 
ville;  Clear  Creek  ;  Clear  Creek  Di?:triet ;  Desert  Station :  Double  Spring 
Flat;  Edgewood ;  Flowery  City;  3'Mowery  Mining  District;  Olenbrook ; 
Gold  Hill;  Half-Way  IIousl-;  Lak<"vie^v ;  Lookout;  Mammoth,  or  Mam- 
motb  Ledge  Postotlice  ;  Mannnoth  Kagle  District:  Mountain  Ilous^e;  Sil- 
ver Lake  Disti'ict  ;  Summit;  Sunnnit  Camp  ;  '''J'he  Divide'' ;  Twelve-Mile 
House;  A'alley  View ;  Valley  >A'el]s  ;  Warm  Springs. 

2.  KntKral  Fcntiwcs:  Anteloi.o  Valley;  P.nekeye  Creek;  Cave  Rock; 
Cedar  Hill:  Cedar  Hill  Ravine;  Central  ITill;  Clear  Creek;  Crown 
Point  Ravine;  Fish  Spring  Flat;  Gold  Canyon;  Lake  Valley;  liOng 
Vallej';  Onion  Valley;  Pine-Nut  Mountains ;  Pine-Nut  Valley ;  Pleasant 
Hill ;  Rattlesnake  Hill ;  Six-^[ile  Canyon  ;  Spring  ^'alley  ;  Sugar  Loaf. 

IIL    Names  of  HisroincAL  Origin: 

L  Derived  from  Pioneer  History: 

a.  Culti/ral  Features: 

(1)  Named  for  Persons:  Ashe's  Mill;  Ciarson  City;  Carter's;  Cor- 
ser's,  or  Cosser's  Station;  Cradlebauudi's  IJridge ;  Curry's  ^^'arm 
Springs;  Friday's  Station;  Gardnerville ;  Geiger  Grade;  Gregory's 
Mill;  Haskell's  Saw  Mill;  Hoye's  Store;  Ilolbrook ;  Holliday's  Sta- 
tion; Job's  Station;  Job's  Store;  Kingsbury  Road;  Lolnlell's;  McRaey's; 
Marlette  Lake;  Mill  Station;  .Miller's;  Mottsville;  Nick's  Station;  Old's 
Hotel;  Itissue  Road;  Pi  issue  Bridge  and  Ferry;  Spooner's  Station; 
Sullivan  Mining  r^istrict  ;  Swift's  Station  :  Teasdale;  Thornton;  Van 
Sickle's;  Warren's;  We})srer*s  Hotel ;  Wheeler's. 

(2)  Named  for  Licidents:  American  Ci(y:  Rridge  House;  Burnt 
Cabin;  Buck-^kin  ;  Fagh*  Ranch;  Lousetown;  ^Nfexican;  Mill  Creek; 
]Monnon  Station;  Saint's  Rest;  Virginia  City;  A'irginia  Mining  Dis- 
trict; Yellow  Jacket  Mine. 

b,  Xaturnl  Features: 

(1)  Named  for  Persons:  Ashe's  Canyon;  Carson  River;  Carson 
Valley;  Comsto'-k  Lode  ;  Daircrett's  Pass  ;  Jack's  \"alley  ;  King's  Can- 
yon ;  Kingsbury  Canyon ;  Ott's  Crock. 

(2)  Nanit'd  for  Incidents:  American  Flat;  American  Flat  Ravine; 
American  i  lat  Wash  ;  Kagle  Moimtain  ;  Louset(»wn  Creek. 
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2.  Derived  from  Indian  History: 

Natural  fratitrcs:  Tahoe;   Waslf  te  ^roiintaiiis. 

3.  Derived  Iroiii  Association  witli  Anotlier  Place: 

a.  Culfural    fcatiircK:    Genoa;    Onliir    Grade;    Merriniac;    Minden ; 
Waterloo. 

b.  yaturnf  fcaltins:  Ophir  Hill. 

4.  Derived  from  Association  in  'IMme  with  Sortit?  Noted  Man: 

a.  Cultural  features:  Doii.t;]a.s  County;  Fort  Storey;  Ormsby  County; 
Sheridan;   Siewart;   Storey  County ;  Washington. 

b.  Natural  features:  Mount  Davids^on. 

IT.    Names  of  Aktificial  Origin — Summary   for   Dolglas,   Ormshy,  and 
Storey  Counties. 

1.  Names  Derived  Artificially: 

a.  Cultural  features:  IJrunswick ;   Empire;   Santiago;  Yivian. 

b.  Natural  features:  Mount  Como. 

2.  Summary  for  Douglas.  Ormsby.  and  Storey  Counties. 

CHAPTER  I 

CHARACTER  OF  TERRITORY  COVERED  BY  THIS  SUB-THESIS 

The  territory  covered  in  my  special  investigation  is  Douglas  Count}", 
Ormsby  County,  and  Storey  County. 

Douglas  Count}'  is  in  the  western  part  of  Nevada  and  borders  on 
California  and  Take  Tahoe.  It  has  an  area  of  892  square  miles.  It  is 
dmined  by  the  Carson  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  exten- 
sively covered  with  forests.  The  Sierra  Nevada  extends  along  the  western 
border  of  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  Carson  Valley  produces  vvlieat, 
barley,  and  grass;  granite  is  abundant  here,  and  gold  and  silver  have 
been  found. ^  The  western  limits  include  a  considerable  part  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  giving  it  snch  advantages  of  timl.)er  as  to  make  it  the  principal 
lum.ber-producing  county  of  the  State.  The  timber  and  wood  lands  of 
Douglas  County  are  a}»ont  oO,00(3  acres  in  extent,  and  still  supply  large 
quantities  of  lumber  and  wood.^ 

Ormsby  County  is  in  the  western  part  of  Nevada,  Ijordering  on 
California.  It  has  an  area  of  144  square  miles,  and  is  l)ounded  on  the 
west  by  Lake  Tahoe.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  pine.  It  is  intersected  hy  the  Virginia  and  Truckee 
Railroad,  which  connects  with  Carson  City.'^  The  Carson  River"^  flows 
northeasterly  throui]:li  the  county  and  forms  a  beautiful  valley.  ' 

Storey  County  is  also  in  the  western  part  of  Nevada.  It  has  an  area 
of  270  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous  a!id  the  soil  is  sterile. 
Mount  Davidson,  a  peak  of  the  Washoe  Range,  rls(^s  to  the  height  of 
7,820  feet  in  the  soutliwestern  part  of  the  county.  Storey  County  had 
the  richest  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  mines  of 
this  county  are  on  the  famous  Comstock  Lode.  The  Central  Pacitic 
Railroad  passes  along  the  northern  border  of  this  county.  The  Virginia 
and  Truckee  also  runs  tlirough  the  county,''  Storey  County  used  to  be 
the  most  populous  cotnit}'  of  the  State.  It  was  here  that  the  nnnes 
were  discovered.  The  presence  of  great  wealth  drew  people  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  thus  the  population  was  very  large  in  the  earlv 
days.*^ 


iLipp.  Gaz.  mJH.  1051. 
-  Anprel.  Nev.  372. 
^''Lipp.Gaz.  1898.  2076. 


■»AnKeI.  Nev.  .527-8. 
^Lipp.Gaz.  1898,  25-11. 
^AnK't.'l,  Nev.  567. 
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CHAPTER  11 

NAMES  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  NATURAL  CHARACTEEISTICS 

In  the  counties  mentioned  in  chapter  I  there  are  forty-five  names 
descriptive  of  natural  cliaracteristics. 

Argentine  District. 

Of  the  t\vent3'-six  cultural  features,  the  first  is  Argentine  District, 
Orn)sb3^  County,  located  1859,  which  is  in  the  range  east  of  Washoe 
Valley  and  west  of  Virginia,  and  immediately  north  of  Eagle  Valley. 
It  is  called  Argentine  from  the  Latin  or  Spanish  term  meaning  silver/ 

Cedar  Hill  Mill. 

Cedar  Hill  Mill,  Storey  County,  is  a  small  mill  at  the  foot  of  Cedar 
Ravine.    It  was  named  because  of  the  nature  of  its  surroundings.^ 

Centerville. 

Centerville,  Douglas  Count}-,  is  2  miles  south  of  Waterloo  on  the  road 
to  Woodford's.'^  It  is  not  a  postoffice  station  and  acquired  its  name 
because  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  valley. 

Clear  Creek. 

Clear  Creek  is  a  station  on  the  boundary  line  of  Douglas  and  Ormsby 
Counties.  It  was  named  after  the  creek  which  runs  near  it.  In  early 
days  Clear  Creek  was  a  famous  stage  station,  which  was  also  headquar- 
ters for  sheep-herders,  ^^ark  Twain  and  two  conipan.ions  coming  over 
the  mountains  got  caught  in  a  heavy  l)lizzard  just  a  few  rods  away  from 
the  hotel.  Tliey  lost  their  way  and  night  overtook  them.  They  had 
only  four  matches,  with  which  they  tried  to  make  a  fire  to  keep  them 
from  freezing.  Failing  in  their  elforts  to  light  them,  they  lay  down  in 
their  blankets,  as  they  thought,  to  die.  If  tliey  could  have  arrived  an 
hour  earlier  they  would  have  heard  the  carousing  of  the  sheep-herders. 
But  all  three  survived  till  morning  and  awoke  to  find  the  hotel  near  by."^ 

Another  tale  told  of  Clear  Creek  is  of  a  nian  who  wanted  to  run  for 
ofhce.  He  thought  he  would  stand  a  better  chance  in  Ormsb}^  County 
than  in  Douglas,  so  changed  the  course  of  the  creek  so  that  it  ran  to  the 
south  of  his  house,  v»'hich  left  him  in  Ormsby  County.^ 

Clear  Creek  is  a  mountain  torrent,  having  a  short  course  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  its  union  with  the  Carson. 

Clear  Creek  District. 

Clear  Creek  District,  Ormsby  County,  was  organized  in  1859  in  the 
spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  west  of  Carson  City.  It  was  later  aban- 
doned, but  worked  again  in  1874.'^ 

Desert  Station. 

Desert  Station,  Douglas  County,  located  about  the  center  of  Carson 
Valley  on  the  road  from  Carson  to  Rodenbamrh's,  was  truly  a  desert  sta- 
tion. In  its  best  days  it  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  sagebrusli  and 
a  well  from  which  water  was  procured  by  travelers.  It  is  now  entirely 
deserted.' 

^  Anpel.  N'ev.  .538:  authority  of  Judffe  C.  E.  Mack.         •''Authority  of  C.  M.  Davis. 
'-'Authority  of  Judj^^e  C.  E.  Mack.  ''Anjfel,  Nev.  537. 

-"'Authority  of  Mr,  Georpre  Sprinprtneyer.  "Authority  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins. 

■•Mark  Twain/'Rouv,hinfr  It,"  vol.  I,  256. 
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Double  Springs  Flat. 

Duuble  Springs  Flat,  Douglris  Count}',  is  on  the  road  to  Bodie,  and 
near  Carter's. It  was  given  this  name  because  there  were  two  springs 
near  together.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  Walker's  Pass,  between  C'arsvtn 
and  Walker  River  A'alleys.  The  place  was  lirst  occupied  by  Bagley, 
v/ho  sold  to  Jiui  Dean,  who  sold  to  Sprague.  Nothing  is  now  h  fi 
except  the  spring.^  In  earl.v  days  a  tolhoad  ran  froin  Double  Springs 
to  tlie  Kingsbury  road.-^ 

Edgcwoocl.  ■  '1 

Edgewood,  Douglas  County,  is  a  later  name  for  Friday's  Station.  It 
Avas  named  by  a  Mr.  Averill  because  of  the  natural  location  of  the  place."' 

Flowery  City. 

Flowery  City,  Storey  County,  was  a  semimythical  place  in  Flowery 
Canyon.    At  one  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  city. 

Flowery  Mining  District. 

Flowery  Alining  District,  Storey  County,  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county.  It  was  named  from  tlie  canyon,  wdiich  lies  to  the  east  of 
Virginia  City.  In  tlie  springtime,  with  the  melting  of  the  snow,  much 
"water  flows  down  tlie  canyon  and  wild  flowers  grow  there  in  abundance. 

Glenbrook. 

Glenbrook,  Dougla>  County,  is  a  small  town  located  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county  on  Lake  Talioe.  It  is  15  miles  from  Genoa, ^  14  miles 
southwest  of  Carson  City,  and  is  a  postofiice  station.*^  It  acquired  its 
name  because  it  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  glen,  through  which  a  small 
brook  runs."  Glenbrook  used  to  be  a  lumber  camp,  i.>ut  now  is  a  cele- 
brated summer  resort. 

Gold  Hill. 

Gold  Hill  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  "Old  Virginia,"  or  James 
Fennimore,  Henry  Comstock,  and  son:.e  otlier  miners.  They  struck 
surface  diggings  at  Golf]  Hill  on  a  little  knoll  at  the  north  end  of  the 
present  town  of  Gold  Hill.  Gold  was  discovered  at  the  head  of  Gold 
Canyon  in  1859.  Ground  \N'as  measured  of?  and  shared  among  the 
men.  It  was  decided  to  call  it  Gold  Hill  because  it  seemed  to  be  a  little 
hill  of  gold.^  The  prospects  were  rich  at  first,  but  grew  richer  as  they 
dug  deeper.  Starting  out  at  $5  each  day  they  went  up  to  820.  Soon 
most  of  the  Johntown  ])eople  moved  to  Gold  Hill.  At  first  they  camped 
under  trees;  then  they  erected  temporary  huts.  These  eventually  gave 
way  to  log  houses.  In  this  way  the  town  vras  started.  As  the  gold  did 
not  give  out,  more  people  came  in  and  Gold  Hill  grew  from  a  few  miners 
to  a  flourishing  town.*''  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  February  20, 
1S(5I.  Its  boundaries  were  tixed  as  north,  southern  line  of  Virginia 
City;  east,  line  between  counties  of  Storey  and  Lyon;  south,  line 
between  Storey  and  Waslxoe.-^"  The  \'irginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  was 
soon  built  tlirough  Gold  Hill,  making  but  a  two-mile  ride  to  Virginia 
Citv. 


''Authority  of  .Mr.  Georvco  Sprintrnieyer.  ''Nev.  Gaz.  1C»07-S. 

-Authority  of  Mr.  D.  II.  Hawkins.  "Authority  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins. 

•'Anprel,  Nev.  376.  ^AnRel,  Nev,  55. 

^Authority  of  Judtre  C.  E.  Mack.  ^Diin  DeQuillo." Bis:  Bonanza."  42  flf. 

^Authority  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins.  ^''Virginia  Enterprise. 
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Half-Way  House. 

Half-Way  House,  in  Lyon  and  Orinsby  Cuimties,  was  a  station  jnst 
}ialf  way  between  Carson  and  Mrginia.  The  county  line  ran  tlirough 
it.    Business  was  later  transferred  to  the  Mound  House. ^ 


Lakeview^  Ormsby  County,  is  a  station  founded  by  the  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill  Water  Company,  4%  miles  from  Carson.-  It  is  a  postoffiee 
station  and  also  a  ilag' station  on  the  railroad.  It  was  founded  about 
1870  ar.d  was  called  Lakeview  because  of  tlie  view  of  ^^\lshoe  Lake.*^ 
The  water  at  Lakeview  is  at  a  pressure  of  1,700  feet."^ 


Lookout,  Ormsby  County ,  is  probably  some  point  on  the  water-pipe  line 
between  Virginia  and  Tahoe  Mountains.'''  It  is  mentioned  hy  Bancroft 
as  a  settlement  in  Ormsby  C'ount}",^  but  no  definite  information  lias  been 
obtained. 

Mammoth. 

Mannnoth  or  Mammoth  Ledge  Postoffice,  Douglas  County,  was  6  miles 
from  Wheeler's  or  IS  miles  from  Genoa  on  the  road  from  Carson  to 
Aurora."  A  large  silver-bearing  quartz  vein  cutting  across  the  Pine-Nut 
Range  at  Walker's  Pass  was  discovered  about  1S59  and  called  Manmioth 
Ledge.  A  tollroad  was  built  across  the  ])ass  and  a  tollgate  established 
about  1%  miles  south  of  the  highest  })oii:it  of  cropping-  of  the  Eagle 
mine.  A  postoffice  station  was  established  and  called  .Mammoth  Ledge 
Post  office. 

Manimoth  Eagle  District. 

Mammoth  Eagle  District,  Douglas  County,  is  the  same  place  as  Eagle 
Mining  District.'-^  It  was  founded  in  1S60,  north  of  the  road  leading 
into  the  Walker  River  and  ^lono  Lake  regions.  The  principal  ledge 
was  the  Mammoth, hence  the  name. 

Mountain  House. 

r^Iountain  House  is  about  5  miles  east  from  Double  Si)rings,  where  the 
road  branches  ofi:'  to  Antelope  Valley.  Tom  Rissne,  or  Lasue,  built  a 
station  which  was  called  ^Mountain  House,  but  it  has  l)een  known  at 
different  tinies  according  to  proprietorship,  as  Holhrook,  Kilgore's,  etc.^^ 

Silver  Lake  IJistrict. 

Silver  Lake  District,  Douglas  County,  is  a  mining  district  in  the  Pine- 
Xut  Range,  where  the  Buckeye  placers  are  located.  It  was  named  from 
a  small  silver-like  lake  on  the  north  side  of  3[t.  Siegel.^"' 


Summit,  Storey  County,  is  a  station  at  the  head  of  Geiger  Grade, 
named  because  of  its  location.  It  was  the  headquarters  for  teamsters 
and  herders  in  the  early  days  and  also  a  famous  stage  station. 


Lakevic.w. 


Lookout, 


Summit. 


'Authority  of  .Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 
-Angel,  Nev. 

•'Authority  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Aniery. 
Authority  of  Jud«-e  C.  E.  Mack. 
•""'Authority  of  Mr.  J.  U.  Smith. 
•'Bancroft,  Nev.  25.5. 
•Nev.  Direct.  ISCi,  14. 


■■^Authority  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins^ 

■'Angel,  Nev.  '^li. 
lt*Nev.  Direct.  1S>;2.  52. 
11  Authority  of  Mr.  D.  R.  H-awkins. 

'-Authority  of  Jud-;re  C.  K.  Muck  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins. 
'•'Gold  Hill  Dailif  Xei'  s.  May  10.  ISCT. 
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Summit  Camp. 

Summit  Camp,  Douglas  CV)iint3%  is  a  camp  at  the  Summit  near 
Spooner's  where  the  railroad  met  the  tlume  to  deliver  wood  and  lumber 
at  the  Carson  dump.^ 

-Tlie  Divide." 

"The  Divide^  Storey  County,  is  situated  betvreen  Virginia  City  and 
Gold  Hill.  It  was  given  the  name  "The  Divide"  because  it  separated 
the  two  towns. 

Twelve-Mile  House. 

The  Twelve-^lile  House,  Douglas  County,  is  a  station  on  tlie  road  to 
Genoa.  It  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  12  miles  from 
Genoa."    It  was  originally  called  Wheeler's. 

Valley  View. 

Valley  View,  Douglas  County,  was  a  settlement  on  the  stream  above 
Luther  Old's  place  on  a  cut-off  road.^  It  is  now  abandoned.  It 
doubtless  received  its  name  because  of  its  location. 

Valley  Wells. 

A^alley  Wells,  in  Storey  County,  is  mentioned  b^^  Bancroft  as  a  settle- 
ment in  Storey  County."^    Old  pioneers  know  nothing  of  the  place. 

Warm  Springs. 

Warm  Sprin.gs,  Ormsby  County,  is  the  name  applied  first  to  the 
springs  at  the  prison  east  of  Carson,  and  later  to  the  springs  north  of 
that  town.  The  former  were  also  known  as  Curry's  Warm  Springs. 
Here  the  first  Legislature  in  Nevada  met  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Abram  Curry. ^ 

Antelope. 

The  natural  features  named  for  natural  characteristics  begin  with 
Antelope  Valley,  Douglas  County.  It  is  partly  in  Nevada  and  partly  in 
California.  It  was  named  from  a  large  lierd  of  antelope,  perhaps  thirty 
to  fifty,  which  roaiiicd  through  the  valley  in  the  early  days.^ 

Buckeye  Creek. 

Buckeye  Creek,  Douglas  Coimty,  rises  in  the  Pine-Nut  Range  and  flows 
Avest  into  the  Carson  River"  through  Buckeye  Alining  District.^  It  was 
probably  named  from  buck  brush. 

Cave  Rock. 

Cave  Rock,  Douglas  County,  is  a  natural  feature  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Tahoe^^  just  south  of  (rlenbrook  and  was  named  because  of  the  natural 
cave  at  that  point. 

Cedar  Hill  and  Cedar  Hill  Ravine. 

Cedar  Hill  is  a  stnall  hill  near  Virginia.  Cedar  Hill  Ravine  is  just 
south  of  Cedar  Hill.    Both  Cedar  Hill  and  Cedar  Hill  Ravine  were 

1  Authority  of  M-.  D.  R.  Hawkins. 
-Atithority  of  George  Spri-n^^mt-yer. 

■^Authority  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins;  Mr.  Hawkins  says  it  is  the  same  as  Stowel's  Station. 
■•Bancroft,  N'ev.  258. 
■''Antrel,  Nev.  55G. 

''Authority  of  J.  U.  Smith  and  D.  K.  Hawkins;  there  is  another  Antelope  Valley  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State. 

'Government  Map.  1C>08. 
^Autliority  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins. 
^Authority  of  .Mr.  J.  U.  Smith. 
'^"Government  Map,  1908. 
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named  from  the  large  growth  of  cedar  found  there  and  "which  was  used 
for  timber  in  the  mines  and  for  fuel.^ 

Central  Hill. 

Centra]  Hill,  Storey  County,  is  the  ridge  Ix^tween  Cedar  Plill  and 
Mount  Davidson.  The  outcroppings  of  the  western  side  of  the  Comstock 
ore  visible  on  Central  Hill.    The  Central  Compaiiv's  mill  >vas  incorporated 

in  mor- 

Crown  Point  Pvavine. 

Crown  Point  Ravine,  Storey  County,  is  a  large  ravine  south  of  Virginia 
City,  whicli  took  its  name  from  the  large  rock  near  by. 

Fish  Spring  Flat. 

Fish  Spring  Flat,  Douglas  County,  is  5  miles  east  of  Gardnerville."^  A 
bloodless  battle  was  once  fought  within  12  miles  of  the  springs  at  the 
Buckeye  placers."^ 

Gold  Canyon. 

Gold  Canyon,  in  Lyon  and  Storey  Counties,  is;  a  l>ig  canyon  near  the 
Carson  River.  ^lormon  emigrants,  being  compelled  to  stop  over  in 
Carson  Valley  because  of  snow,  dug  for  gold  in  the  canyon.  But  the.v 
■svorked  only  until  they  were  able  to  go  on  to  California.  Other  emi- 
grants coming  in  did  some  prospecting,  but  the  gold  was  fine  and  the 
quantity  not  large  enough,  so  the3'  went  on  to  California.-^  .  A  number  of 
men  finally  worked  there  steadily  and  did  well.  The  number  increased 
till  in  1853  there  were  200  or  300  men  at  work.  But  there  was  little 
water  in  the  summer,  so  they  did  not  stay.  A\''hen  the  Reese  pnrty 
reached  western  Utah  there  were  not  over  six  miners  in  Gold  Can3X)n. 
Some  twelve  of  his  part}'  joined  these  six,  among  v»honi  were  two  team- 
sters, Joseph  Webb  and  .James  Fennimore.  That  summer  the  settle- 
ment increased  to  a  hundred  miners.  The  discovery  of  gold  at  Gold 
Canyon  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock.^ 

Lake  Valley. 

Lake  Valley,  Douglas  County,  derives  its  name  from  Tahoe."  It 
extends  from  the  first  summit  to  the  California  line.  There  was  a 
stage  station  in  the  valley  in  the  early  days,  and  an  election  precinct 
was  formed  here  in  LSGL 

Long  Valley. 

Long  Valley,  Douglas  County,  lies  between  the  east  and  west  forks  of 
the  Carson  River  and  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  long,  narrow  depres- 
sion extending  into  California.  It  is  one  of  the  tliree  principal  valleys 
of  D(Uighis  Count}^  and  contains  several  mountai!i  streams  and  good 
soil.    Colonel  ^^^arren  \\'asson  was  its  first  inhabitant.*"' 

Onio!;  Valley. 

 ^Gnion  Valley,  Ormsby  County,  is  in  the  Sullivan  District  in  the  Pine- 

'  Authority  of  Judge  C.  E.  Mack;  Mr.  E.  Penrod. 

-Anpel.  Nev.  117;  authority  of  Judgre  C.  E.  Mack;  Nev.  Direct.  1S62,  109. 
'U.  S.  Topofrraphical  Map. 
^Authority  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawking. 
'Dun  UeQuilIe,"Hi'^  Bonanza," 26  ff. 
'■'Antjfl.  Nev.  30  ff. 

■Authority  of  Mr,  D.  R.  Hawkins:  J.  U.  Smith. 
Wn^el,  Nev.  To.  S74. 
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Nut  Ililis,  and  doubtless  was  so  nanied  because  wild  onions  grew  tliere. 
Placer  mining  was  carried  on  until  the  water  gave  out.^ 

Pine-Nut  Mountains. 

Piiio-Nut  ^Mountains,  Ornisby  and  Douglas  Counties,  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Washoe  Range  south  of  Mount  Davidsori.  These  raouiitains 
are  on  the  eastern  border  of  Carson  \'alle3'  and  are  covered  with  sage- 
brush, with  only  an  occasional  pine  upon  the  crests.-  Some  peaks  are 
9,000  feet  high^.  The  mountains  were  named  from  being  clothed  with 
that  species  of  tree.* 

Pine-Nut  Valley. 

Pine-Xut  Valley,  Douglas  County,  is  properly  a  part  of  Carson  Valley, 
being  a  depression  in  the  foothills  of  Pine-Xut  Pange,  where  much  pine- 
nut  wood  has  been  cut.^ 

Pleasant  Hill. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Storey  County,  is  one  of  the  early  names  for  Mount 
Davidson  and  Virginia  Cit}'.  In  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
Pen  rod,  Comstock,  and  two  men  to  vrhom  they  sold  a  fraction  of  their 
claim,  the  mine  is  spoken  of  as  being  located  on  Pleasant  Ilill,  Utah 
Territory.^ 

Rattlesnake  Hill. 

Rattlesnake  Hill,  Douglas  County,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county."  It  doubtless  received  its  name  from  the  serpents  which 
infested  it. 

Six-Mile  Canyon. 

Six- Mile  Canyon  is  mainly  in  Storey'  County.  On  the  nortli  and 
south  sides  of  ^lount  Davidson  a  wash  comes  down  from  the  west  that, 
reaching  the  mountain's  base,  passes  out  through  the  foothills  eastward 
to  the  valley  by  Carson  River.  Both  washes  have  cut  their  way  through 
and  over  the  Comstock  Lode,  and  the  waters  that  made  them  picked  up 
gold,  freed  by  the  decomposing  quartz  ledge,  and  deposited  it  along  the 
way  as  far  as  the  valley  below.  These  washes,  after  tlic}^  leave  the 
mountains  and  quartz  ledges,  cut  deep  into  the  hills  and  are  called 
canyons.  The  one  to  the  south  is  called  Gold  Canyon,  the  other  just 
nortli  of  it  over  the  ridge  is  the  Six-Mile  Canyon.^  In  the  50's  some 
miners  passed  over  from  Gold  Canyon  into  Six-Mile  Canyon.  The  head 
of  Six-Mile  Canyon  is  within  1  mile  of  the  liead  of  Gold  Canyon;  the 
mouth  is  on  the  Carson  River  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Gold  Can3'on.'* 

Spring  Valley. 

Spring  ^'alley,  in  Storey  and  Ryon  Counties,  is  soutli  and  west  of 
Virginia,  sl<.>ping  to  the  east  and  toward  Daytun.  It  was  named  because 
of  the  many  springs  in  tlie  valley.  The  ground  was  so  saturated  with 
water  that  no  successful  mining  could  be  carried  on.  At  one  time  a 
tunnel  was  started  to  drain  the  vallev,  but  was  given  up  because  of  lack 
of  funds.^^  [  

^Anprel,  Nev.  535;  authority  of  Jud^e  C.  E.  Mack. 

-Ibid,  373.       ^Ibid,  115.  Mbid.31. 

■'•Authority  of  Mr.  I).  R.  Hawkins. 

•'Anjrcl.  N'ev.  57. 

"Government  Map.  11W)S. 

^AnR-ol,  Kev.  51-6. 

^Bancroft,  Nev.  95. 

K^Authority  of  Jud)?e  C.  E.  Mack. 
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Sugar  Loaf. 

Suj^ar  Loaf,  Storey  Count^^  is  a  small  mountain  to  the  east  of 
Virginia  in  the  Six-Mile  Canj'on.  It  is  called  Sugar  Loaf  because  of  its 
])eculiar  shape. 

CHAPTER  III 

NAMUS  OF  HISTOEICAL  ORIGIN  . 

Chapter  III  is  divided  into  four  groups:  Pioneer  names;  Indian 
names;  names  given  for  association  with  some  other  place;  and 
names  given  for  association  in  time  with  some  noted  man. 

Ashe's  Mill. 

Of  the  pioneer  names,  the  cultural  features  begin  with  Ashe's  Mill, 
Ormsby  County,  on  Mill  Creek,  which  was  built  by  Alexander  Ashe 
soon  after  the  Gregory  mill  was  erected.^ 

Carson  City. 

Carson  City,  Ormsby  County,  is  in  the  upper  part  of  Eagle  Valley,  3 
miles  west  of  Carson  River  and  30  miles  from  Reno.  It  apparently  took 
its  name  from  the  Carson  River.  The  story  of  its  founding  as  given  by 
Angel  is  as  follows:  "In  ISoO  Abram  Currj^  came  to  Genoa  and  tried 
to  buy  a  corner  lot.  AMien  81,000  was  demnnded  he  rode  oft\  sa3nng: 
'M^ell,  then,  I  will  build  a  city  of  my  own!'  He  bought  jMankin  out  at 
Siegel  Ranch  for  81,000  and  laid  out  n  townsite.  He  had  Proctor,  Green 
and  Musser  to  help  him  survey  it.  The  streets  were  named  after  these 
men."- 
Carter. 

Carter^s,  Douglas  County,  is  a  station  above  the  Twelw-Mile  House. 
It  is  about  40  years  old  and  is  half  way  between  Twelvc-.Mile  House  and 
Double  Springs.    It  was  named  for  ^Ir.  Charles  Carter,  the  owner. 

Corsers. 

Corsers,  or  Cossers,  Douglas  County,  was  a  station  2  miles  fj-om  Van 
Sickle's  on  the  road  to  Aurora  and  S  miles  from  Wheeler's  on  the  same 
road.'*  It  was  named  for  Mr.  \V .  D.  Corser,  wlio  located  it  and  whose 
widow  still  resides  there. ^ 

Cradlel)augli"s  Bridge. 

Cradlebangh's  Bridge,  Douglas  County,  was  a  station  on  the  road  from 
Carson  to  Bodie.    It  was  named  for  its  founder,  Judge  Cradlebaugh. 

Curry's  Warm  Springs. 

Curry's  Warm  Springs,  Or msl)}^  County,  was  settled  by  A.  Z.  Curry, 
who  built  a  hotel  and  swimming  baths  on  the  site  of  the  present 
penitentiar^^^ 

Friday's  Station. 

Friday's  Station,  Douglas  County,  is  a  few  miles  above  Glenbrook,  on 
the  Placerville  Road.  A  hou^e  was  built  tliere  in  ISGO  by  .1.  W.  Small 
and  M.  K.  Burke."    A  nian  by  the  name  of  Friday  established  a  station 

'Anjr^l.  Nev.  541. 
-Ibi<l,  &:52. 

■Authority  of  Genrpre  Spiin«:ineyer:  D.  R.  H.iwkins;  U.  S.  Topographical  Map. 
*N'ov.  [)irect.  li-iVI. 

•'Authority  of  D.  R.  Hawkins,  Jud^e  C.  E].  Mack;  authorities  difler  as  to  ihe  speilintr  of  this  name; 
Judis'e  Mack  spoils  it  Corser,  while  Mr.  Hawkins  spells  it  Cesser. 
'  liiinci-x^ft,  Nev.  3f,. 
•Authority  of  .Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins. 
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hore  l)etween  Pagt^ett  Pass  and  Lake  Tahoe.  This  was  then  called 
Friday's  Station,  ^fr.  x\.veriil  afterwards  owned  it  and  be  called  it 
Edgewood.^  Friday's  Station  was  important  in  the  early  days.  At  that 
time  the  travel,  whirh  was  becoming  very  grent,  entered  Carson  \'alley 
})rincipally  l>y  way  of  the  Kingsbury  (.irade.  in  18G2  a  new  route  was 
contemplated  from  Friday's  Station  to  Carson  City,  following  the  lake 
shore  for  some  distance  and  then  diverging  into  the  head  of  King's 
Canyon  and  entering  Eagle  A'alley  at  Carson  City.  This  was  called  the 
Lake  Bigler  tollroad  and  was  of  easy  grade  for  a  mountain  thoroughfare 
and  shorter  than  the  other.  It  was  completed  in  1863  and  diverted 
much  of  the  travel.- 

Gardnerville. 

(rardnerviile,  Douglas  County,  is  a  flourisliing  town  on  the  east  fork 
of  the  Carson  Kiver.  Jt  is  8  miles  southeast  of  Genoa  and  was  named 
after  a  man  named  Gardner.    It  was  settled  about  1870.^ 

Geiger  Grade. 

'idie  Geiger  Grade  is  a  steep  and  winding  road  leading  from  Reno  to 
Virginia  City.  It  was  named  from  Mr.  Creiger,  who  built  the  tollroad 
and  kept  a  house  at  the  top  of  it.'^ 

Gregory's  Mill. 

Gregory's  Mill,  Ormsby  County,  built  on  Mill  Creek,  3  miles  west  of 
Carson,  18-39,  was  the  tlrst  steam  mill  of  any  kind  ever  erected  in  west- 
ern Utah.  It  was  for  the  cutting  of  lumber  and  was  named  for  the 
proprietor,  ^Ir.  Gregory.^"' 

Haskeirs  Saw  Mill. 

Haskell's  Saw  .Mill,  Oruisby  County,  is  on  Clear  Creek  from  G  to  S 
miles  southwest  of  Carson  and  was  owned  by  Haskell  Company.*^ 

Iloye's  Store. 

Hnye's  Store,  Douglas  County,  is  mentioned  in  Bancroft  as  a  settle- 
ment in  that  county'  and  on  the  maps  it  appears  just  above  Wellington. 
It  is  practically  the  same  as  W'ellingtini  now,  but  used  to  have  a  post- 
oflice  of  its  own.    The  store  was  built  l)y  John  Lloye.'' 

Holbrook. 

llolbrook,  Douglas  County,  is  the  same  x)lace  as  Mountain  House.  It 
received  its  nan:ie  from  Mr.  llolbrook,  at  one  time  the  proprietor  of  the 
station.^ 

HoUiday's  Station. 

Holliday's  Station,  Douglas  County,  was  a  station  on  the  road  3  miles 
down  the  river  from  Mormon  Station  in  1851.  Ben  Holliday  established 
a  store  and  a  station,  ijut  l»oth  were  temporary.'" 

^Ang-el.  Nev.  •i60. 

-Authority  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hawkins. 

•*Nev.  Gaz.  ly07-8.         authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 

^Authority  of  C.  M.  Davis. 

•''Nev.  Direct.  18G2;  61:  Antrel.  Nev.  541. 

"Andrei.  Nev.  .VJX;  Nev.  Direct.  l^u'J.  6f>. 

"lianc.  Nev.  J ;>l. 

**AuthoriLy  uf  D.  R.  Hawkins  ami  Mrs.  Hedwipr. 
"Authority  of  D.  K.  Hawkins. 
^" Angel.  Nev.  'M. 
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Job's  Station. 

Moses  Jol)  started  a  store  in  Douglas  County,  a  few  rniles  below  Genoa 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  1854,  which  was  named  in  honor  of 
him.^ 
Job's  Store, 

Job's  Store,  Storey  County,  was  located  in  Gold  Canyon  and  was 
owned  by  the  same  Closes  Job  who  had  the  station  at  Sheridan,  Douglas 
County.- 

Kingsbury  Road. 

Kingsbury  Road,  Douglas  County,  was  the  principal  tollroad  in  Douglas 
County  in  the  early  days.  It  extended  fi-om  Carson  Valley  to  Lake  \^alley 
through  Daggett's  Pass.^  It  took  its  name  from  Kingsbury,  who  built  it.'* 
The  work  was  completed  at  a  heav}^  cost  and  is  creditable  to  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  projector.  It  was  commenced  in  tlie  winter  of  1S59 
and  opened  in  the  follo^ving  August.  It  shortens  the  old  route  by  way 
of  Carson  Canyon  10  miles  and  also  makes  the  descent  of  the  mountains 
easier.^ 

Lobdeirs. 

Lobdcirs,  Douglas  County,  is  in  Smith's  Valley  a-nd  was  named  by 
J.  B.  Lobdelb  the  man  who  first  located  the  ranch, ^  It  has  since  been 
known  as  Mather's  Place,  Taylor's  and  Honeyweirs,  after  the  successive 
proprietors.' 

McRaey's. 

McRaey 's  is  mentioned  by  Bancroft  as  a  settlement  in  Ormsby  County, 
but  no  further  information  has  been  obtainable.    It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  was  named  for  the  founder.*^ 
Marlette  Lake. 

Marlette  Lake,  AVashoe  and  Ormsby  Counties,  is  named  for  General 
S.  II.  Marlette,  who  was  connected  with  the  water  company.  lie 
surveyed  Lake  Marlette  for  Captain  Overton.^ 

Mill  Station. 

Mill  Station,  Ormsby  County,  is  mentioned  iu  Bancroft  as  a  settle- 
ment in  Ormsby  County, but  no  inforniation  could  be  obtained  from 
pioneers  as  to  v/here  it  was  or  wh^^  named.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  named  for  the  owner. 

Millers. 

^lillers,  Douglas  County,  is  a  ranch  between  ]\riiiden  and  Gardnerville. 
It  was  named  after  a  blacksmith  named  Miller,  and  is  also  known  as 
Millersville. 

Mottsville. 

Mottsvillc,  Douglas  County,  is  G  miles  from  Genoa.  It  was  a  Mormon 
st'ttlement.  The  farmers  settled  along  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  the  natural  meadow  bottom  land.  They  named  the  place  after  one 
of  the  settlers,  liiram  Mott.  Mrs.  Mott  was  the  first  permanent  woman 
settler  in  Carson  Valley." 


^Authority  of  D.  R.  Hawkins  and  J.  U.  Smith. 

-'Authority  of  D.  R.  Hawkins. 

•'Nev.  Direct.  1862.  50. 

^Authority  of  J.  U.  Smith. 

'Nfv.  Direct.  50. 

'  Authority  of  D.  R.  Hawkins. 


"It  may  possibly  he  m  Esmeralda  County. 
■"B.ano.  Nov.  '2ri5. 

"Authority  of  Judcre  C.  E.  Mack. 
l"Banc.  Nev.  2.^5. 

^  'Authority  of  George  Sprinprmeyer;  Angel.  Nev. 
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Nick"s  station. 

Nick's  Station,  or  Dutch  Nick's  Statioti,  Ormsl)y  County,  is  the  early 
name  for  Empire.    It  was  na  nied  fur  Nicholas  Ambrose,  tlie  tirst  settler.^ 

Old's  Hotel. 

Old's  Hotel,  ]>()U^]as  County,  ollierwise  known  as  Lnther  Old's,  was 
a  station  10  miles  south  of  Genoa,  where  Mr.  Fay's  house  now  stands. 
It  is  a  noted  place  because  of  its  connection  with  the  killing  of  Sam 
Brown  by  Henry  Xiin  Sickle.- 

Rissue  Road. 

Kissue  Koad,  Douglas  County,  is  mentioned  by  xVngel  as  paying  §15 
toll  per  quarter. It  is  marked  on  an  old  map  of  lS7c>,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county.''  The  higliway  here  n:ientioned  is  evidently  a  tollroad 
down  the  valley  of  the  Walker  iiiver.  But  Mr.  T.  B.  Smith,  who  i>er- 
sonally  knew  tlie  man  who  constructed  the  road  says  that  his  name  is 
not  Kissue  but  LaSue  or  Dasue.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  names  l:)ecome  corrupted  even  duriijg  the  lifetime  of  the 
generation  of  foun<lers.'' 

Rissue  Bridge  or  Ferry. 

x\  ferry  was  maintained  b^^  the  same  man,  across  the  \\'alker  River  at 
the  head  of  tlie  canyon  or  between  Antelope  and  Smith's  Valleys.^  The 
bridge  l;nowu  as  liissue's  Bridge  w;is  just  beyond  Burnt  Cabin  on  the 
roa<i  to  Aurora.'  It  was  built  originally  by  Tom  Rissue's  uncle,  about 
oX  miles  above  Wellington  Station.  Mr.  Hoye  later  moved  it  down  the 
river  1%  miles  and  it  became  known  as  Hoye's  Bridge.^ 

Spooner's  Station. 

Spooner's  Station,  Douglas  County,  is  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the 
county,  2  miles  from  (Ilerdn'ook.  It  is  on  the  Placerville  road  to  Lake 
Talioe,  in  the  J.imes  Canyon,  and  was  settled  as  a  wood  camp.  It  is  5 
or  6  miles  northwest  of  Genoa.  It  ^vas  named  from  Mr.  M.  Spooner,  the 
owner,  who  was  once  very  wealthy,  but  later  lost  his  money. ^ 

Sullivan  Mining  District. 

The  Sullivan  Mining  District  is  situated  in  the  Pine-Nut  Hills,  Ormsby 
County.  It  is  east  of  tlie  Carson  River  and  was  organized  in  the  early 
60's.  Free  gold  was  found,  which  caused  great  excitement,  but  the 
Indian  war  int»  rfen  d  an<l,  although  many  ledges  were  located  in  the 
fall  of  ISbO,  tliey  were  all  abandoned  again. ^'^ 

Swift's  Station. 

Swift's  Station,  Ormsby  County,  is  a  station  on  the  road  to  Lake 
Taboo.  It  was  named  after  Mr.  S.  T.  Swift,  the  owner,  who  was  once 
the  Sheriff  of  Ormsby  County.'^ 

lAnk'el.  Nov.  53-i. 

-Authority  of  D.  K.  II;r.-  kir\s. 

•'Anj-Tel,  Nev.  376. 

•*1878  Map  of  N'evacia  in  Historical  Stxrif-ty  collection. 
■'^Authority  of  .James  U.  Smith. 
"Authorityof  J;une>  r.S.'^iiih. 
"Nov.  Direct,  l^*'/!.  U. 
■''.Authority  of  D.  P..  Hawkins. 
^Genoa  CcfU riVr,  l*>Lf.  D.  H.  Hawkins. 
"'Ant?t-1,  Is'ev.  75;  Ncv.  ! 'ir.-ct.  fM. 

"Authority  of  .J.  L".  Sni;th.  C.  .M.  [>uvi-^;  An.trel,  Nc'V.  530. 
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Tisdell. 

Tisdell,  or  Teasdale,  Douglas  County,  is  the  same  phice  as  Wheeler's. 
It  was  named  for  Jack  Teasdale.^ 

Thornton. 

Thortitoii,  Douglas  County,  '>^-as  a  settlement  probably  near  Clear  Creek, 
as  a  Mr.  Tliornton  was  an  old  settler  at  that  place, and  mention  is  made 
of  the  settlement  in  Bancroft.^ 

Van  Sickle's. 

Van  Sickle's,  Douglas  County,  was  a  ranch  owned  by  Henry  Van 
Sickle,  south  of  Genoa.  It  was  this  Van  Sickle  who  killed  the  noted 
desperado,  Sam  Brown. 

Warrens. 

Warrens,  Douglas  Countj^  is  mentioned  by  Bancroft  as  a  settlement.'^ 
Xothirig  more  could  be  ascertained  about  the  place. 
Webster's  Hotel. 

Webster's  Hotel,  Douglas  County,  is  a  station  about  half  way  between 
Genoa  and  Carson  on  the  lower  road.  Sagebrush  now  covers  the  site. 
The  station  was  built  b}^  Ben  Webster.  Sam  Brown  stopped  there  the 
day  of  his  death.^ 

Wheelers, 

Wlieelers,  Douglas  County,  was  1.0  miles  from  Van  Sickle's  on  the 
road  from  Carson  to  Aurora. The  Wheelers  settled  on  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  river  at  the  head  of  Carson  Valley  and  the  place  was  known  as 
Wheelers.  Jack  Teasdale  bought  it,  and  it  is  now  called  the  Twelve- 
mile  House.' 

All  of  the  list  given  above  were  named  for  persons;  the  following 
were  named  for  incidents  in  pioneer  history: 

American  City. 

AuK^rican  City,  Storey  County,  was  laid  out  on  American  Flat,  January, 
1864,  by  a  company  organized  with  a  large  cfipital  which  soon  thereafter 
offered  the  Territory  of  Nevada  $50,000  if  it  v»'ould  remrn-c  the  capital 
from  Carson  City  to  that  place. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  offer  was 
not  accepted,  yet  the  city  was  a  prosperous  one,  as  is  evidenced  by  tl:ie 
description  in  the  old  directory.^ 

Bridge  House. 

Bridge  House,  Douglas  County,  was  probably  the  sanie  as  Cradlebaugh's 
Bridge. 

Burnt  Cabin. 

Burnt  Cabin,  Douglas  County,  was  4  miles  from  Double  Springs  on  the 
road  from  Carson  to  Aurora.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  some 
incident. 

Buckskin. 

Buckskin,  Douglas  County,  is  a  thriving  camp  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.     It  is  20  miles  from  Genoa,  12  miles  from  Wabuska,  its 

'Au'Jiority  of  D,  R.  Hawkins.  ''Nev.  Direct.  1.SG2. 

-.■\uitiority  of  J.  U.Smith.  "A^Ith<.rity  of  D.  R.  Havvkir.ri  and  J.  U.  Smith. 

■Banc.  Nf  V.  '255.  -''Antre!.  Nev.  88. 

Uianc.  Nev.  25.5.  "Nev.  Direct.  1864-5,  33<J. 

'Authority  ot  D.  K.  Hawkins;  Autxcl,  Nev.  356. 
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ship})ing  place,  and  IS  miles  ea?t  of  Carson  City.^  Kennedy,  of  the  firm 
of  Kennedy  cV'  Pitt,  rode  a  buckskin  horse  into  the  place.  Some  time 
previous  to  this  Kennedy  had  his  liand  smashed  in  the  n^achine  shops 
of  a  wine  j)lant  in  California.  ]]ev^ausG  of  this  accident  he  went  pros- 
pecting and  becan}e  foreman  for  Senator  Pitt  at  Lovelock.  Pie  got  lost 
in  P)eath  Valley  and  his  horse  carried  him  1-50  miles  to  water,  lie  was 
therefore  much  attached  to  his  horse  and  named  the  camp  after  it.- 
Buckskin  is  rich  and  has  valuable  mining  property.  It  is  now  a  post- 
oftice  station. 
Eaglo  Kaach. 

Eagle  Ranch,  Ormsby  County,  was  a  station  close  to  what  is  now  the 
Clayton  residence  in  Carson.  In  November,  1851,  a  part\"  consisting  of 
Joe  and  Frank  Barnard,  Frank  PTall,'and  W.  L.  Hall  came  from  Placer 
County,  Cal.,  for  mining.  Dissatisfied  with  that,  they  took  up  a  ranch 
where  the  State  Capitol  now  stands.  While  building  a  house  an  eagle 
soared  over  them.  They  shot  it,  stuffed  it,  and  nailed  it  over  the  door. 
The  ranch  was  then  called  Eagle  Ranch. ^ 

Lousetown. 

Lousetown,  Storey  County,  w^as  near  the  foot  of  the  Geiger  Grade^  on 
tlie  road  from  Six-Mile  Canyon  to  Wadsworth.^  The  reason  for  the 
name  may  be  imagined. 

Mexican. 

Mexican,  Orm?l)y  County,  is  mentioned  by  Bancroft  as  a  settlement. 
It  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  ^Icxi(^an  mill,  ^^'hich  was  named  after  the 
^Mexican  mine  in  Virginia.  The  latter  was  so  called  because  a  Mexican 
had  a  share  in  it 

Mill  Creek  Settlement. 

]\fill  Creek  Settlement,  Ormsby  County,  is  3  miles  west  of  Carson  and 
is  noted  for  its  sa\v-mill.s,  Ashe's  and  Gregory's.'  Several  families  located 
here  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  creek 
makes  it  valuable  for  propelhng  machines,  hence  the  narae.*^ 

Mormon  Station. 

Mormon  Station,  Douglas  County,  is  the  old  name  for  Genoa.  It  was 
thus  known  until  about  1862.^ 

Saint's  Rest. 

Saint's  Rest,  Ormsby  County,  is  a  stage  station  on  the  road  to  Tahoe. 
It  was  named  because  of  its  natural  features  and  probably  by  tlie  Latter- 
Day  Saints  in  the  early  days. 

Virginia  City. 

Virginia  City,  Storey  County,  is  situated  over  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Comstock  Lnde,  which  was  discovered  June,  18n9,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  >h)unt  Davidson  by  a  party  of  miners  who  worked  their  way 
up  the  Six-Mik:  Canyon.   Comstock  met  them  and,  finding  out  how  ricli 

'Nev.  Gaz.  r.xjT-S.  ;i'-'>. 
-Authority  of  Senator  Ht-yiners. 
■'.Andrei.  Nev.  31. 

^Authoriny  of  Mr-.  J.  1..  HH-.-h  an.l  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 
■'Aothoriry  of  .(u  ik'':-  C  ii.  .M;irk. 

•'Banc.  N'ev.  LT.o;  Nev.  Dirtn-t.  l^oJ.    The  .Mexican  mine  whs  also  called  the  Spanish  mine. 
"Nev,  Direct.  Ls'-Vi,  t)3:  (liilil  &  liunfh  .Mill  was  also  on  Mil!  Creok. 
^'AnKel.  Nev.  5^!l, 
"Nev.  Direct.  IsSi,  18. 
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the  ground  was,  he  claiined  that  tliey  were  on  his  ground.  To  avoid 
trouble  they  gave  Comstock  an  interest  in  the  company,  which  he  used 
to  gain  control.  He  appointed  liimself  sui^erintendent  and  nianage<l  to 
rule  every  one  in  camp.  They  called  the  place  Silver  City  at  iirst,  hui 
afterwards  changed  it  to  Ophir.  The  original  iniwe  still  l>ears  tijo  name 
of  Ophir.  One  day  Comstock  got  on  a  drunk.  He  had  a  bottle  of 
whisky  in  his  hands  and  happened  to  fall  down  and  break  it.  Sprink- 
ling the  whisky  upon  the  ground,  he  said:  "I  bai)tize  thee  Virginia.' 
Thus  Virginia  got  its  name.  Virginia  City  was  one  of  the  richest  cities 
in  the  world. ^ 

Virginia  Mining  District. 

Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  is  important  because  it  was 
the  first  regular  mining  district  in  Nevada  Territory.  Devil's  Gate  was 
the  second.'-^ 

Yellow  Jacket  Mine. 

The  Yellow  Jacket  Mine  at  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  received  its 
name  by  reason  of  a  nest  of  yellow  jackets  which  was  found  in  the  sur- 
face rocks  by  prospectors  Avhile  digging  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.^ 

Ashe's  Canyon. 

Of  the  natural!  features  in  chapter  IH,  those  named  for  pioneer  persons 
begin  with  Ashe's  Can^'on,  Oi'msl^y  County,  wliich  is  the  same  as  Greg- 
ory's Canyon.    It  was  named  because  of  Ashe's  sawmill.'^ 

Carson  River. 

Carson  River  flows  from  south  to  north  through  Douglas  County.  It 
was  named  by  Fremont  for  Kit  Carson,  the  famous  scout. 

Carson  Valley. 

Carson  Valley,  Douglas  County,  received  its  name  from  the  Carson 
Iviver.  Carson  Valley  prope)-  is  wholly  within  the  limits  of  Douglas 
County,  althougli  the  southern  extremity  lies  in  California.  It  is 
enclosed  between  the  Sierra  and  the  Pine-Xut  Mountains  and  is  one  of 
the  tliree  principal  valleys  of  Douglas  County/'' 

Comstock  Lode. 

The  Comstock  Lode,  Storey  County,  located  in  the  Washoe  Mountains, 
is  the  famous  lode  the  discovery  of  which  caused  the  excitement  of  the 
bonanza  days.  It  received  its  runne  from  H.  I'.T.  Comstock,  one  of  the 
so-called  discoverers  of  the  lode.  The  Comstock  Lode  was  the  richest 
and  most  productive  in  America.  It  added  $600,000,000  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world. ^ 

Daggett's  Pass. 

Daggett's  Pass,  Douglas  County,  is  on  the  Kingsbury  Rond.  It  was 
named  after  Dr.  ("has.  1).  Daggett,  who  for  many  years  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  on  tlie  crec-k  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  where  the  Kingsbury 
Grade  now  is.  Daggett  built  the  trail  over  the  pass  which  is  known  as 
the  Daggett  trail.' 

'Authority  of  Mr^,.  Ha/.lett  and  Ju(.i;^e  Grucc-y;  Dan  LVQuille.  *'Bir  Honanza."  47,  59. 

-Nev.  Direct.  l&O'i.  I'M. 

■'An>rel.  Nev.  51). 

■•Ansrel.  Nev.  511. 

"'Anjrel,  Nev.  25. 

"Ansrel.  Nev.  52. 

''Authority  of  D.  K.  H:;wkins. 
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Jack  s  Valley. 

Jack's  \'ailey,  Douglus  Ct:Hinty,  was  naineu  from  Jack  Winter.^  Angel 
describes  the  valley  as  a  small  oasis  lying  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  bordering  C'lenr  Creek  and  extending  several  miles  south. 
It  overlooks  Carson  Valley,  and  is  one  of  the  main  valleys  of  Douglas 
County.-    It  was  settled  as  early  as  1857.^ 

King's  Canyon. 

King's  Can^'on  is  in  Ormsby  County.  The  Halls  and  tlieir  partners 
at  Eagle  Station  helperl  to  grade  a  road  up  King's  Canyon  with  a  view 
of  inducing  overland  travel  to  pass  that  way.  But  the  road  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  soon  abandoned  except  Iw  the  pack  trains.  That  summer 
(1852)  Dr.  B.  C.  King  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  which  received 
his  name."* 

Kingsbury  Canyon. 

Kingsbury  Canyon,  Douglas  County,  took  its  name  from  the  Kings- 
bury Road, ^  which  was  the  principal  tollroad  in  the  early  days. 

Otf  s  Creek. 

Ott's  Creek  is  a  small  stream  in  Pine-Nut  Valley,  Douglas  County. 
It  was  named  for  Henry  Ott,  wlio  lived  there. 

The  natural  features  named  for  pioneer  incidents  are  as  follows: 
American  Fiat. 

American  Flat,  Storey  County,  is  just  to  the  south  of  Gold  Hill,  and 
is  a  fiat  which  in  early  days  was  mined  by  Americans  rather  than 
Cljinamen  and  Mexicans.    It  took  the  name  of  American  Flat.^ 

American  Flat  Ravine. 

An]erican  Flat  Ravine,'  Storey  County,  v/as  the  name  given  to  tlie  little 
canyon  opening  out  of  American  Flat.  Here  the  Groscli  brothers  hved 
in  a  stone  cabin  in  1857.^" 

American  Flat  Wash. 

American  Flat  A\'ash  was  the  stream  in  the  above-mentioned  ravine. 
Here  in  the  summer  of  1858  Comstock  prospected  with  the  aid  of  Piutes.^ 

Eagle  Mountain. 

Eagle  Mountain,  Douglas  County,  is  near  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown. 

Xousetown  Creek. 

Lousetown  Creek,  Storey  County,  is  shown  on  the  United  States  topo- 
graphical map.  It  doubtless  received  the  name  from  the  settlenient 
known  as  Lousetown. 

There  are  but  two  Indian  names  in  my  territory  and  those  are  botii 
given  to  natural  features: 


Tahoe  borders  Ormsby  and  Douglas  Counties.  A  letter  from  F'remont 
(1881)  saj^s  he  named  Tahoe  Lake  Bonpland  upon  his  first  crossing  tlie 
Sierra  in  1843-44.    "I  gave  to  tlic  river  l)asis  its  nanie  of  Humboldt, 


Tahoe. 


'  Authority  of  J.  U.  Smith. 
-AiiRcl,  Nev.  374. 
•'Banc.  Nev.8S. 
■•Anpel,  Nev.  ".31. 
"Authority  of  D.  R.  Hawkins. 


•'Authority  of  E.  f'enrwi. 
"Authority  of  E.  Penrod. 
'^Banc.  Nev.  96. 
"Anfjel.  Nev.  51. 
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and  to  the  mountain  lake  the  name  of  my  coinpanion  traveler  Eonpland, 
and  so  put  it  on  the  map  of  that  expedition."  This  Amade  Bonpland  was 
a  native  of  France,  a  physician  and  eminent  botanist.  He  describes 
Tahoe  as  14  miles  wesi  of  Carson  City,  one-tldrd  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
22  mile.-;  long  and  10  miles  wide.  Later  Fremont  calls  the  lake  Bigler, 
but  this  name  never  stuck.  It  was  changed  to  Tahoe,  meaning  "big 
water."^  An  Indian  name  is  always  the  most  appropriate  in  such  instances. 

Washoe  Mountains. 

^\'ashoe  MountaiiiS,  Storey  County,  in  the  western  part,  received  their 
name  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  The  name,  of  course,  is  from 
the  Washoe  Indians.-  Miss  Ohmert  in  her  thesis  says:  ^' There  are  sev- 
eral theories  as  to  the  v.ord  •^^'ashoe,'  but  the  one  which  seems  to  be  the 
most  nalund  is  the  Indian  word  ^  Wassou.'  which  means  tall  bunch-grass, 
probably  the  native  rye-grass.""  The  spellings  of  Washoe  and  ^\'assou  are 
so  nearly  the  same  that  it  seems  entirely  probable  that  this  is  the  correct 
meanii^g."* 

All  but  one  of  the  names  given  for  association  with  another  place 
belong  to  the  cultural  group. 

Genoa. 

Genoa,  Dongkis  County,  is  probably  tfie  oldest  settlement  in  Nevada. 
It  was  first  called  ^[ornioii  Station  and  was  renamed  by  Judge  Orson 
Hyde,  after  the  birth pLi'^e  of  Columbus.  He  said  that  the  cave  in  the 
mountain  reminded  him  of  the  harbor  at  Cxenoa,  ltal3^■^  Genoa  vras 
important  in  the  early  days  as  a  stoj^ping-place  for  emigrants.  It 
furnislied  grain  for  Virgirna.  Genoa  is  situated  on  tlie  west  side  of  tlie 
Carson.  River,  half  v  ay  d.  >\vn  the  valle}-,  and  was  on  the  main  emigrant 
road.^ 

Ophir  Grade. 

Ophir  Grade,  Storey  and  A\'ashoe  Counties,  extends  from  the  Ophir 
mine  to  the  (.)[>hir  mill  in  ^^^■lshoe  Valley."  Both  the  grade  and  the  hill 
seem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  Ophir  mine,  which  latter  also 
gave  its  name  to  \'irginia  for  a  short  time.^  The  mine  was  exceedingly 
rich  on  the  surface,  and  the  name  was  suggested,  no  doul)t,  by  several 
Masons  wlio  were  mining  there  in  the  earl^-  days  and  were  reminded  of 
the  Bible  Ophir.'' 

Mcrrimac. 

Merrimac,  Ormsby  County,  is  a  settlement  2  miles  below  Empire.  It 
was  named  from  the  niill  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Carson,  wdiicb  is  called 
Merrimac  Mill.^^*    The  hitter  was  named  from  Merrimac  Canyon^^;  the 

^Ang-el,  Nev.  25;  Banc.  N«-v.  I'i. 

^Nott.-  by  the  .Secn'tary:  Or.  A.  L.  Kro.-her.  the  host  authority  on  this  subject,  says  that  Washoe  is 
from  Wash  in.  which  me:uis  "  i  t-rs<.n"  in  t}i.-ir  own  lan^ruaffe.   See  Handbook  of  Amer.  Indians,  U.  920. 
•'Miss  Audrey  Ohn^.Tt's  tiit  r  is  oii  Washoe  County.  24.  fofjtnote. 

•♦Mr.  Ashury  says  fi.nher:  "  i>.,Tf  i-<  a.\^o  another  word  'Yassou'  which  means  a  small  field-mouse. 
These  Indians  (si>eakin»r  of  the  W.i  ';ues  at  Stewart)  seem  to  think  the  word  'Washoe'  was  applitti  to 
their  tribe  before  the  whi'.»-r  ixm;  1.-  f. •:>,.■  u>  thiscountry  and  they  know  no  special  meaning-  of  the  word 
except  that  'n  lontr  time  Uk'o'  if  <;:.i;    •  >:-n  decided  to  call  their  tribe  '  Washoes.' 

^Authority  of  I).  U.  fla-.ski;;-. 

«'Nev.  Direct.  1-<'VJ. 

"Authontyof  .lud>:t  (\  H.  Ma  -k. 

>*Banc.  Nev.  108. 

'■•Authority  of  Judk'e  C.  K.  Mack. 
"'Authority  of  A.  M.  Av^rn\ 
*  'Authority  of  J.  U.  Smith. 
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canyon,  in  turn,  doubtless  received  its  name  from  the  Xew  Hampshire 
settlers  there,  probably  the  Burbanks,  afterward  residents  of  Smith 
Valley.    Tliey  were  engaged  in  hauling  ^vood  in  the  early  days.^ 

Minden. 

Minden,  Douglas  (bounty,  was  settled  January,  1907,  7  miles  from 
Genoa  and  2  miles  from  Gardnerville.-  It  v>-as  founded  because  of 
railwaj'  extension  of  the  \^irginia  and  Truckee  Kailwaj^  of  which  it  is 
The  terminal.  Minden  is  mainly  an  agricultural  town  and  very  pros- 
perous. It  has  a  pustoflice  station  and  is  the  only  railway  town  in 
Douglas  County.  Minden  was  named  after  Minden  in  Germany,  the 
latter  beiuj-^  the  native  town  of  the  prominent  farmer,  Mr.  11.  F.  Dang- 
berg,  now  deceased.'^ 

Waterloo. 

Waterloo,  Douglas  County,  is  a  postoffice  station,  and  Avas  founded 
about  1892.    It  was  named  by  the  Gern^an  farmer  residents  there.'* 

Ophir  Hill. 

Ophir  Plill,  Storey  County,  is  the  one  natural  feature  in  this  group. 
It  is  situated  near  Mount  Davidson.  The  outcroppings  from  the  Corn- 
stock  may  be  seen  here."^ 

Douglas  County. 

For  association  in  time  with  noted  men,  Douglas  County  was  named 
after  Stephen  A.  Douglas,^  an  eminent  statesman  in  Congress  who  was 
cliairman  of  the  Committee  c>n  Territories  until  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1801.  Nevada  Territory  was  divided  into  counties  on  November  2o,  18G1. 

Fort  storey.  / 

Fort  Storey,  Storey  County,  was  in  Virrinia  City'^  and  was  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Indian  war  in  1860.'*^ 

Mount  Davidson. 

Mount  Davidson,  Storey  County,  was  first  called  Sun  Peak  by  the 
pioneers,  also  Mount  Pleasant.  Donald  Davidson,  of  San  Francisco, 
State  Geologist  of  California,  chmbed  the  mountain  and  ascertained  it 
to  be  7,827  feet  high.    It  was  named  in  his  honor. ^ 

Ormsby  County. 

Ormsby  County  was  named  in  1861  after  Major  William  M.  Ormsby, 
one  of  its  pioneers  and  most  prominent  citizens  who  was  slain  near 
Pyramid  Lake  in  battle  with  Indians. 

Slieridan. 

Sheridan,  Douglas  County,  is  a  small  village  8  miles  south  of  Genoa. 
It  was  first  called  Job's  Store,  but  when  the  postoffice  was  established  in 

'  .Authority  of  J.  U.  Smith;  there  is  also  a  theory  that  the  name  came  from  the  Confederate  steamer, 
"Merrimac/'but  no  proof  is  offered  of  this. 
-Nev.  Gaz.  1907-S,  b'J.*^. 
•'Authority  of  Geo.  Sprinsrmeyer. 

^Ans:el,  Nev.  117. 
''Nev.  Direct.  1S03.  70. 
•  AniJrel.  Nev.  163. 
•\\uthority  of  Mr.  E.  Penrod. 
''Hanc.  Nev.  256. 
'•"Ancrel.  Nev.  528. 
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the  60's  it  was  iiamrd  for  General  Phil  Siiericlan,  vrho  was  very  imieh 
in  the  public  eye.^ 

Stewart. 

Stewart,  Ornishy  C  )unty,  is  also  known  a.s  the  Carson  Indian  Scho(ji 
because  the  Government  Indian  School  is  located  there.  It  is  3%  miles 
south  from  Carson.  It  received  its  name  because  Senator  William  M. 
Stewart  was  inikiential  in  Congress  in  its  foundation.- 

Storey  County. 

Storey  County  was  named  after  Captain  Edward  Faris  Storey,  who 
was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Piutes,  18G0.^  The  county  had  4,581  inhab- 
itants in  18(50.-* 

WashingtoTi. 

Washington  is  mentioned  b3'  P>ancroft  as  a  settlement  in  Storey 
County.^  As  there  was  a  claim  by  that  name  in  the  Daney  ledge,  in 
the  Spring  A\alley  District,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  Lyon  County.^ 
No  definite  information  could  be  obtained. 


CTIAPTEE  IV 

NAMES  OF  AKTIPiCIAL  ORIGIN,  AND  SUMINIARY  FOR  DOUGLAS, 
ORMSBY,  AND  STOREY  COUNTIES 

Brunswick. 

The  cultural  features  which  seem  to  liave  been  named  artificially 
begin  with  lirunswick,  Oruhsby  Count}',  which  is  a  station  on  the 
Virginia  and  Truckee  Ivailway,  1  mile  from  Empire,  towards  Virginia.' 
Its  postofnce  was  at  Empire.  Jt  was  named  from  the  mill  of  that 
name,^  and  as  we  do  not  know  the  reason  for  the  naming  of  the  latter, 
it  is  classified  in  tlie  artificial  group. 

Empire. 

p]mpire,  Ornjsby  County,  is  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railway,  3 
miles  east  of  Carson  (1ly  ntid  14  mile^.  fro]]i  \4rginia  City.  It  was  first 
called  Dutch  Nick's  Station  from  Nick,  a  German.'^  Tlie  name  was 
changed  to  Empire  with  the  expectation  of  its  becoming  a  big  city.'" 

Santiago. 

Santiago,  Ormsby  County,  is  a  mill  and  station  7  miles  from  Carson. 
Vivian. 

Vivian,  Ormsby  County,  is  a  station  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee 
Railway.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  mi!l  of  that  name.  Like  other 
stations  having  names  corresponding  to  the  mill,  the  mill  was  erected 
before  the  railroad  was  constructed.'^ 

Mt.  Come. 

I^It.  Como,  Douglas  County,  the  une  natural  feature  in  this  group,  is 

in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county.'"  It  was  probably  named  from 
Como,  Italy. 

'Authority  of  n.  K.  HMwkiiiB.  "Andrei,  Nev.  2,':<:J.  oTo. 

-Nev.  Gaz.  VJol-^^.  t"'!T.  ''Authority  of  A.  M.  Aniery. 

•'Banc.  Nev.  2'><3.  ''AriKel.  Nev.  532. 

■*Nev.  Direct.  18r,2.  '"Authority  of  A.  M.  Ardery. 

•"'Banc.  Nt'V.  2.'>S.  "Ibid. 

"Nev.  Direct.  18»;2,  198.  '"Gov.  Maps,  19t^. 
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Classilication  of  Names 
Of  the  128  I. allies  in  my  th.ree  counties,  32  are  in  Oruishy,  33  are  in 
Store}',  and  GO  are  in  Douglas,  while  only  3  are  common  to  more  than 
one  county.  Tlie  latter  ar«.  the  Pitie-Xut  ^ii»untai'i>,  Ormshy  and  Doug- 
las Counties:  Carson  Pviver,  Douglas  and  Ormsby  Counties;  and  Talioe, 
Di^mglas  and  Ormsby  Counties.  At  tirst  glance  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
proportion bctv>  een  the  number  of  names  in  Douglas  County  and  those  of 
the  other  sections.  But  when  we  remember  that  Douglas  County  has 
892  square  miles,  while  the  others  have  but  144  and  270  square  miles, 
respectively,  the  proportion  seems  more  natural.  Again,  Douglas 
County  has  Ijeen  more  developed  in  an  agricultural  way,  while  the 
growth  of  vStorey  lias  been  Jiinited  almost  entirely  to  the  one  section  of 
the  Comstock. 

C>f  the  12S  names  in  the  thre?  counties,  45  are  descriptive  of  iratural 
characteristics  divided  into  26  cultural  features  and  19  natural  ones; 
70  names  are  of  historical  origin,  and  of  these  62  are  pioneer,  2  Indian, 
6  come  from  association  with  another  place,  and  S  from  association  in 
time  vrith  some  noted  man. 

Of  the  G2  pioneer  names,  44  were  derived  from  persons  and  only  IS 
from  incidents.  Of  tl^e  5  names  artificially  given,  4  belong  to  cultural 
features.    The  total  nundx-r  of  natural  features  is  3S,  or  29|-|7r. 

Here  again.,  as  in  the  other  counties  studied,  v.e  find  a  large  percentage 
of  names  derived  from  pioneer  history  and  natural  characteristics,  those 
of  the  pioneer  class  giving  a  percentage  of  4SiV,  and  those  of  the  natural 
characteristics  totaling  oo/jCr  ,  or  over  three-fourths  of  the  vrhole  number. 


PAET  III 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NOMENCLATURE  IN  LYON  COUNTY 

By  Fl(.}jence  Leslu:  Bray 

T.    Characteh  oy  Tekritoky  Covered  by  This  Stb-Tiiesis. 
IT.    Names  DESCRirxn-E  of  Natural  Characteristics  : 

1.  Cuitinal  Fiaturts:  Clifton:  Desert;  Desert  "Wells  Station:  Devil's 
Gate  Disirivt:  Devil's  Gate  Toll  House:  Greeiiriekl ;  Half-Way  House: 
Mineral  Kapids  and  Mineral  Kapids  Mill;  Mound  House;  Mountain;  Kio 
Vista:  Silver  City:  Well. 

2.  yatural  Ftuturts:  Bi-j  Bend  uf  the  Carson,  or  Horsesiioe  Bend;  Big 
Meadows:  Carson  Valley  Bottoms:  Cbnlk  Hill:  Desert  Mountains: 
Devil's  Gate;  Ei  Dorado  Canyon:  Gold  Canyon;  Hot  Sprinc-s;  Little  or 
Ten-Mile  Desert:  Little  or  Twolve-^rile  L>esort ;  Lune  Valley;  Mountain 
of  Hit'i'oglyphifS  ;  Raw  Peak. 

IIL    Names  OF  Historical  Origix  : 

1.  Derived  fruin  Pioneer  Hi.>^ii>ry: 
a.  Cultural  Features: 

(1)  Named  for  Persons:  Brown's  wStation:  Bu<:kland's;  Carson 
Kapids  City;  Child's  Station:  Cleaver:  Cotfin's  Station:  Coonoy's 
Raneli :  C«>sser's  Station:  Davis  Stati<»n  :  Dayton  iKantown  or  Nevada 
City»  :  Gate's  Station:  Hayward's:  Hinds's  Hot  SpriiJ:.rs :  Honey  I^ke: 
Smith's  Station:  Hutrhes's  Station:  Larres  Well:  Leversy  Station; 
Manseau's  Half- Way  House;  ^Lason  :  Ma.s.ai's  Ranch  :•  Miller's  Station  ; 
Morningstur:  Nelsi-n's:  Xoidyke :  Ramsey:  Reed's:  Smith;  Siitro 
Tunnel:  Tolle's  Station :  Weilin.c:ti»n :   Williams's  Station :  Yerimzton. 
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(2)  Named  for  Inr-ideuts:    Chinatown;  Eureka;  Fiddler's  Green; 
Jobntown;    New  Jerusaleio ;    Poison  Switcli;    Scales;    Tlie  Colony; 
Twin  Fiat ;  Washout, 
b.  ?satiiral  Fcaturc-s: 

(1)  Named  for  Persons:  Carson  llivcr;  Mason  Valley;  Smith's  Val- 
ley; Susan's  TUuiT  :  Walker  River  ;  ^Valker  River  liuuge. 

2.  Derived  from  Ir,dian  History:   Indian  Springs  District;  Wabuska. 

3.  Derived  from  Association  with  Another  Place: 

a.  Ci///</rGZ 5;  Nevada  City ;  Nevada  Station  ;  Stockton  Station. 
I).  Natural  Features:  Grizzly  Hill. 

4.  Derived  from  Association  in  Time  with  Some  Noted  ^lan  : 

a.  Cultural  Features:  Fort  Churchill  ;  Lyon  County. 

b.  Natural  Features:  Fort  Churchill  C;inyon ;  Lyon  Peak. 
IV.    Naaiks  of  Artificial  Oi.'Igix — Su>.imai:v  for  Lyon  County. 

1.  Names  Derived  >VrtifK^ially : 

Cultural  Features:  Como ;  Monarch  Mine;  Palmyra. 

2.  Summary  for  Lyon  County. 

CHAPTER  I 

CHARACTER  OF  TERRITORY  COVERED  BY  THIS  SUB-TKESIS 

The  territory  covered  in  my  sx)ecial  investigation  is  Lyon  County, 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  Nevada.  It  has  an  area  of  1,261  square 
miles-^  and  is  very  irregular  in  shape.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and 
for  the  most  part  barren  except  alonj^  tlie  Carson  River,  which  traverses 
the  county,  wliere  tlie  land  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.-  The  Goldtield 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  it,  and  the  Carson  and 
Colorado  Railroad  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county.^  The 
Virginia  and  Truckce  Railroad  touches  the  western  portion  of  the 
county,  and  the  new  Copi^er  Belt  Railroad  runs  from  ^^^abuska  to 
Mason. 

CI  [A  FTER  II 

NAMES  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  NATURAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

This  grou]>  is  divided  into  cultural  and  natural  features,  and  in  each 
of  these  subdivisions  there  are  fourteen  names. 

Clifton. 

The  first  of  the  cultural  features  is  Clifton.  It  is  a  railroad  station 
situated  on  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  18  miles  from  Mound 
House. It  is  a  water-tank  siding  for  the  railroad  and  was  named  by 
it.  There  is  a  high  hill  i)ehind  it,  from  which  it  probably  derived  its 
name.^ 

Desert. 

Desert  is  a  small  statifm  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  the  northern 
imrt  of  Lyon  County,^  between  Wadsworth  and  Brown's  Station."  It 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  character  of  its  surroundings. 
Desert  Well  Station, 

Desert  Well  Station  was  located  about  1-1  miles  from  Dayton,  half  way 
between  Dayton  and  the  Twcnty-six-Mile  Desert.*^    It  doubtless  was  so 

'Lipp.  Gaz.  1714.  •'•Authority  of  Ju.icre  C.  E.  Mack. 

-  Anprel,  Nev.  4i>2.  «Top.  Map  ( Wadsworth  Sht^^t) . 

•'Lipp.  Gaz.  1714.  ^Authority  of  Mr.  \\  .  C.  Grimes. 

-"AriR-til.  Nev.  287.  '^Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 
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p.amed  because  of  a  "svell,  at  which  teams  stopped  to  get  -water,  near  this 
little  de>-ert  station.    It  was  later  called  Nelson's  Station, 

Devil's  Gate  District. 

Devil's  Gate  I^istrict  is  loeated  about  2  miles  from  Dayton.  It  Avas 
on:anized  November  18,  lSo9.  Its  first  claim  was  called  tb.e  "Wild  Cat" 
and  was  recorded  November  21,  1S59.^  It  takes  its  name  from  Devil's 
Gate. 

Devifs  Gate  Toll  House. 

Devil's  Gate  Toll  House  was  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tollroad 
operating  between  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City."  The  line  dividing  Storey 
from  Lyon  County  ran  through  the  tollhouse.^  It  was  so  named  because 
it  was  situated  at  the  point  known  as  Devil's  Gate. 

Greenfield. 

Greenfield  was  one  of  the  early  names  for  the;  place  now  known  as 
Yerington.  It  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  located  in  an 
agricultural  community  in  the  midst  of  green  fields.* 

Half -Way  House. 

Haif-Way  House'''  was  a  stopping  station  just  half  v,'(\y  betvN-een 
Carson  City  and  A'irginia  City.  The  dividing  line  of  Ormsby  and  Lyon 
Counties  tdu  through  it.  It^  was  so  called  because  of  its  situation. 
When  business  became  too  heavy,  the  station  was  moved  to  the  site  of 
the  present  Mound  House. ^ 

Mineral  ri,apids  and  Mineral  Rapids  Mill. 

According  to  some  authurities,  Mineral  Rapids  is  orie  of  the  several 
nomes  which  at  different  periods  have  been  applied  to  the  town  now 
called  Daj'ton.'  Ho^^ever,  Angel  says  that  a  town  called  ^Mineral  Ivapids 
Mill  was  laid  out  near  Dayton  and  was  intended  to  eclii^se  Dayton,  but 
never  did.^  On  a  ^\'ashoe  mining  region  map  of  18()0  is  niarked  a  pre- 
tentious site  called  Carson  Ixapids  City,  located  near  the  mouth  of  vSix- 
Mile  Canyon;  this  is  probabl3' the  same  place  mentioned  by  Angel  as 
Mineral  Kapids  ^^ill.  The  name  was  probably  derived  from  the  fact 
that  in,  the  Carson  River  at  that  place  there  were  some  ripples  which 
seemed  like  rapids  to  the  people  who  had  just  passed  over  the  long 
stretches  of  desert  in  crossing  Nevada. 

Mound  House. 

Mound  House  is  a  milling  and  railroad  center  6  miles  southwest  of 
Dayton.  It  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Rail- 
road with  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad.  When  it  was  first  settled 
in  18G0  it  was  a  tollhouse  on  the  road  owned  by  ^[ackay  c^*  Fair, ^  and 
vas  called  Mound  Station.'"  It  stood  on  the  divide  between  Carson  and 
Dayton,  hence  its  name.'^ 

'Anjrel,  Nev.  495. 

■-'Gold  Hill  Da  ill/  Xrtra.  June  1^2,  lSt35. 
^Authority  of  Mr.  W.  Hill. 
■•Authority  of  Senator  B.  H.  Reyniers, 

•'Anjrel,  N'ev.  49-1.    Was  inrlufk-d  in  Lyon  County  in  1S61  by  the  Act  creatinfr  the  counties. 
^Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 

"Authority  of  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hazlett:  Bancroft.  Nev.  95:  "The  white  inhabitants  called  the  place 
.Mineral  Kapids.  and  it  never  received  its  final  christening-  until  November  3,  1861. " 
^Ansjel,  Nev.  o'lo. 

"•'Authority  of  Senator  B.  H.  Reymers. 
^"Ani^el,  Nev.  36. 
Authority  of  Senator  B.  H.  Reymers. 
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Mountain. 

^roimtaiii  in  inentione<]  by  Bancroft  as  a  small  settlement  in  Lyon 
Connty.^  It  pn)l)ably  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  there  is  some 
prominent  hill  or  mountain  in  tiic  vicinity. - 

■Rio  Vista. 

Rio  Vista  is  a  station  on  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  54  miles 
from  the  Mound  House  and  16  miles  from  Wabuska.^  It  derived  its 
name  probably  froni  the  fact  that  a  view  of  the  river  can  be  obtained 
there. 

Silver  City. 

Silver  City,  a  mining  town,  was  founded  by  the  Grosch  brothers  in  1850, 
and  was  of  (^onsiderabio  importance  in  18G0.  In  early  days  it  rivaled 
Virginia  Cit3'  in  its  mines,  but  failing  to  develop  any  "bonanzas,"  it  after- 
wards derived  its  imjxjrtance  froni  the  quartz  mills  around  it  and  from 
being  on  the  main  line  of  travel  Ijetween  the  bonanza  mines  and  the  mills 
on  the  river.  '  It  is  situated  12  miles  northeast  of  Carson.^  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  silver  found  in  its  vicinity"  and  the  expectation  that  a 
city  would  be  founded  there. 

Well. 

Well  is  a  small  station  southeast  of  Ran:isey  not  far  from  the  Goldfield 
road.''  It  probabl}^  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  well 
at  that  place. 

Big  Bend  of  the  Carson,  or  Horseshoe  Bend. 

The  first  of  tlio  natural  features  is  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Carson.  It  is 
a  bend  in  the  Carson  River  beginning  at  P^ort  Churchill,  extending  down 
the  river  about  ^  nn'les,  then  bending  and  flowing  back  8  miles,  forming 
a  horseshoe  in  its  course.^  It  is  called  Big  Bend  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  largest  river  bend  in  that  vicinity.^  It  is  sometimes  called  Horse- 
shoe Bend  from  its  shai>e."' 

Big  Meadov,  s. 

Big  Meadov,s  is  in  the  neighborliood  of  Williams's  Station  and  derives 
its  name  from  its  character.^' 

Carson  Valley  Bottoms. 

Carson  X'alley  l>ottoms,  as  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Carson  was  formerly 
called,'"  begins  1  mile  a)K.)ve  Dayton  and  extends  down  the  river  12  miles. 
It  undoubtedly  takes  its  name  from  its  location  and  formation. 

Chalk  Hill. 

Chalk  Hill  is  situated  ne.-ir  tlie  place  where  .Afound  House  now  stands.^'' 

"ISanc.  Nev.  2.VJ;  Gov.  Maj).  I'j 

-No  further  information  couldhe  obtained  alx)ut  this  place. 

•'Anyrel,  Nov.  2ST. 

■^Authority  o?  JuJk'O  C.  E.  Maok. 

•■^AnRel,  Nev.5ir_'. 

Nev.  Gaz.  lix./7-S,  641. 
'  Nev.  Gaz.  1907-8. 

*^Angel.  Nev.  4-13.  Bend  of  Carson  Valley  is  same  as  Carson  Valley  Bottoms. 

"Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  r>avis. 
^"Ibid. 

lUianc.  Nev.  L'M. 

l-Authorily  of  Mr.  C.  -M.  Davis. 

'•'Anj^el,  Nev.  '.SG. 
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It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  hill  is  composed  of  a  ^vhite 
chalky  substance.    Here  in  1853  a  famous  Indian  barbecue  was  held.^ 

The  Desert  Mountains. 

'Jlie  Desert  Mountains  form  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Lyon 
Conrity,  and  were  doubtless  nained  because  of  the  character  of  tlie 
country.    They  contain  the  Desert  District. 

Devil's  Gate, 

Devil's  Gate  is  an  opening  gorge  across  a  reef  of  meteoric  rock  which 
traverses  the  country  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  mountains.  It  forms 
one  point  in  the  boundary  of  Lyon  and  Storey  Counties^  and  is  ]:)robably 
named — like  many  similar  places  in  l^ngland  and  the  United  States — 
becausv  of  the  wild  rock}'  walls  rising  perpendieidarly  on  either  side  of 
the  pass  or  gate. 

El  Dorado  Canyon. 

El  Dorado  Canyon  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  Douglas 
and  Lyon  Counties.  It  extends  to  Dayton  in  Lyon  County,^  and  some- 
times bears  a  stream  of  water  in.  its  bed."^  El  Dorado  is  a  Spanish  term, 
meaning  "the  gilded"  or  "the  golden."  It  was  applied  to  this  canyon 
because  of  the  rich  ore  deposits  found  there  by  the  early  miners. 

Gold  Canyon. 

Gold  Canyon  is  the  name  of  the  ravine  leading  from  Gold  Hill  to 
the  Carson  River.  Bancroft  says  iha.t  it  obtained  its  nanie  from  the 
fact  that  some  gold  miniiig  had  been  carried  on  in  it  ever  since  the 
settlement  of  the  valley.  It  was  the  only  mining  ground  worked  in 
the  district  before  1S57.-^ 

Hot  Springs. 

«  The  Hot  Springs  mentioned  by  Bancroft  as  a  settlement  of  Lyon 
County^  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Hinds's  Hot  Springs,  which  in  this 
thesis  is  classified  in  anothei-  group.  But  there  are  several  other  hot 
springs  in  the  country  located  at  W'abuska'  and  across  the  valley  from 
Morningstar,  at  ^vhich  latter  place  there  is  a  resort  for  rheumatic 
patients.^ 

Little  or  Ten-Mile  D^s^ei-t — Little  or  Twelve-Mile  Desert. 

Little  or  Ten-Mile  Desert  was,  according  to  the  Xevada  Directory  of 
1S62,  the  term  applied  in  early  days  to  the  stretch  of  barren  country 
between  Dayton  and  Dutch  2sick's,  now  Empire.^  However,  on  the 
Washoe  mining  region  map  of  ISGO  tbe  name  "Little  Desert"  is  applied 
to  tbe  desert  lying  east  of  Dayton,  which  is  also  termed  the  "Twelve- 
Mile  Desert."^^  It  is  probable  that  the  name  -'Little"  was  api)lied  to 
both  these  deserts  as  compared  with  the  Twenty-six-Mile  Desert  wliich 
lay  still  farther  to  tbe  east. 

ilbid. 

-AnKel.  Xev.  502. 

•'Top.  Map  (Carson  Shf-et). 

■'Andrei.  Nev.  5.^1. 

•Banc.  Nev.  a3  (T. 

'  HKnc.  \'.-v.  2oy. 

'Authority  of  Senator  B.  H.  Reymers:  also  hot  stream  back  of  Mr.  Wilson's  house. 
•""Authority  of  Superintendent  J.  E.  Bray, 
•*Nev.  Direct.  lS6-_>.  2li. 

"'Otiicial  Map,  Washoe  Mining  Region,  1S60. 
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Lone  Valley. 

Lone  Valley  is  shown  oit  the  map  of  1S60  as  lying  noitli  of  Piue-Xut 
Valley  and  west  of  the  Walker  River.  It  apparently  belongs  to  the 
group  named  for  natural  characteristics. 

Mountain  of  Hieroglyphics. 

The  Mountain  of  Hieroglyphics  is  located  8  miles  below  Fort  Churchill, 
just  above  Huney  Lake  Smith's  Station.    It  is  a  large  mountain  of  solid 


/0m 


o 


WW 


rock  formation,  completely  covered  with  straiige  Indian  hieroglyphics.^ 
It  lias  never  had  any  name  given  to  it  excejK  Mountain  of  Hieroglyphics, 
and  it  can  easily  be  seen  why  it  is  called  this. 

Raw  Peak. 

Raw  Peak,  east  of  Dayton,  is  the  name  of  a  mountain  peak  marked  on 
a  recent  government  map.-  In  lieu  of  any  detinite  information  as  to  its 
name,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  exposure  to  the  elements  won  for  it 
this  designation 

^Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Da\n3. 
-Gov.  Map,  ll"'S. 

^On  the  Toporraphi'-al  Map  (Wabuska  Sheet)  the  name  is  spelled  Rawe. 
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CHAPTER  III 

NAMES  OF  HISTORICAL,  ORIGIN 

Giiapter  III  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts:  names  derived  from 
pioneer  history;  those  which  ori^i^inated  in  Indian  history;  those  derived 
from  association  with  another  ])lace,  and  those  whicli  were  bestowed  in 
honor  of  some  man  who  was  then  in  the  public  eye.  Those  derived 
from  pioneer  histC)ry,  are  classified  as  cultural  and  natural  features,  and 
each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  those  which  took  their  names  from 
persons  in  some  way  connected  with  the  place,  and  those  which  were 
named  for  some  incident  in  early  history. 

Brov/n's  Station. 

Of  those  na,med  for  persons  the  first  is  Brown's  Station,  which  was 
located  on  the  Carson  River  about  3  miles  up  from  where  now  stands 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Churchill.'^  George  Brown  started  it  as  a  small  stage 
station.    It  is  not  in  existence  today.-    It  was  named  for  Mr.  Brown. 

Buckland's  or  Bucklaud's  Station. 

Buckland's  or  Buckland's  Station  is  situated  3  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
Churchill  on  the  Carson  River. It  was  a  postofticc  and  agricultural 
community  in  early  days,  and  wa.s  named  after  Samuel  B.  Buckland 
who  founded  it  on  coming  to  Nevada  in  iSoS.^ 

CarsOii  Rapid  City. 

Carson  Rapids  Citj^  shown  on  the  map  of  ISGO,  was,  as  is  heretofore 
mentioned,  no  doubt  tlie  same  as  Miiieral  Rapids  ^iill.  It  never  grew 
beyond  a  house  or  two  and  a  vegetable  garden. 

Child's  Station. 

Child's  Station  was  located  near  Cosser's  Station.  It  was  an  early 
stage  and  trading  station  and  was  named  after  the  owner,  J.  S.  Child. ^ 

Cleaver. 

Cleaver  is  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad 
near  Wabuska,  39  miles  southeast  of  Dayton  in  the  valley  of  the  ^\'alker 
River. ^  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  good  farming  and  grazing  com- 
munity,' and  was  named  for  IMr.  Cleaver.  It  was  never  a  postoflice 
station.^ 

lAntiel,  Nev.  36. 
-Banc.  Nev.  74,  note. 
^Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 

•*Anp:el,  Nev.  IRo.  Samuol  B.  Buckland  came  to  the  mines  of  California  with  J.  O.  Wilh'arns.  later 
of  V/illiar.is's  Station.  He  remained  at  the  mines  until  1S57,  then  came  to  what  is  now  Nevada,  and 
transported  freiicht  from  Placerville  to  Genoa.  He  ranched  awhile  in  Jack's  Valley  and  later  in  the 
north  end  of  Carson  Valley.  In  1S58  he  moved  to  the  Bif?  Bend  of  the  Carson  and  established  a 
station,  toll  bridjje  and  store.    He  had  al>out  2.000  acres  of  agricultural  land  also. 

•'Banc.  Nev.  78.  As  there  are  two  Cesser's  Stations,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  Child's 
Station  v-'as  in  Lyon  County. 

"Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 

"Anifel,  Nev.  490. 

'^Authority  of  Senator  B.  H.  Reymers.  Three  Cleaver  brothers  used  to  ship  milk  from  here  to 
Candelaria. 
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Coffin's  Station, 

Cofiin's  Station  was  located  8  miles  south  of  W'adsworth  on  an  old 
tollroad.  The  three  Collin  brothers  kept  it  and  it  was  called  after  the 
oldest,  James  Coflin.-^ 

Cooney's  Kanch. 

Cooney's  lianch,  to  the  west  of  the  Twent^^ -six-Mile  Desert,  will  be 
discussed  under  th-e  heading  of  Reed's  Station.  It  was  named  for 
Martin  Coonej^- 

Cosser's  Station. 

Cosser's  Station  was  established  in  1853,  at  a  point  now  known  as 
Johnston,^  by  Waiter  Cosser,  who  started  with  a  store. The  place  was 
named  for  him. 

Davis  Station. 

Davis  Station  was  located  al>out  30  miles  east  of  Dayton  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  Kig  l^end  of  tbe  Carson  River.  It  was  an  overland  station, 
kept  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis,  for  whom  it  was  named. 

Dayton;  E,agtov/n;  Nevada  City. 

Dayton,  the  often-christened  town,  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  gulch  which 
runs  from  the  bonanza  mines  to  the  Carson  River.  It  is  also  at  the  end 
of  the  Twenty-six-.Nrile  Desert  across  the  Crreat  Bend  of  the  Carbon  River, 
and  7  miles  from  C<)]d  Dill,  li  has  existed  since  1849,  but  for  ten  years 
previous  to  the  silv<^r  discoveries  was  only  a  strugp^ling  hamlet  called 
Chinatown.^'  It  was  until  this  year  the  county-seat  of  Lyon  Coimty," 
and  is  one  C)f  tbe  oldest  towns  in  Nevada.^  The  oldest  emigrant  ro.id 
used  to  run  tbrougli  it,'\and  in  18-19  emigrants  passing  through  to  Cali- 
fornia, being  detidned  by  snow,  spent  the  time  prospecting  and  found 
gold.  On  May  1  of  that  year  a  nugget  worth  ten  dollars  was  found  and 
thus  Gold  Canyon  was  named.  Not  being  miners,  the  onigrants  went 
on  to  California,  but  in  August  of  the  same  year  a  train  of  Mexicatis 
camped  tliere  permanently,  and  the  town  was  founded.""^ 

The  ])lace  \N:is  lirst  called  Ragtown  ;  then  Mineral  Rapids;  iiext  China- 
town or  .Johntown;  next,  ns  the  white  men  in  the  place  objected  to 
Chinatown,  it  was  called  Nevada  City,  and  finally,  in  1801,  it  was  called 
Dayton."  I  bave  told  why  the  ])lace  was  called  Mineral  Rapids  in  the 
discussion  under  that  nan^.e.  It  was  called  Chinatown  because  of  the 
number  uf  Chinamen  who  waslied  gravel  in  the  ravine  for  gold.^'  It  was 
called  Nevada  City  be<'au.-e  tlie  wliite  men  objected  to  the  name  it  already 
bore.  We  bave  not  been  able  to  determine  the  exact  source  of  the  name, 
but  suppose  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  originally  from  Nevada 
City,  Cab,  and  so  named  tljeir  new  home  in  memory  of  their  former 

'Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M,  Davis. 
"-'.^nKel,  N'ev.  672. 

•'Probably  Johntov  r.  ?H^tv.-»H>n  Dayton  arsd  Silver  City. 
■•Banc.  Nev.  7S,  noto 'Jl. 
^Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 

•'Authority  of  Mr.  C^-o.W.  K.  :th-.  Mn-.F.r..Ha7.1ett;  Ansel. 
"County-seut  rnov<L^l  by  Act  vt  Lv^'islature.  Vjl  l. 

■'■■Authoriiy  of  Mrs.  Ha  -!ftt.  She  say-,  that,  ulthou^rh  Genoa  was  started  first,  it  was  not  perma- 
nently settled  Linti!  !U  t<  r  I  >r;-.  i->r.. 

"Authority  of  Mr.  W  .  IbH. 
"'Authority  of  Mrii.  F.  O.  H:i  -!.Hi. 
''Authority  of  Mi.<.  F.  O.  }iu/.!<.-it. 
•-Authority  of  Mrs.  F.  (i.  n;ui.'tt. 
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one.  In  1801  a  surveyor  by  the  name  of  Day  was  passing  through,  the 
tnwn,  and  the  citizens  asked  iiirn  to  x)lot  it  for  them.^  He  consented  to 
do  tliis,  providing  they  would  name  it  Day-ton,  after  hini.  At  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  citizens  they  determined  to  do  this,  and  Daytun  finally 
received  a  permanent  name. 

Gates's  Station. 

Gates's  Station  wasdocated  between  Desert  Wells  and  Dayton  and  was 
kept  b}^  a  man  named  Gates,  for  whom  it  was  named. ^ 

Haws's  Station. 

Haws's  Station  seems  to  have  been  on  the  Little  or  Twelve-Mile  Desert. 
It  was  a  trading  and  emigrant  station  and  was  fir.-it  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Gates,  next  by  D.  AV.  Stockton,  and  finally  by  Bert  Haws,  from  wliom 
it  derived  its  name.    It  was  about  35  miles  from  Dayton.^ 

Hayward's. 

Hay  ward's  is  a  station  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  .Railroad ,  just 
beyond  the  Mound  House.  It  received  its  name  from  the  adjacent  null, 
winch  later  was  christened  for  a  man  of  that  name, 

Hinds's  Hot  Springs. 

Hinds's  Hot  Springs  are  located  at  the  lower  end  of  Smith  Valley 
about  23  miles  south  of  Dayton."^  They  are  very  valuable  springs  and 
were  discovered  by  the  proprietor  and  owner,  Mr.  Hinds,  for  whom  they 
are  named,  in  1850.  The  place  is  or  was  a  popular  resort  for  tourists 
and  invalids  because  of  the  medicinal  value  of  the  baths. ^ 

Honey  Lake  Smith's  Station. 

Honey  Lake  Smith's  Station  was  a  trading  ])Ost  for  emigrants, 
located  8  miles  from  Fort  Churchill.  The  man  who  kept  it  was  origi- 
naH\'  from  Honey  Lake  and  his.  nanie  was  Smith;  thus  the  name  of  the 
station.*^ 

Hughes's  Station. 

Hughes's  Station  was  located  about  4  miles  up  from  Hone}^  Lake 
Smith's  Station.  Tv,'o  brothers,  James  and  Harvey,  from  ^lissouri, 
started  it  as  a  trading  station  and  it  was  named  after  them.^ 

Larres  Well. 

Larres  \\'ell  is  located  a  few  nnles  west  from  \\'abuska.^  It  is  prob- 
ably a  station  where  teams  stop  to  g^t  water  from  a  well  there,  and  the 
owner  of  the  place  was  doubtless  named  Larres. 

Leversy  Station. 

Leversy  Station,  an  emigrant  trading  station,  was  situated  about  3 
miles  below  Dayton.    It  was  nanied  for  Mr.  Leversy,  who  kept  it.'-^ 

'Authority  of  Mr.  Cieo.  Day.    His  father  waa  the  man  who  plotted  the  town. 
-Mr.  Gates's  son's  name  was  Willif.the  father's  initials  I  do  not  know. 
■■•Authority  of  Mr.  C.  .M.  Davis. 
^Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 

"AnK'el.  Nev.  ly.  Senator  Revmers  locates  them  as  4  miles  southwest  of  Buckskin  near  the  Colonv 

•'Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 
■  A  n^el.  Nev.  36. 
^Gov.  Map.  I9i.>8. 

"Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis.  -■ 
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Manseau  s  Half -Way  House. 

Manseau's  lialf-WaV  llou>e  ^vus  a  station  -1  miles  west  of  Fort 
Churcliill  store  on  the  road  from  Virginia  to  the  Reese  River  mines. ^ 
It  was  so  called,  as  it  was  kept  by  Mr.  Manseau  and  was  just  half  way 
between  Virginia  City  and  Carson  Lake. 
Mason. 

Mason  is  a  station  on  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  45  miles 
from  Mound  House.    It  takes  its  name  from  Mason  Valley whicli  in 
its  turn  was  named  for  X.Henry  (Hock)  A.  Mason,  one  of  the  largest 
land  and  cattle  owners  in  the  State. 
Mason's  Eanch. 

Mason's  Ranch  forms  part  of  the  boundary-  line  of  Douglas  Count}', 
beginning  at  the  Walker  River  and  running  westerly-  to  the  mouth  of 
Clear  C  reek.  ^ 
Miller's  Station. 

Miller's  Station  was  located  on  the  Carson  River.    It  was  first  called 
Miller's  Station,  then  Reed's  Station,*  and  then  Cooney's  Ranch. ^  Each 
time  it  was  called  after  the  man  who  owned  it. 
Morningstar. 

]\Iorningstar  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Ludwig  mine  4  miles  from 
Buckskin.^  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  new  Copper  Belt  Railroad  which  is 
now  under  construction  from  AVabuska.  It  is  named  after  Mr.  Freemjan 
^lorningstar,  a  prominent  realty  man  of  Salt  Lake  City,  v;ho  was  identi- 
fied with  the  region  several  years  ago  when  the  townsite  was  laid  out.'^ 
Nelson's  Station. 

Nelson's  Station,  otherwise  known  as  Desert  A\'ells,  is  located  4  miles 
east  of  Gates's  Station  and  about  18  miles  east  of  Dayton.   It  was  named 
for  the  man  who  kept  the  station.^ 
Nordyke. 

Nordyke  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  .NL^son  Valley  close  to  tlie  foot- 
hills.'-^ It  is  IS  miles  distant  from  Wal)uska  and  50  miles  from  Dayton. 
Here  the  ^^''ilson  brothers  have  erected  a  flour  mill  and  a  quartz  mill.^''' 
The  place  was  named  by  them.  A  Mr.  Nordyke  installed  into  their  big 
flouring  mill  the  Nordyke  and  Marmon  machinery,  and  so  the  Wilson 
brothers  named  the  place  in  honor  of  him.^' 
Ramsey. 

Ramsey  is  a  mining  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lyon  County  11  miles 
northwest  of  Fort  Churcliill  and  28  miles  north  of  Dayton.^"  It  was 
discovered  l)y  Tom  and  Bladen  Ramsey,  after  whom  it  was  named. ^* 

'Nev.  Direct.  IS63. 

'AnKel,  Kev.  2S7. 

^Anprel/.Nev.  287. 

■*See  under  R'?ed's  Station. 

^See  under  Cooney's  Ranch. 

''Authority  oi"  Senator  B.  H.  Rt-ymers. 

'Authority  of  Mr.  W.  H.  f'inliiy.=K)n.    Mr.  MorninRstar  waa  extensively  operatinj?  in  thi=;  swti on  of 
the  country  about  five  yea-f-s  a>?-o  and  at  that  time  the  present  toy.T.site  v.-as  formed  and  named  in  honor 
of  him,  as  he  believed  it  was  destined  to  become  one  of  theirreatest  copper  centers  in  the  world. 
^Authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Crimes. 
''Authority  of  Superintendent  J.  E.  ray. 
'"Nev.  Gaz.  iyi!7-S.  53}. 
"Authority  of  Joe  Wilson. 
'"Nev.  Gave.  IMIS. 

'■^Authority  of  Jud^'e  C,  E.  Mnck.    Liti^ration  is  still  on  with  respect  to  the  Ramsey  District.  One 
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Eeed  s  Station. 

Heed's  Station  was  located  on  the  Carson  River  S  miles  from  Dayton 
and  5  miles  from  Fort  Churchill.^  It  was  called  Miller's  Station  before 
Mr.  G.  W.  Reed,  for  whom  it  was  named,  purchased  it.^ 

Smith. 

Smith  is  a  postoffice  surrounded  by  ranches  in  the  south  end  of  I>yon 
County.^  It  takes  its  name  from  the  T.  B.  Smith  family  of  Smith's 
Valley. 

Sutro. 

Sutro  is  a  small  town  at  the  lower  mouth  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  about 
1  mile  from  the  Carson  River.  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro,  for  whom  it  was 
named,  tried  to  have  it  called  Sutro-ville  and  x:>lanned  a  model  city 
with  wide  streets  and  trees,  but  it  never  materialized.'^ 

Sutro  Tunnel. 

Sutro  Tunnel  is  a  large  drainage  tunnel  4  miles  long,  built  by  ^Ir. 
Adolph  Sutro.  It  extends  from  Virginia  City  to  Sutro,  piercing  Gold 
Hill  and  Mount  Davidson  at  a  depth  of  from  1,700  to  2,000  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  drained  the  entire  Comstock  ledge, and  was  named 
after  Mr.  Sutro. 
Tolle's  or  ToUe'.s  Station. 

Tolie's  is  identical  with  tlie  present  Buekland's.  A  family  by  the 
name  of  Tolle  lived  on  the  Buckland  ranch  in  the  early  days  and  the 
place  took  its  name  from  the  Tolle  brothers.^ 

Wellington. 

Wellington  is  located  about  40  miles  south  of  Dayton.^  It  was  for- 
merly an  old  stage  station,  but  is  now  a  small  town.  It  w^as  named  after 
Major  V\''ellington,  who  owned  a  stage  running  from  Sacramento  to 
White  Pine  County.^^ 

Williams's  Station. 

Williams's  Station,  oftentimes  called  Honey  Lake  Smith's  Station,"  is 
mentioned  in  Dan  DeQuille's  "Big  Bonanza"  as  being  a  station  31  miles 
below  Dayton.  It  was  kept  hy  Mr.  James  0.  Williams,  and  was  named 
after  him.    Here  l>egan  the  Piute  war  of  1860.^ 

Yeringlion. 

Yerington,  a  town  30  miles  southeast  of  Dayton,  was  first  called  Poison 
Switch.    The  postoflice  was  located  at  Senator  Reymers's  ranch.    It  w^as 

Hafer.  who  shot  and  killed  himself  July  4.  1910,  was  a  station  tender  near  Fort  Churchill.  Ho  had 
met  the  Ramsey  brothers  when  they  v,ent  up  to  prospect.  It  vras  reported  that  they  had  made  a 
strike.  Tom  Murpliy  and  Clark,  who  were  all  prospectinp:  for  pay,  came  to  where  ILaffr  was  at  work. 
Asked  if  he  knew  where  the  Ramsey  strike  was.  he  said,  ''Yes."  They  said  they  would  i?ive  him 
one-fourth  interest  or  ail  of  one  claim  if  he  would  tell;  filled  him  with  whi.sky  and  ^ot  him  to  sign 
three  contracts  to  crive  him  one-fourth  interest  or  pick  one  claim.  He  showed  them  the  location. 
Lucky  Boy  was  the  result.  The  liti^ration  now  is  by  Hafer's  heirs  for  his  property.  The  Ramsey 
boys  never  found  trcKxi  ore. 
'Nev.  Direct.  IwVi,  i:^. 

-Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis;  when  Mr.  Real  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  he  called  himself 
Ge^jrue  Washington  Reed. 
-Kev.  Gaz.  VJOl-S.  6-«. 
U)an  DeQuilk-.^'BiK- Bonanza."  69. 
-'Gold  Hill  Dnilu  X.  //'.s,  April  14,  lSOr>. 
^Authority  of  Senator  B.  H.  Reyniers. 
"Nev.  Gaz.  1907-8. 
•''Authority  of  Senp.tor  Reymers. 

"Dan  DeQuille.  "  Bis  Bonanza."  IIS;  Anffel.  Nev.  152. 
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called  Tlie  Switch  becnuse  it  was  oft  the  main  stage  road  to  the  postoffiot^ 
There  was  a  saloon  located  on  the  present  site  of  Yerington,  and  th^ 
liquor  sold  there  was  said  to  he  so  vile  that  it  was  called  "poison"^;  tlni^ 
the  name  Poison  Switch.-  The  ])r)<toflice  vras  next  called  Greenfield  fr mi 
its  location  in  gieen  fields,  then  Mason  Valley,  and  fimdly,  when  tii'i 
Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  was  built,  the  place  was  called  "^'erington .  ' 
It  is  now  the  county-seat  of  Lyon  County. 

Chinato-wn. 

Of  those  pioneer  names  given  because  of  incidents,  the  first  is  China- 
town, wd}ich  was  one  of  the  early  names  given  to  the  town  now  known, 
as  Dayton.    It  v/as  fully  described  under  tlie  heading  of  Dayton. 

Eureka. 

Eureka,  a  small  milling  settlement,  is  situated  on  the  Carson  River. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Eureka  mill  at  that  place. ^  Judge  Mack 
thinks  that  probabh^  when  the  mill  was  finished  the  men  threw  up  iheir 
hats  yelling  ''Eureka^'  thus  naming  the  place. 

Fiddler's  Green. 

Fiddler's  Green  was  a  small  settlement  G  miles  south  of  Da.yton.  Sev- 
eral shiftless  and  happy-gvvlucky  families  lived  there,  who  used  to  spend 
the  day  playing  ;ind  dancir^g,  and  so  it  was  dubbed  Fiddler's  Green. ^ 

Johntown. 

Johntown,  a  small  settlement  of  mill  hands,  was  located  in^  the  canyon 
between  Dayton  and  Silver  City.^  Chinamen  mined  there  and  so  people 
called  it  Johntown  after  tlie  old  phrase, John  Chinaman."' 

New  Jerusalem. 

New  Jerusalem  is  about  3  miles  east  of  Da^^ton.  The  ranch  there 
was  forn^erly  owned  by  an  atheist,*^  and  so  tbe  ranch  and  surrounding 
country  was  called  New  Jerusalem  in  derision.'^' 

Poison  Switcli. 

Poison  Switch,  an  early  name  for  Yerington,  has  been  discussed  under 
Yerington. 

Scales. 

Scales  v/as  a  station  on  the  ^'irginia  and  Truckee  Railroad,  3  miles 
from  Silver  City  and  o  miles  from  Virginia.'^'  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  tliC  railroad  scales  for  weighing  ore  wt;re  located  at  that 
place.  The  place  is  also  called  Baltic  and  Baltic  Switch. A  few 
families  live  tiiere,  and  a  section  house  is  located  at  this  pr)int.^' 

lAuthorily  of  Senator  K.  H.  R'-ymt^fj*, 

-It  is  said  the  ^Mioon  was  built  of  willows  and  that  one  day  a  man.  getting:  drunk,  pulled  a  willuw 
out  of  thebuildinirand  drove  the  keeper  out.  but  Senator  Keymers  says  it  was  called  The  Switch  before 
this. 

^Authority  of  Senator  Kt-ymers. 

■*Auth<jrity  ot  Ju>iK'e  C.  F..  Mack.  ' 
•"^Authority  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Bray. 
^Authonly  M.-.  C.  M.  Davin. 

"Anpel,  Nev.  5:5:  In  the  winter  of  Walter  Cosaer  started  in  mercantile  business  at  the  point 

now  known  as  Johntown.    4-:  If.  l"*"  the  exodus  of  Mormons  left  Johntown  nearly  depopulated.  It 
was  repopulateti  by  0*"nliies  and  si-oatales. 
"*The  man  was  Al  Perkins. 
^Authority  of  .Mrs.  J.  H.  Hruy, 
"'An).'el,  Nev.  2S.\. 
••Authority  of  Mr.  A.  M.  .A.niory. 
'-Authority  of  Judire  C.  il.  M:i<  k. 
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The  Colony. 

The  Colony  is  prol>:ibIy  the  Colony  Ranch  near  Hinds's  Hot  Springs. 
It  was  later  called  the  Simpson  Colony.  Man\'  people  from  California 
came  to  it,  and  by  them  a  colony  ditch  and  towp.site  was  formed.^  It 
j^rohably  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  tljat  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  intended  to  have  a  model  cooperative  group  of  people,  or  a 
colony. 

Twin  Flat. 

Twin  Flat  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  Gold  Canyon  at  the  upper 
end  of  Silver  City.  It  was  a  little  settlement  on  a  little  flat,  of  about  a 
dozen  mill  hands  and  their  families.  In  1864  two  pairs  of  twins  were 
born  there  and  from  this  incident  the  place  was  named. - 

Washout. 

\A'ashout,  east  of  Clifton,  on  tlie  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  28 
miles  from  Mound  House, ^  is  a  little  railroad  station.  Each  year  the 
snows  around  about  melt  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  washing 
out  both  wagon  roads  and  railroad  tracks.^  The  railroad  named  it  from 
this  fact. 

Carson  River. 

The  uatural  features  in  the  pioneer  group  were  all  named  for  persons. 
Of  the  six  listed  the  fust  is  Carson  Ptiver,  the  only  Tiavigable  river  in  the 
Stote,^"*  which  was  named  by  Fren^iont  in  his  winter  journey  of  1843-44.^ 
He  named  it  after  the  famous  mountaineer,  Kit  Carson,  who  entered  the 
valley  vvdien  it  was  a  portion  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 

Mason  Valley. 

Mason  Valley,  in  the  southern  end  of  Lyon  County,  is  IG  miles  distant 
from  W'abuska.  It  was  formerly  owned  by  X.  Henry  (Hock)  A.  ^lason 
and  Colonel  Hardin.  It  was  nanicd  after  Hock.'"^  It  eml)races  a  large 
extent  of  country,  having  within  it  the  corners  of  ]^]smeralda,  Douglas, 
and  Lyon  Counties.'-^ 

Sraith.'s  Valley. 

Smith's  Valley ,  in  the  southern  part  of  Lyon  County,  was  named  for 
Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  who  came  to  this  place  in  LS57,  together  with  his 
brothers,  R.  R.  and  C.  Smith. 

Susan's  BlufT. 

Susan's  Rluff  is  located  about  14  miles  below  Dayton  opposite  Clifton. 
At  its  foot  are  the  graves  of  three  emigrants  with  a  sunken  wagon  tire 
at  the  head  of  each  grave.  The  name  of  one  of  the  emigrants  was 
Susan,  hence  the  name  of  the  bluff.'" 

Walker  River. 

Walker  River,  v/hich  flows  for  a  part  of  its  course  through  Lyon 
County,  was  nanied  by  Fremont  in  1844  in  honor  of  Captain  Joseph 
Walker,  a  noted  mountaineer,  trapper  and  guide. 

'Authority  of  Senator  Reymers.  "Anirfl,  Nev.  374. 

-Gold  Hill  Dalfy  A%;/r.5,  March  28.  180.^.  ^Authority  of  Mr.  Geortre  W.  Keith. 

•'AnR-el.  Nov.  2.^7.  ^'An^-el.  Nov. 

-•Authority  of  Judvre  C.  E.  Mack.  '"Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 

•^Anprel.  Nev.  110.  •  'An^el.  Nev.  26,  110. 

''AnKel,  N'ev.  26. 
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Walker  River  Range. 

\\^alker  Iviver  Kaiige  extends  from  Esmeralda  County  over  into  western 
Lyon.^    It  was  named  for  the  same  reason  as  Walker  River. 

Indian  Siblings  District. 

Tlie  alvoriginal  names  in  my  territory  number  but  two.  Indian 
Springs  District  is  in  the  southeast  part  of  I.yon  County.  It  was  thought 
to  have  l)een  very  rich  in  1805." 

Wabuska. 

\A^abuska  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Mason  A'alley.  It  is  a  small 
station  on  the  Cars'>>n  and  Colorado  Railroad  82  miles  southeast  of 
Dayton.'"  It  is  the  distributing  center  for  Mason  A'alley,^  and  a  great 
deal  of  mining  is  going  on  around  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  Indian 
name,  but  we  liave  been  unable  to  find  out  what  it  means. 

Nevada  City. 

The  names  derived  from  association  with  another  place  are  mainly 
cultural,  and  of  these  the  first  is  Nevada  City,  which  was  one  of  the 
early  names  for  Dayton.  It  was  discussed  under  Dayton,  so  I  will  say 
nothing  about  it  here. 

Nevada  Station. 

Nevada  SUiiion,  an  overland  stage  station  owned  })y  the  Overland  Stage 
Company,  ^vas  ab;)ut  2-5  miles  northeast  of  Dayton.  The  company 
nan:ied  it,  probably  after  the  State  of  Nevada  itself.^ 

Stockton  Station. 

Stockton  Station  was  a  trading  station  ovrned  by  J.  N.  North  and  \V . 
Nicholas.  They  were  from  Stockton,  Cal.,and  vrore  called  the  Stockton 
boys,  and  the  station  took  its  nauie  from  this.*" 

Grizzly  Hill. 

The  only  luitural  feature  which  seems  to  have  been  named  for  associa- 
tion with  ariother  place  is  Grizzly  Hill,  whicli  is  located  at  the  mouth  of 
American  Ivavine.'  It  proljal^ly  derived  its  name  from  Grizzly  Hill  and 
Grizzly  Flat  in  California.  In  1860  Allen  Groscb  boxed  up  his  library 
and  chemical  ajjparatus  and  ''cached"  the  whole  somewhere  about 
Grizzly  Hill,  tiie  mountain  at  the  base  of  v/liich  was  the  cabin  occupied 
by  tlie  Grosch  brothers.  This  cabin  was  near  the  present  town  of  Silver 
City.« 

Fort  Churchill. 

Fort  Churchill  and  L^'on  Count}' were  named  from  association  in  time 
with  noted  men.  F(»rt  Churchill,  2b  niiles  from  ^lound  House  and  20 
miles  east  of  Dayton,  was  first  occupied  as  a  fort  in  June,  18()0,  by 
United  States  tror.p^.  under  Captain  Stewart.'^  On  May  o,  1860,  five 
men  were  killed  by  the  Riutes  at  a  station  8  miles  across  from  Fort 

HVeber  Map.  li'lO. 
-AnKel,  Xev.  A9S. 
^AriK-el.  N't>v.  SC'T. 
■iNev.  Gaz.  nX)7-S.  Ttk'. 
•'Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davii. 

•^Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis:  St..>ckton  We!!,  shown  on  the  topofjrraphical  rnap  (Wahuska  sheet) 
is  doubtless  the  same  piace. 
"Nov.  Direct.  1S'.V_>.  197. 
^Ang-el,  Nev.  53. 
"Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 
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Churchill.^  Major  Ormsby  raised  a  volunteer  band  of  150  men  and 
went  after  the  Indians.  Half  of  the  men  were  killed  just  below  Wads- 
worth.  Colonel  Hayes  and  his  troops  were  then  sent  for.  On  their 
arrival  tiiey  settled  the  Indians,  and  the  Colonel  recommended  to  the 
\\ar  Department  tluat  a  fort  be  built  and  occupied  at  this  place.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  AVar  political  prisoners  were  sent  tbere  to  carry  sand.  In 
ISriS  the  fort  was  aljandoned.  Costing  SlG,OCKj,-in  1870  it  was  sold  for 
S7oO,^  and  nothing  is  now  left  there  except  a  ranch  bearing  the  same 
name."^  Fort  Churchill  was  so  named  for  a  United  States  Army  officer 
in  1860. 

Lyon  County. 

Lyon  Count^^  v\'as  named  after  (reneral  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  near  Springfield,  Missouri.^  The  county  was 
named  in  18G1. 

Fort  Churchill  Canyon. 

Fort  Churchill  Canyon  and  Lyon  Peak  are  the  natural  features  named 
for  association  with  noted  men.  Fort  Churchill  Canyon  is  a  deep  open- 
ing in  the  mountains  near  Fort  Churchill  and  is  named  after  it. 

Lyon  Peak. 

L>  on  Peak  is  a  mountain  ])eak  in  the  Pine-Nut  Range  in  the  western 
part  of  Lyon  County,  west  of  Wabuska.'^  It  probably  is  named  after  the 
county  in  which  it  is  situated. 

CHAPTER  IV 

NAMES  OF  APvTIFICIAL  ORIGIN,  AND  SUMMARY  FOR  LYON  COUNTY 
Come. 

Three  cultural  features  have  been  named  artificially,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain.    They  are  C'omo,  Monarch  ]\Iine,  and  Palmyra. 

In  the  mineral  district  of  Palmyra,  about  10  miles  east  of  Dayton,  are 
the  mining  towns  of  Como  and  Palmyra.  Como  grew  raj^dly  because 
of  the  suppo:^erl  richness  of  its  mines.  For  a  while  it  was  the  county- 
seat  of  Lyon  County.'  Cradually  the  town  was  abandoned  by  every 
iidiabitant  except  Mr.  .1.  \V.  Walton,  and  on  the  night  of  November  22, 
187o,  he  perished  in  tlie  flames  of  his  home.^  No  explanation  of  the 
nanjing  of  Como  has  been  found,  and  unless  it  was  christened  by  some 
honiesick  Italian  it  must  have  been  artificially  named. 

^Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis:  The  men  at  the  station  traded  hor;?es  with  an  Indian.  Another 
Indian  came  and  claimed  the  horse  and  was  whipped  out  of  camp.  That  nijjht  a  band  killed  tlie  five 
men  at  the  station  and  burned  the  house. 

-Mr.  C.  M.  Davis  says  it  cost  Jl.OfW.OOO. 

^Authority  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis. 

■*Anpel.  Nev.  A  t^overninent  map  for  19fi8  shows  Fort  Churchill  at  the  landinp:  of  the  river.  The 
old  fort  was  further  down  the  Cai-son  River. 

■Thomas,  16i.i*2-o:  Qf^neral  Nathaniel  Lyoii.  an  able  American  General,  was  born  at  Ashford,  C-onn.. 
July,  ]gl9.  He  g-raduated  from.  Wost  Point  in  ISil.  f]arly  in  KsHl  he  wa.^  plac<-Hj  in  conmiand  of  the 
U.  S.  Arsenal  at  St.  Loui^j.  where  he  rt-ndered  important  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  cap- 
tured a  V)and  of  Sericrssionisis  at  Camp  Jackson,  Mc».,  in  May,  ami  was  appointevj  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Missouri  in  June.  1861.  He  defeat^xi  the  insurirents  at  Booneville,  June  17.  after  which 
he  marche<l  to  Sprinprfield.  He  was  killed  at  Wilson's  Creek.  Autrust  10,  18G1.  He  left  alx»ut  530.000  to 
the  public  trea.su ry. 

'  Gov.  Map,  190S. 

'  iJanc.  Nov. 

^Ank'el,  Nev.  499:  In  18H4  Como  cast  2(»0  votes  for  Lincoln  and  none  for  McClellan.  The  citizens 
had  determined  to  cast  L'OO  votes  for  Lincoln,  so  carried  a  sick  man  on  a  stretcher  to  the  polls  to  vote. 
l>omesay  the  man  was  dead  when  he  voted;  if  not,  he  certainly  died  soon  after. 
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Monarch  Mine, 

The  Mori:ircli  .Mine  is  located  in  tlie  Indian  Springs  District,  9  niik.-; 
from  Dayton.    It  was  formerly  known  as  the  "Lightning  Siz."^    It  wii- 
probahly  named  because  of  the  expectation  that  it  would  become  a 
monarch  of  its  kind. 
Palmyra. 

IVihnyra  was  situated  below  Conio.  At  one  tinie  there  were  about  4(.)0 
people  there,  but  the  i)lace  never  amounted  to  much,-  No  other  expUi- 
nation  of  the  name  can  be  foun.d  than  tliat  ih-e  founder  sought  to  attract 
others  to  the  place  by  the  romantic  name  copied  from  the  city  in  Syria 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon. 

Classification  of  Names 

Of  the  90  names  in  Lyon  County  usetl  in  this  thesis  tliere  are  28  or 
311,  9^^  which  nre  descrii)tive  of  some  natural  characteristic,  and  of  these 
14  are  cultural  aiul  14  are  natural;  59  places  are  inuned  for  historical 
origin.  Of  these,  43  cultm-al  features  and  6  natural  features  are  named 
for  persons  or  incidents  connected  with  the  early  history.  Only  2  places 
were  named  f<_>r  Lulian  liistnry ;  3  cnUiiral  features  and  1  rjatural  fea- 
ture were  named  for  association  with  another  place.  Tiiere  are  2  cultural 
and  2  natural  features  nanied  for  association  in  time  with  some  great  man. 

This  makes  ;i  tt>t:il  of  (»•')■]  ?r  foi'  pkaces  named  for  early  history.  Of 
places  named  artificially  there  ore  only  3  or  3J7r.  The  total  number  of 
cultural  features  i?  G7  or  74;^,  and  of  natural  feattires  23  or  25|  %  ;  the 
per  cent  of  cultural  features  being  far  in  excess  of  the  natural  ones.  As 
in  Churchill  CVmnty  there  'i<  a  large  percentage  of  places  named  for  early 
history  and  for  natural  characteristics,  those  named  for  early  history 
totaling  59  or  (55;;  vr,  of  which  39  v*'ere  named  for  pioneers,  and  28  or 
?Al%  for  descrij)tiun,  njaking  a  total  of  9(ji7c. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

Of  tlie  310  names  studied  in  the  five  counties,  121  were  found  in 
Churchill  County  alone,  Gl  in  Douglas,  32  in  Ormsby,  33  in  Storey,  and 
85  in  Lyon  County,  while  the  rest  were  repeated  in  two  or  more  of  these 
counties.  Tbe  numl)er  of  rejietitions  is  so  small  that  we  have  not  sub- 
tracted them  in  makinij:  out  general  averages  for  this  conclusion. 

Churchill  County,  \^ith  its  total  of  122  names  and  4,852  square  miles 
of  area,  gives  an  averag*^  of  1  name  to  every  39/-  ]  square  miles. 

Douglas,  Ormsby,  and  Storey,  with  a  total  area  of  1,300  square  miles 
and  128  names,  average  1  name  to  every  10';?  square  miles;  Lyon 
County,  with  a  total  of  DO  names  for  1,26-1  square  miles,  affords  1  name 
for  each  14  i""-,  sqtiarc  miu  s.  Th(>.se  figures  agree  with  our  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  Sfttiements  in  these  counties.  Douglas,  Ormsby,  and  Storey, 
ii\  proportinn  to  their  siz<',  have  been  more  utilized  for  settlement  of 
various  kinds. 

Lyon  County,  witli  it<  fertile  agricultural  valleys  and  railroad  develop- 
ment, has  outrun.  Chinvhill,  whiidi  is  more  inaccessible  and  harder  to 
reclaim  in  a  physical  way.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  larger  relative 
number  (^f  histt^rical  nani«  s  m  Lyon  County,  especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fad  that  (.f  the  historical  group  in  this  county, 
the  greater  numl>er  are  cultural  features  Teamed  for  persons.    A  survey 

'Lyon  Co'iuty  7"t/N«?/*.  June  17.  l^^ii.  -Authority  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Keith. 
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of  the  iiiclividual  names  in  this  group  reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  thcni 
were  desigiuitions  fi>r  stage  statioiii-;. 

Of  these  same  310  names  in  the  five  counties,  125  are  descriptive  of 
natural  characteristics,  divided  into  70  cultund  features  and  5o  natural 
one..  ;  V-^o  of  the  oiO  luunes  are  of  historical  origin  and  of  the^e,  15?)  are 
pioneer,  while  only  8  are  Indian,  19  are  from  association  with  another 
place,  and  15  from  association  with  some  noted  rnan.  ]h\t  21,  or  Gi"V% 
of  the  whole  field,  are  artificial,  a  very  small  percentage,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  pioneers  were  too  much  engrossed  with  their  work 
to  hunt  for  fancy  names.    This  is  as  it  should  he  in  a  new  country. 

The  large  num})er  of  pioneer  names  and  descriptive  names — 4r>%  and 
oOlf  9i),  respectively — show  that  natural  laws  have  regulated  the  heslowal 
of  names  in  these  counties.  Local  names  usually  follow  at  first  the 
description  of  natural  characteristics,  or  are  derived  from  the  first  chap- 
ter in  tlie  local  history  of  the  community. 


Chart  Showing  Distribution  of  Names 


One  disappointing  revelation  is  found  in  the  small  numl)er  of  Indian 
terms,  but  here  again  vre  find  an  illustration  of  a  natural  law.  The 
Indian  tribes  in  Nevada  were  poorly  organized  and  left  the  impress  of 
their  names  only  on  the  most  conspiituous  of  the  natural  features. 
Churchill  County,  whicli  is  most  isolated,  has  as  many  as  all  the  other 
coujities  put  together,  which  is  the  result  of  the  slower  intrusion  of  the 
white  man  into  the  Indian  country.  We  may  note  in  parsing  that 
the  significance  of  some  of  these  Indiari  names  is  now  lost,  even,  to  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  this  is  a  splendid  illustrutioQ  of  the  fact  that 
place  names  tend  to  preserve  archaic  forms  of  language  and  of  historic 
sitt'S.  But  coni})arativeIy  few  (>i»scure  names  have  been  fomid  in  the 
entire  field.  It  is  sur{)rising  to  note  how  few  foreign  names  have  crept 
in.  Although  we  were  once  a  part  of  the  Spanish  territory,  only  seven 
names  of  possible  Spanish  deriviation  are  found  in  our  field.    \Ve  wish 
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there  were  more,  though  we  can  be  only  glad  that  otlicr  foreign  elements 
have  found  scant  lodging  place,  for  ihey  are  less  api)iopriate.  The  some- 
what frequent  use  of  the  term  "Fiat"  denotes  an  English  element  in  tlie 
j)opulation. 

In  a  territory  whicli  has  never  produced  more  than  three  incorporated 
towns  it  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  ten  places  have  been  dignified  v^  ith 
the  name  of  "city"  and  seven  with  the  suflix  "ville."  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  speculative  character  of  the  settlers  in  Nevada. 

Of  the  natural  features  many  are  named  for  the  desert,  the  salt  for- 
mations, or  distances  from  one  point  to  the  next.  Yet  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  in  the  entire  field  only  32  A- %  of  the  names  applied 
to  natural  features,  while  i^7\  \9(  go  to  the  cultural  features.  This  may 
be  explained  in  three  vrays:  First,  our  list  is  not  a  complete  one,  and 
doubtless  many  natural-feature  names  liave  escaped  our  observation. 
Second,  people  were  too  busy  to  name  the  natural  features  except  as 
business  demanded,  'J'liird,  the  large  number  of  stage  stations  increases 
undulj"  the  list  of  cultural  features,  for  nearl.y  every  ranch  was  a  hotel 
and  stage  station.  Such  places  were  important,  hovv'ever,  in  this  desert 
country.  It  would  l)e  interesting  to  determine,  had  we  the  data  at  hand, 
how  many  of  these  340  names  denote  places  which  are  now  abandoned. 
This  and  many  other  interesting  queries  must  be  left  for  some  later  study. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE 


Classes  of  Names 

Churohili 
County— 
122  name? 

Douglas, 
Onnsbv, 
Storey 
Couiities — 
12S  names 

■ 

Lyon 
County— 
90  names 

Total  for  five 
cotiiities  — 
340  names 

No. 

Fr.  et. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

I. 

Names  Descriptive  of  Natural 

_ 

Characteristics— 

1.  Cultural  Features  

30 

24 

26 

2Ui'h 

14 

15.^ 

70 

2012 

2.  Natural  Features   

22 

IS.^-i 

19 

14n^ 

14 

155 

55 

16, 

3.  Grand  Total  

52 

42iil 

45 

35,^ 

as 

3U 

125 

11. 

Names  of  Hi.^torical  Origix— 

A.  Pi  oner:, — Total  

42 

G2 

48  iV 

49 

54.1 

153 

45 

1.  Cultural  Features— Total.  

24 

ly.'u 

48 

37  V 

43 

474 

115 

.)     I  4 

I  7 

a.  For  Persons  

IS 

14.^^ 

35 

27 

33 

36;i 

86 

25  i-'V 

6 

4SV 

13 

lOi-i 

10 

m 

29 

81^7 

2.  Natural  Features— Total  

18 

n*i 

14 

10 1;! 

6 

63 

33 

n  >V 

16 
2 

i.u\ 
i.-^i 

9 
5 

33- 

6 

63 

31 
7 

9 1-7 

B.  Indian  A'«;/>c.s— Total  

4 

2 

li"« 

2 

2:V 

8 

1 

2 

2 '3 

3 

3 

n\ 

2 

5 

1  r 

C.  Association  ivilh  Another  Hace — 

« 

Total     

8 

6 

■ilk 

4 

4,1 

18 

1.  Cultural  Features  

5 

4.,'*, 

5 

3 

3,\ 

13 

.31  i 

2.  Natural  Features   

3 

1 

1 

n 

5 

Ifr 

D.  Associaiio/i  in   Time  leith  Noted 

i1/aw— Total    

3 

2-1 

8 

61 

4 

41 

15 

4,V 

1.  Cultural  Features  ,.   

2 

5i^ 

2 

2;; 

11 

2.  Natural  P'eatures   ._. 

1 

1 

2 

2^ 

4 

Ii't 

E.  Total  of  Hi^-it orient  Orityin  

57 

46il 

78 

6015 

59 

655 

194 

57  iV 

III. 

Names  of  Artificial  Origin  — 

1.  Cultural  Features   

11 

4 

3 

3.\ 

IS 

r  •■ 

2.  Natural  Features   _. 

2 

V.'i 

1 

...... 

3 

1  ^ 

3.  Total    

13 

lu.v; 

t> 

3n 

3^ 

21 

IV. 

Total  ok  Culteral  P'eatere.s  

73 

59;1S 

DO 

70 

67 

74  .i 

230 

67;; 

V. 

Total  of  Natural  Feati;res  

49 

40a  I 

38 

29  K\ 

23 

258 

110 

32  ,"V 

Note— Percentages  for  each  countj' are  based  on  total  number  of  names  in  that  county ;  for 
the  five  counties,  on  the  total  number  in  the  five. 
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RECOLLFXTIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  SMITH  VALLEY 


By  Timothy  B.  Smith,  One  of  the  Original  Seuiers 

In  August,  lSo9,  a  party  of  herdsmen  consisting  of  R.'B.  Smith,  Cyrus 
Smith,  the  writer  (T.  ]>,  Smith),  Chandler  Stratton,  and  Simon  Baldwin, 
with  John  A.  Rogers,  Bill  Patterson  and  others  as  assistants,  settled  on 
West  Walker  River  with  their  horses  and  cattle.  The  first  camp  w;i  .^ 
made  near  the  river  on  the  west  side  a  short  distance  helow  the  location 
of  the  present  lower  wagon  hridge  in  Smith  Valley.  This  was  the  firri 
white  settlement  in  the  valley  and  possibly  the  first  on  the  \A\alker  River. 
The  name  of  the  place  was  selected  on  account  of  the  predominance  of 
"Smith"  in  the  party. 

While  this  was  th.e  first  white  settlement,  we  were,  however,  not  tlie 
first  white  men  to  view  the  valley.  Beading  across  the  south  end  we 
found  the  wagon  tracks  made  by  some  miners  who  had  a  few  montlis 
previou-ly  passed  through  on  their  way  to  the  Dog  Town  Diggings 
between  Mono  Bake  and  the  Bridgeport  Valley.  Also  we  found  what 
had  been  a  fairly  well-beaten  emigrant  road  crossing  the  valley  from 
what  is  now  known  as  the  W^ellington  Sprhig  Pass  from  ^lason  Valley 
to  the  Jack  Wright  Pas>  on  the  soutliwest.  The  line  of  the  road  passed 
under  one  corner  of  the  x)resent  Petersen  milk  house,  and  twenty  years 
ago  traces  of  it  were  still  visible  on  the  sagebrush  tiats.  A  grave,  no 
doubt  of  a  member  of  an  emigrant  party,  was  found  by  us  above  the 
present  Iloye  bridge  in  Antelope. 

Another  conspicuous  memento  left  by  the  emigiants  in  this  section 
was  a  number  of  wagons  which  they  liarl  abandoned  by  the  waysi^le. 
One  was  left  in  the  lower  end  of  Smith  A'alley  and  several  more  at  the 
head  of  Post  Canyon  above  Antelope  Valley.  An  interesting  fact  con- 
nected with  the  wagon  found  in  our  valley  was  that  the  axle  had  been 
broken  and  to  repair  it  the  emigrants  had  bored  l)oth  ways  from  th*' 
break  and  inserted  an  octagonal  gun-barrel.  Old  cliains  and  other  iron 
taken  from  these  wagons  may  still  be  found  on  the  ranches  of  Smith 
and  Aiitelope  N'alleys.  Fremont  in  1S44  viewed  tlie  valley  from  the  old 
Indian  trail  leading  from  Mason  Valley,  but  was  deterred  from  bringing 
his  party  up  that  way  l>y  a  severe  snowstorm  whicli  he  saw  raging  in 
the  mountains  on  the  southwest.^  Fremont  reported  having  learned, 
from  the  Bniians,  of  another  party  who  had  passed  over  the  mountain 
that  way  liefore  liis  time.-  Botli  Smith  in  1826  and  AValker  in  is'M]  ore 
supposed  to  have  crossed  tliis  way  and  may  have  passed  through  Smith 
\'alley.  Another  traveler,  whose  mime  1  do  not  remember,  took  an. 
outing  trip  from  Columbin,  Cab,  in  the  o()\s  and  described  the  W'e-t 
Walker  country  in  an  ;irlic!e  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  early  CaJi- 
fornia  magazines. 

We  had  driven  <n\v  herds  from  the  we^-^t  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Rivt  r 
in  California.  Tiu'  motiv*'  which  had  led  to  our  making  this  change  in 
hertling  grom^h,  taking  us  to  a  place  as  it  seemed  so  far  removed  fr^m 
the  market,  v,-a<  the  neccsssity  of  i)rocnring  feed  for  our  stock.  Th'- 
previous  winter  ha<i  In-en  an  unusually  dry  one  on  the  ranges  of  tbt- 
west  side,  and  tin-  f.  --d  bocame  so  scarce  tliat  something  had  to  hti  done. 
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We  had  learned  of  the  ^^^1lk'^r•  River  country  from  some  emigrants  who 
had  three  or  four  years  before  crossed  througli  to  California  by  this 
route,  and  who  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  meadow 
gra?^s  they  had  seen  on  the  river  bottom  as  also  the  quantities  of  bunch 
gra-ss  on  the  flats  and  hills  back  from  the  river.  Accordingly  Cyrus 
Smith  and  Simon  Baldwin  took  a  trip  over  the  mountains  to  investigate. 
On  their  return  the  n:iove  was  decided  upon.  The  route  followed  was 
iiy 4he  Big  Trees,  Hope  Valley,  Carson  Canyon,  Carson  Valle}- and  Ante- 
lope "Walley.  Carson  Valley  by  this  time  had  been  pretty  well  taken  up 
along  the  river  l>ottom.  Antel'ipe  Valley  was  not  settled  as  yet,  but  that 
fall  Hod  Raymond  came  in  with  his  stock  from  Carson  Valley. 

'i'he  grass  on  Walker  River  Vs  hen  we  reached  our  destination  was  a 
fme  sight.  In  the  meadows  it  was  standing  practically  undisturbed 
except  where  the  Indians  had  made  trails  through  it  on  their  way  to  the 
river.  '  The  spot  chosen  for  the  camp  was  on  the  edge  of  a  fine  large 
meadow  which  has  since  been  so  cut  up  with  sloug:hs  and  by  the  chang- 
ing channels  of  the  river  that  today  it  has  very  little  suggestion  of  its 
former  ai)pearance.  Corrals  for  the  stock  were  constructed  and  a  house 
for  ourselves  erected.  As  there  was  no  sawmill  within  forty  miles  of  the 
valley,  the  on]\^  building  material  for  the  house  was  tules.  This  house 
served  verj^  well  for  the  first  wir.ter,  and,  there  being  very  little  we  could 
do  with  the  cattle,  we  spent  most  of  our  time  within  its  walls.  One 
morning  it  caught  fire  and  consideral)le  damage  was  done  before  the 
flames  were  extinguished.  AVe  patched  it  up  as  well  as  we  could  and 
made  the  best  of  it  until  the  next  summer. 

The  fall  after  we  arrived  we  gathered  up  the  fattest  of  the  beef  cattle 
and  sent  them  back  over  the  mountains.  John  Rogers  was  one  of  tlie 
party  that  drove  these  cattle  and  "Salty  Sam"  the  Indian,  led  the  pack 
horse.  The  route  was  by  the  Lo??t  Canyon  and  Stanislaus  River  way, 
now  known  as  the  "Sonora  Ruad."  The  winter  proved  to  be  an  imusurdly 
severe  one,  both  in  amount  of  snow  and  as  to  extremely  cold  weather, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  many  of  our  cattle.  We  often  found  them 
frozen  in  piles  of  three  or  four  togetlier. 

The  Indians  at  first  kept  away  from  us.  lUit  one  morning  we  were 
greatly  surprised  when  nearly  two  hundred  of  them  came  in  from  all 
directions  whooping  and  yelling  and  driving  our  cattle  on  the  run  ahead 
of  them.  Thirty  or  forty  came  up  to  where  we  were  and  in  no  uncer- 
tain mam^er  ordered  us  off  their  range.  \\'e  parle\^ed  with  them  for  some 
time  and  iinally  succeeded  in  making  a  compromise  by  killing  three 
beeves  for  them.  These  they  soon  cleared  up  and  went  off  satisfied.  How- 
ever, we  afterwards  found  that  they  were  constantly  killing  our  cattle  in 
spite  of  our  vigilance.  They  seemed  to  keep  watch  over  our  movements 
and  would  kill  an  animal  while  we  were  riding  on  another  part  of  the 
range.  No  one,  however,  could  accuse  them  of  being  wasteful,  for  we 
could  find  very  little  of  an  animal  left  when  they  were  through  with  it. 
The  Piute  Indians  of  the  Walker  River,  as  we  saw  them,  were  of  a  good 
tyf)e  as  Indians  go.  Their  lot  was  no  doubt  a  hard  one  before  the  white 
man  came,  but  they  seemed  to  be  equal  to  the  conditions.  The  men 
were  energetic  and  ingenious  hunters  and  the  squaws  hoar<lcd  up  such 
supi:)lies  of  rot)ts,  seeds  and  nuts  as  could  be  found.  In  hunting,  the  t)ld 
Indians  use<l  the  bow  arul  arrow,  while  many  of  the  younger  ones  used 
ritles  whicli  they  had  obtaii!.ed  from  the  trading  posts  and  emigrants.  A 
hand  of  antelope  grazed  in  tht.^  valley,  and  in  the  mountains  there  were 
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deer  and  some  niountaiii  sheep.  P^or  tlic  killing  of  such  game  the  Indianj^ 
would  dig  pits  heside  the  trails  leading  to  the  river.  In  these  pits  they 
would  croiicli  and  cover  themselves  with  brush  or  grass  and  shoot  the 
animal  with  an  arrow  as  it  passed  by.  Such  methods,  however,  were  so 
uncertain  thnt  there  was  little  danger  of  tliinning  out  the  game.  Rabbits 
were  plentiful .  For  catching  these  a  net  several  hundred  feet  long  was 
so  placed  that  the  game  was  driven  into  one  end  of  it  and  there  killed  by 
the  hunters. 

Fremont,  fifteen- years  before  our  arrival  on  the  river,  inclined  to  view 
these  Indians  as  a  poverty-stricken  people  whose  main  protection  from 
the  robber  tribes  across  the  mountains  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  pos- 
sessed nothing  of  value  to  tempt  a  raid.  He  made  a  great  deal  of  the 
fact  that  they  did  uvt  seem  to  Lave  any  horses.  Nevertheless,  when 
they  came  in  upon  us  that  morning,  nearly  every  man  was  mounted 
and  some  of  them  were  on  horses  njucli  better  than  the  ordinary  Indian 
pony.    Such  animals  had  probably  been  stolen  from  emigrant  parties. 

It  was  in  the  spring  after  our  arrival  tliat  the  Indian  war  broke  out — 
a  war  which  Nevada  will  long  remember  because  of  the  disastrous  afToir 
at  Pyramid  Lake  in  which  Colonel  Ormsby  and  the  larger  part  of  his 
volunteer  command  lost  tlieir  lives.  At  tliis  time  our  liousehold  con- 
sisted of  seven  men,  including  two  min<^rs  who  were  stopping  with  us 
for  a  short  time  during  the  trouble.  It  was  a  nervous  period  for  us. 
We  kept  our  horses  saddled  and  picketed  near  by,  and  were  careful  to 
have  our  guns  in  readin.ess  for  any  surprise.  Fortunately  we  were  not 
molested.  An  accident  brought  about  indirectly  by  the  strain  upon  our 
nerves  we  ctudd  not  forget.  One  moonlight  night  our  dogs  were  making 
more  noise  than  usual  and  one  of  the  miners  arose  and  was  looking  out 
through  the  door  wdien  the  other  nnner  wakened  and,  thinking  the  first 
man  was  some  one  looking  in,  he  shot  and  killed  him.  Tliis  ^\•as,  so 
far  as  we  knew,  the  first  death  of  a  white  man  in  the  valley.  We 
buried  him  on  the  bluff  southwest  of  our  camp. 

At  one  time  during  the  Indian  excitement  our  supply  of  flour  gave 
out,  and  two  of  us,  Baldwin  and  myself,  went  with  a  team  and  a  light 
cart,  which  we  had  rigged  up  from  the  front  Avheels  of  our  wagon,  to 
Genoa  for  supplies.  On  our  way  back  we  ran  into  a  large  Ijody  of 
Washoes  at  the  Double  Springs.  They  had  gathered  there  to  hold  a 
fandango.  We  were  stopped  and  a  long  cunsultation  was  held  in  which 
there  was  evidently  much  argument  as  to  what  they  should  do  with  us. 
But  evidently  a  decision  was  reached  to  let  us  go — why,  we  never  knew. 

For  years  after  the  Pyiamid  disaster  the  Indians  on  Walker  River 
could  be  seen  with  watch  chains  and  other  articles  of  jewelry;  also  the 
nund^er  of  riHes  in  their  possession  increased  noticeably.  A\'ith  the 
assistance  of  these  rifles  they  were  able  to  kill  oli"  the  game  more  rapidly, 
and  the  result  was  that  in  a  few  years  none  of  the  anteloije  were  left, 
wdiile  the  deer  were  considerably  reduced  in  numbers.  In  justice  to  the 
Piute  Indians  it  must  be  said  that  during  the  first  j'ears  we  were  among 
them,  though  we  would  gladly  have  seen  them  leave  the  country  because 
of  the  anxiet}'  and  annoyance  they  caused  us,  yet  a  few  years  later  I  do 
not  see  how  we  C(ndd  have  managed  without  tlieir  assistance  in  the 
harvesting  of  our  large  crops  of  hay  as  well  as  iii  some  other  lines  of 
work.  What  they  did  was  generally  pretty  well  done.  As  haystackers 
and  in  the  use  of  tlie  horse  fork  they  excelled. 
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After  the  Judian  excitement  iii  18^0  pas;-^ed  Stratton'?  brother,  Cyrus 
Smith,  and  I  hiiili  a  log  liouse  ju>t  soiitli  of  tlie  locatioTi  of  the  present 
Gage  barn  aiul  took  possession  of  the  bottom  land  now  conj prised  in  the 
Gage  and  Petersen  places.  In  the  fall  the  Ifutson  brothers,  W.  R. 
('']~)oc''')  and  (k-orge,  came  into  the  valley  with  their  cnttle.  They  had 
driven  through  soon  after  our  arrival  the  previous  j-ear.  I'hey  spent 
this  first  winter  at  VN'alker  Lake.  Xow  they  settled  on  the  wesi  side  of 
the  river  belov/  our  first  location.  At  this  time  K.  B.  Smith  of  our  party 
settled  on  the  land  above  our  original  camp.  The  place  was  known  in 
later  years  as  the  Fennimore  Place  and  was  afterwards  owned  by  Burbank. 

In  18G1  J.  B.  Lobdell  located  on  Desert  Creek  about  six  miles  south  of 
us  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Dog  Town  Diggings.  His  ranch  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Hunewill  Place.  He  used  the  water  from  tlie  creek  for  rai-ing 
hay,  grain  and  vegetables.  Thus  he  was  the  lirst  settler  to  do  any  real 
farming.  The  hay  he  sold,  at  whoA  would  now  be  considered  a  marvel- 
ous price,  to  the  Government  for  use  by  the  troops  at  Fort  Churchill. 
Soon  after  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .lohnson  came  in  and  lived  for  ashinl  time 
with  Lobdell.  Afterwards  they  located  land  just  below  Lobdell.  It  also  is 
now  included  in  the  Hunewill  Place.  Johnson  was  later  killed  in  Aurora, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  married  IJank  Mather.  The  first  white  woman  in 
the  valley,  she  was  educated,  bright  and  refine<l,  a  splendid  cook  and 
housekeeper.  The  bouquets  she  gathered  from  her  flower  garden  were 
difiicult  to  surpass.  She  afterwards  built  what  was,  until  the  Iloyes 
moved  dtnvn  the  canyon,  by  far  the  hnest  residence  in  the  valley. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  (ISGl  )  that  Aurora  was  discovered  and  travel 
through  our  way  greatly  increased.  To  accommodate  this  travel  Jack 
Wright  and  Len  Hamilton  built  a  bridge  across  the  river  and  also  a 
station  house  near  l)y.  In  1.SG3  they  sold  out  to  Daniel  Wellington, 
who  established  a  stage  line  to  Aurora.  The  house  was  enlarged  Iw 
Wellington,  and  a  portion  of  ii  still  stands  and  is  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Ho3^e.  Wellington  dug  a  ditch  from  the  river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  his  place.  The  water  from  this  ditch  he  used  for  raising  vegeta- 
bles and  for  the  irri[:atiun  of  an  orchard,  which  was  the  first  in  the 
valley.  He  also  established  a  postoflice  and  gave  it  the  name  of  "Well- 
ington Station."  Before  this  tinie  our  mail  came  to  Genoa  addressed  to 
"  Jack  ^'right's  Bridge"  and  was  brought  out  by  a  carrier  wIjO  charged 
us  2o  cents  for  delivering  a  letter.  A\'hen  Jack  Wright  sold  out  to 
Wellington  he  bought  the  Pv.  P..  ("Salty")  Smith  cattle  and  place. 

About  18G2  Hall  and  Simpson  located  on  Desert  Creek  near  the  place 
where  it  debouches  from  tiie  mountains.  Tliey  raised  hay  and  vegeta- 
bles, using  a  ditch  dug  many  years  })eft)re  by  the  Indians  and  which 
they  now^  enlarged.  In  ISGo  or  IStU  Fuller  and  Mitchell,  with  tlie  aid 
of  Hall  and  Simj>son,  dug  a  ditch  ab'>ut  five  miles  long — the  present 
Rivers  Ditch— to  their  land,  which  is  now  the  Ixivers  Place  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Company.  Another  settler  of  lsG2  wa^  liilly  Chandler,  who 
located  on  the  river  bottom  now  comprised  in  the  Tidd  Place  and  for- 
merly owned  by  A.  H.  Hawley  and  D.  R.  Ames. 

In  the  spring  of  iSGo  Simon  Baldwin,  my  partners  (Cyrus  Smith  and 
Stratton)  and  myself  took  uut  adit-h  about  f  -ur  ndles  long  to  our  j^laces. 
Baldwin  liad  located  east  of  us  on  what  now  forms  the  Sv)Uthernn]Ost  forty 
of  the  Petersen  Place  together  with  another  forty  just  east  of  that.  During 
1SG3  Lorin  Clark,  liice,  and  Jerome  >rann  came  in  and  settle<l  as  fi>lIows: 
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Rice  on  the  present  ^JcN'icar  and  Schooley  Places,  Mann  on  tlie  Mann 
and  Lynch  Places,  and  Clark  on  tiiat  portion  of  the  Hut-'on  Place  cast 
of  the  present  Mann  and  Schooley  Places.  In  the  next  year  the  three 
men  last  mentioned  together  with  others  constructed  a  ditch  known  as 
the  Walker  Pivcr  or  "Pig"  Ditch,  now  owmed  by  Tidd,  Schooley,  Ames, 
McVicar,  O'Banion  and  others. 

About  tl]is  time  Zerah  Smitli  rented  twelve  acres  of  land  east  of  the 
road  now  running  south  by  the  Simpson  Place  and  north  of  the  "Big" 
Ditch.  On  this  he. planted  grain,  usinj:^  the  first  water  taken  from  the 
"J^ig"  Ditch.  Tlie  grain  was  threshed  by  a  machine  brought  in  from 
Carson  Valley  by  John  Olds. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoye  came  to  the  valley  in  1863  or  18Gi  and  rented  a 
place  on  the  edge  of  Alkali  Fk.it  where  they  kept  a  station.  They  soon 
left  this  location  for  the  better  one  at  the  head  of  the  river  canyon  in  the 
lower  end  of  Antel(.)pe  Valley.  Pa  Sue  (or  Rasue^)  had  built  a  road  down 
the  river  canyon,  and  this  attracted  most  of  the  travel  that  way  in  pref- 
erence to  the  Jack  Wright  Canyon.  Here  they  were  very  successful  as 
station  and  store  keepers.  All  the  old-time  travelers  on  the  road  will 
rernemt>er  the  fine  table  set  by  .Mrs.  Hoye.  In  the  early  SO's  they  moved 
d(;wn  to  the  present  iocati(jn  and  built  a  fine  residence,  a  large  store 
building,  etc. 

It  was  about  P^b4  also  that  Andrew  Muirand  Steve  ^\'hittle^ey  located 
on  the  land  south  of  the  present  Schooley  and  McVicar  IMaces  now  owned 
by  Scliooley,  Carter,  and  Ames.  Also  Jan^es  Nichol  and  Robert  .McCall 
came  in  and  with  Zerah  Smith  bought  out  the  Ivice  property  and  began 
raising  grain  the  next  year.  Later  ihey  bought  out  Muir  and  Whittlesey. 
The  first  header  in  that  section  was  brought  in  by  .James  Nichol  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  this  grain. 

Other  arrivals  at  this  time  were  David  Thompson  and  George  Semple 
who  bought  out  Simon  Baldwin's  place.  The.  next  year  Stratton  and  I 
bought  the  western  half  of  the  Thompson-Semjjle  Place,  and,  dividing 
our  former  intei-ests  with  Cyrus  Smith,  built  on  the  present  Petersen 
Place.  The  liouse  we  built  is  still  standing  and  in  use.  The  barn  was 
destroyed  by  fire  al)Out  PJOl. 

About  1S65  Pjurbank  Brothers  gave  up  the  wood  business  near  Empire 
and  located  a  farm  east  of  us,  buying  an  interest  in  the  Walker  River 
Ditch  from  Clark  and  Mann.  Their  parents  followed  them  a  few  years 
later.  About  1877  they  sold  their  ditch  stock  to  the  other  stockholders 
and  constructed  a  ditch  of  their  own — the  present  Burbank  Ditch,  now- 
owned  by  0' Ban  ion. 

Several  families  came  in  about  this  time  and  parsed  out  again  after  a 
stay  of  two  or  three  years.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Stewart, 
who  rented  the  Clark  Place;  aiiother  was  Henry  Purcell  and  family. 
Purcell  lived  on  the  Jack  Wright  IMace,  now  kno^vn  as  the  Fennimore 
Place.  Liis  son,  Samuel  Purcell,  now  of  Mason  \^alle3',  was  tkie  first 
white  child  bom  in  the  valley.  The  Purcells  afterwards  moved  to  Mason 
Valley,  where  Mrs.  Purcell  and  several  of  lier  children  still  reside.  The 
Clark  Place  was  purchased  b\'  the  llutson's. 

Al)Out  18Go  Ro})ert  .McCall  went  back  to  Canada,  and  when  he  retnrnci.l 
in  ISbG  he  was  a'-companied  by  his  mother,  brother  Duncan,  and  sister 
Tilhe,  togetlier  witri  one  other  person  destined  to  become  ver}' imp(^rtant 

^Note  by  the  Secretary:  This  name  is  aLso  v.-rittt-it  Rissue.  See  ai'ticle  on  Norr.enclature  in  thi;* 
volumu,  p.  1%. 
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to  niP,  for  ^ve  were  marrifal  the  next  ^^ear — Miss  ^largaret  Nicliol,  a  sister 
of  liis  pai'liier.  Duncan  McCrjIl  bongiit  a  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie 
valley  from  Frank  Rivers,  who  had  located  it  and  had  extended  the 
Fuller  and  ^Titchell  Ditch  to  cover  it.  On  Duncan's  death  in  the  middle 
70*s  this  place  went  to  his  mother,- who  sold  it  to  Hall  and  Simpson. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Simpson.  Rivers,  meanwhile,  bought  the  Fuller 
and  Mitchell  Place.  About  1868  Xichol  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner, 
Robert  McCall,  and  loc;\ted  in  IVlason  Valley  where  he  now  resides.  On 
Ivobert  McCall 's  death  in  the  early  TO's  the  part  of  his  place  south  of 
the  road  went  to  his  miother  and  the  remainder  to  his  widow,  who  later 
married  IL  M.  Schooley  and  who  with  her  husband  still  resides  in  the 
valley. 

In  the  latter  GO's  .T.  C.  Hinds  and  family  came  to  the  valley  and 
bought  John  Fairchild's  property  at  Hot  Springs.  Hinds  erected  a 
liotel  and  bath  houses.  This  property  is  novr  owned  by  O'Banion  and 
Snell.  John  ?slc Vicar  came  in  about  1870,  ami  a  little  later  C.  R.  Ames, 
who  married  Susie  Hawley  and  later  owned  the  Hawley  Place.  Z.  Pierce 
and  family  started  a  store  in  the  late  70's  on  the  old  Wellington  prop- 
erty near  the  bridge,  having  purchased  the  stock  of  two  Kentucky  men 
who  had  attempted  this  line  of  busine^.-^  and  failed.  Soon  after  Pierce 
built  on  the  present  lieading  Place  and  moved  his  store  to  that  location. 

In  1876  Majc>r  Givrdner  and  John  ^IcTarnahan  took  out  their  ditch, 
heading  above  Spring  Gulch  and  leading  down  the  side  of  tlie  canyon 
and  out  to  the  rariclies  they  had  taken  up  in  the  south  end  of  tlie  valley. 
Tiiese  places  are  now  comprised  in  the  Smith  Valley  Land  Company's 
property. 

In  1871  I  planted  tlie  first  alfalfa  raised  in  the  valley.  There  were 
about  ten  acres  in  the  patch,  which  was  located  south  of  the  road  on 
what  is  now  the  Petersen  Place.  That  land  has  produced  alfalfa  prac- 
tically ever  since  excepting  one  season  during  which  it  was  plowed  and 
reseeded.  I  also  have  the  honor  of  having  built  the  first  wire  fence. 
The  wire  consisted  of  plain  iron  telegraph  wire,  about  No.  9.  It  was 
threaded  through  holes  \yoved  in  the  posts  and  stretched  by  means  of  a 
double  stick  twister.  Before  this  we  used  the  willow  fences  almost 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  board  fence. 

The  first  public  school  in  the  valley  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1880 
with  Miss  Lottie  Pierce,  now  Mrs.  John  O'L'anion,  as  teacher.  The 
schooliiouse  was  built  by  poi)ular  sul>scription  and  was  located  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Methodist  Church.  It  was  moved  to  its  present 
position  nine  years  later.  At  first  tliere  were  i>ut  ten  pupils,  but  later 
many  more  came.  Some  years  before  this  school  was  started  a  private 
school  was  maintained  by  an  assessment  on  the  i>arents  whose  children 
attended.  The  school  was  held  in  a  V)uilding  now  owned  by  John 
Rogers  and  was  located  on  his  place  about  one-half  mile  below  the 
Wellington  bridge  in  what  is  now  the  Fulston  field.  Miss  Ella  Crozier 
was  the  teacher.  This  school,  however,  did  not  last  long.  After  this, 
private  teachers  were  employed  at  tliose  ranches  where  the  young  folks 
were  old  enough  for  such  instruction.  Simpson,  Mather,  Hinds  and  I 
each  had  a  school  of  this  kind  on  our  places.  The  valley  was  divided 
into  the  present  two  scliool  districts  about  1892. 

Of  the  first  settlers  in  Smith  \'alley  no  one  besides  myself  is  now  left. 
M3'  brother,  Cyrus  Smith,  lived  on  the  place  we  located  until  his  death 
in  1891.    Fie  is  survived  by  his  widr)W,  now  Mn-^.  Gage,  who  still  owns 
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the  place,  and  by  his  two  dauj^hters.  K.  ]>.  Smith — "Salt}',"  as  lie  was 
best  known — left  nien  to  take  charge  of  hi?  cattle  and  went  hack  to  Cal- 
ifornia as  soon  as  we  were  settled,  for  his  main  interests  were  still  on  the 
San  Joaquin  in  California,  and  there  he  died  in  the  later  70's.  Simon 
Baldwin  some  time  after  leavitig  the  valley  bought  the  Five-Mile  Ranch 
on  the  Aurora  road.  He  ilied  iit  this  place  al>out  1002.  Chandler 
Stratton,  afier  selling  his  interest  to  me  about  LStu,  returned  to  Berk- 
shire County,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  about  18S0. 

Of  those  who  hel*])ed  drive  in  the  cattle,  John  Rogers  was  the  only  one 
who  afterwards  owned  property  in  tlie  valley.  He  bought  the  Welling-^ 
ton  Place.  The  hotel  and  stables  he  sold  to  Keane.  Mrs.  Hove  now 
owns  wduit  remains  of  them.  The  ranch  he  farmed  for  manj'  yeai'S 
until  he  sold  out  to  Fulston.  in  the  late  nO"s.    He  died  in  Reno  in  1912. 

Of  the  other  early  settlers,  Mrs.  Simjison  and  Mrs.  Hove  still  own 
places  and  resi'le  in  tlie  valley;  Janies  Xichol  lives  in  ]Mason  Valley; 
Mrs.  Henry  Purccll  in  r^lason  Valley;  Zerah  Smith/ my  wife  and  I  in 
Berkeley,  California;  Mrs.  Sam  Burhank  in  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Frank 
Rivers  in  southern  California;  Mrs.  Schoolej^  formerly  ^Irs.  Robert 
McCall,  also  her  brother,  John  McA'icar,  aiul  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Ames 
still  live  in  tlie  valley.  (leorge  Hutson  died  in  the  late  70's;  "Doc" 
Hutson  in  181>6;  D.  C.  Sim])son  about  1897;  Warren  Hall  in  1891; 
Frank  Rivers  in  1912;  Mrs.  Mather  r.l>out  1909  or  1910;  John  Hove  in 
1889  or  1890;  Len  Hamilton  in  bs90;  Jerome  Mann  about  1897;  Bill 
Chandler  in  the  late  GO  s  or  early  70's;  Mrs.  McCall,  the  :^rcCall  broth- 
ers' mother,  in  the  laie  bO\s;  J.  C.  Hinds  about  189();  Mrs.  Hinds  in 
1906;  A.  H.  Hawley  in  the  late  90^s;  Sam  Burbank  about  1902.  Thus 
has  time  thinned  us  out. 

I  trust  that  these  few  facts,  given  in  a  rather  rand)ling  wa3%  may  be 
of  inteixst  to  the  descendants  of  tliose  people  who  with  myself  settled  in 
Smith  Valley.  Some  of  the  dates  given  may  not  be  al)Solutely  correct. 
But  tliere  are  sonie  dates  ^vhich  are  well  fixed  in  my  memory  and  I 
have  recovered  tlie  ()tl;ers  from -them.  ]^[any  of  the  events  may  be 
checked  up  by  examining  the  eavly  records  of  deeds  for  land  transfers. 
It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  recall  the  old-timers  and  our  experiences 
together.  Wltli  very  few  exceptions  the  early  residents  of  Snnth  A'alley 
were  good,  honest,  hard-\\ orking  people — men  and  women  well  adapted 
to  the  breaking  in  of  a  new  te^ritor^^ 

'Zerah  Smith  died  il'Jlo)  between  the  writing-  of  this  paper  and  its  poinj?  to  press. 
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•  ASSEMBLY  BILL  Ko.  238 

Introduced  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
March  4,  1911 
Approved  by  the  Governor  jNlarch  28,  1911 

An  Art  to  iwocide  a  temporarii  structure  for  the  preservation  and  exhihitton  of 
tlic  lihranj,  manuscripts,  museum  and  collections  of  the  Nevada  Historical 
Societj/. 

Whereas,  The  Nevada  Historical  Society,  a  state  institution,  has  already  on 
hand,  and  is  rapidly  accuinulating,  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  nev.'spapers, 
manuscripts,  pictures,  mineral  specimens,  pioneer,  Indian  and  other  curios,  for 
which  its  pieseiit  quarters  are  wholly  inadequate;  and 

Whereas,  No  suitable  place  for  the  housing  of  these  priceless  materials  is 
available;  and 

Whereas,  Many  valuable  historical  materials  are  being  held  from  the  Society 
until  better  quarters  shall  be  procured;  nov;,  therefore. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  represented  in  Senate  and  A.'^senihly,  do  enact 

as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollar;,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  of  the  General  Fund  in  the  State  Treasury  not  oliierwise  appropri- 
ated, to  be  expended  under  tlie  direction  and  according  to  the  best  judgment  of 
the  Executi\  e  Council  of  the  Nevada  Historical  Society  in  the  leasing  or  purchase 
of  a  site  in  the  city  of  Keno  or  in  Carson  City,  if  a  suitable  one  is  not  donated, 
to  erect  and  equip  an  iron  structure  as  a  temporary  library  and  museum  for  the 
preservation  aTid  display  of  the  books,  manuscripts,  relics,  curios  and  material 
held  by  the  Society  in  trust  for  the  State,  and  to  pay  iov  all  plans,  advertising 
and  supervision  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  building  or  structure.  Not 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  for  the  site,  if  a  suitable  one  is  not 
donated,  and  any  lease  or  deed  of  land  donated  or  purchased  shall  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Nevada  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Society,  under  the 
control  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  for  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Executive  Council  shall  advertise  for  bids  for  the  construction  of 
the  building,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  it  may  deem  proper,  in  some  daily 
newspaper  published  in  this  State,  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
receiving  bids,  and  may  reject  any  and  all  bids,  and  readvertise  in  the  same 
manner. 

Sec.  3.  All  chiims  or  dc  mands  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of,  or  against, 
said  building  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  said  Executive  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  other  claims  against  the 
State. 
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HONORARY  MEMBER 
Clarence  Huiigerford  Mackay 

LIFE  MEMBERS 

Bronghcr,  Wilson,  ox-Sonator,  State  Legislature  Carson  City 

Fulton.  11.  L  Reno 

G r i.swol d ,  E ugen e .  ex-Nevad an  Berkeley 

Oddie,  Tasker  L..  ex-Senator;  Governor,  101]  Tonopah 

Riepe,  Riehard  A.,  ex-Assemblynian,  State  Legislature  Ely 

ANiaJAL  MEMBERS 
Adams,  Ronianzo,  :NLDi.,  Ph.B..  Pb.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
and  Soeiolou'v.  rnivcrsity  of  Nevada;    President  of  Nevada 

State  1'eacliers'  Association  Reno 

Anderson,  Geortre  Edward,  District  Superintendent  of  Education  Elko 

Anderson.  Henry.  1000  Nortfi  A'irginia  Street,  Reno 

Anker,  Peter.  ex-^Vleniber  of  Assembly.  State  Legislature  Lovelock 

Asbur^',  Calvin  XL,  ex-Superintendent,  Stewart  Indian  School  Stewart 

Ascber,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Senator,  State  Legislature  Sparks 

Badt,  Mel.  S  Wells 

Bannerman,  Thos.  R  3432  Twentietb  Street,  San  Francisco 

Bardenwerper.  Kate.  Assistant  Professor  of  Domeslic  Science  Reno 

Bell,  ^'Iiomas,  J.,  ex-AR^mber  of  Assembly  and  ex-Senator,  State 

Legislature  Berlin 

Bender,  C.  T  -  ...Reno 

Bingham,  E.  L  Reno 

Booher,   Wm.   Wrbstrr.  e.\-Regent   Stale   University;    resident  of 

Nevada  si  nee  187r>  ;  Elko 

Bradshaw.  J.  D..  ex-Memb(U'  Assi-mbly,  State  Legislature  Paradise  ^'aliey 

Bragg.  Allen  C  Ely 

Breen.  I'eter,  Judu'o  Tliird  Judicial  District  Eureka 

Brookins,  C.  J  Reno 

Brown.  George  S..  ex-Judge  Fourtii  Judicial  District  Elko 

Campbell,  J.  !>..  >LD.,  ex-Senator.  State  Legislature  Pio<_'he 

Chart'/.  Alfred  ."lean,  er<»ssed  plains  in  lSt>>;  resident  of  Nevada  since 

1S(\0  Carson  City 

Cheney.  Ju<lge  Azro  E..  LL.D..  ex->iember  Assembly,  State  Legisla- 
ture: ex-Disirin  Judge  Reno 

Chureh,  Mrs.  Flofcner.  Tlumphrey  Rr-no 

Church,  J.  E..  Jr..  A.B.,  I'ii.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of 

Nevada  Reno 

Clark,  The.).  W  Experinient  Station.  Reno 

Clinton.  C.  A..  M.D.  1140!)  Howard  Street.  San  Eranrisct) 

Cohn.  Abram  Carson  City 

Colcord.  Rns\veli   K..  ex-(  Jovt-rnur  of  State:    e.\-Superiutendent  of 

United  States  .Miiu  Carson  City 

Coniins.  H.  A..  ex-St>nator.  State  Legislature  I'^ly 

Conboie.  Joscpli  A.,  ex-.Membcr  Assembly.  Stat*'  f.egislature  Virginia  Ciry 

Coryell.  Horace  H..  ex-Meri(bcr  Assembly;   Senator  Slate  Legislature  Wells 
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('<.\vl<'s.  liicluird  II  \Yn(ls\vortIi 

Cn-su't'll,  II.  T.,  ex-Distriet  Attorney,  Lander  County;  ex-District 

Attorney,  San  Francisco  Sun  B'rjinr-isco 

(•r.>\\i(\v,  lU'V.  D.  O.,  ex-Xeviidan  Youths'  Directory,  Sua  Fj-ancis(H) 

i'uits.  (.'has.  F  Carson  City 

Dtivt-y.  J.  W.,  ex-Member  Assembly,  State  Lej^isbiture  \Yinnemucca 

Davis,  Capt.  Herman  Dayton 

Davis.  Sam  P.,  ex-State  Controller;   ex-Cliairman  of  Publicity  and 

Industrial  Conunission  Carson  City 

Deal.  Judtre  ^V.  E.  F..  ex-Kcgent  State  University  Mrj^inia  City 

Duckweiler.  Major  John  Henry  417-418  Grant  Buildin.ir,  San  Francisco 

I)edi:e,  Jud?,'e  E.  U..  resiriont  of  Nevada   since  ISGl);  ex-Member 

Assembly.  State  Legislature  Ueno 

D:!ten,  Mary  S  ^05  West  Street.  Ueno 

Dunliam,  Alleti  Murray  Carson  C'ity 

Farriugton.  Judge  E.  S..  l.'nited  States  District  Judge  Carson  City 

Finch,  Jiis.  D..  ex-Private  Secretary  to  Governor  Carson  City 

Fischer.  Allen  Wells 

Fitzgerahl.  Judge  A.  L..  ex-District  Judge;  ex-Chief  Justice  Sui)reme 

Court  Eureka 

Fowler,  ITazel  :  Genoa 

Fnddicli.  A.  C.  Speaker  of  Assembly,  State  Legislature,  1911  lieno 

I'ulton.  John  Martin  Peno 

(ialhigher.  \Vm.  Crane.  ex-Senator,  State  Legislature  Ely 

(iearing.  Major  T.  A.  G  ^■irgiuia  City 

(Ji)dtrey.  John  L..  ex-Member  of  Assembly,  State  Legislature  Virginia  City 

Goodwin,  W.  H  8(1  ^Yest  Conmiercial  Pow,  Peuo 

Gottwaldt.  W.  M  Pcno 

Gracey.  Chns..  resident  of  State  since  IStU)  El  Dorado  Canyon 

(Jraham,  \V.  P  :  Ely 

Greene.  Charles,  resident  in  Xevada  since  July  0.  IStj.j ;  ex-]Nreml>er 

Assembly;   ex-Senator,  State  Legislature  :  Peno 

^Ireilich,  Louis  Lovelot^v 

(Irilliu.  \\'.  E  Eureka 

Gutheil,  A.  G  Yerington 

Ilaudin.  John  IL,  T>ibrarian  Peno  Free  I'ublic  Library  Peno 

Harding.  Zua  J  Ill  Mill  Street,  lieito 

IJawkius.  D.  P.,  resideiU  in  State  since  IS'jl  Genoa 

Hershiser.  A.  E..  >LD  Peno 

Hnliiu's,  A.  W.,  ex-Mem!)er  Assembly;  Senator  State  Legislature  Peno 

Hoppin.  Delia  \\'illis  Yerington 

H«twe.  Lotta  Sybil  Sparks 

Uu.lT.aker.  Mrs.  Anthony  Carson  City 

Hummel.  X.  A  Sparks 

nuuter,  .L  P...  Postuiaster  Lovelock 

Huist.  (;ienn  D  Ifeno 

Kennedy.  Dr.  I'atriek  Peveridge.  R.S.A..  Ph.D..  l*rofe.ssor  of  Potany, 

T'niversity  of  Xevada  Peno 

Kf'ut.  Ha  H  Fallon 

K^'iit.  J.  F  Goodsi>rings 

K'napp.  Sewell  A.,  settle<l  in  Xevada,  ISH;..  Tonoi)ah 

Lngnna.  I^aura  de.  Professor  of  Modern  L;im:uages.  Fniversity  of 

Xevada  102l>  Xorth  Yirginia  Street.  Peno 

L;i\\  rence.  Thomas  J  Toi)ia.  Durango,  Mexico 

Layman.  J.  D..  P.L.,  Lii)rarian  University  of  Xevada  Peuo 
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Loe,  Frank  M  Itono 

I.ernaire.  Louis  A  Battle  .Mountain 

Lewers.  Robert,  I'rofessor  of  Political  ICconomy  and  Principal  of  tbe 
Connuercial  School,  University'  of  Nevada  ;    Vic(!-l']'csident  of 

the  University  of  Nevada  Reno 

Likes,  G.  W  Fallon 

Locklin,  "Wilson  J.,  e\->reHiber  of  Assembly,  State  Legislature  Virginia  City 

Mackey,  Will  U..  Foreman  State  Printing  Ofbce ;   ex-^Iayor  Carson 

City,  resident  of  Nevada  since  ]S<iG  Carson  City 

Mack,  Margaret  Elizabeth  ..Dayton 

Martin,  Anna  Henrietta,  B.A.,  A.M  Ileno 

Maute.  Andrew.  ex-Seuaior,  Stitte  Legislature;  ex-xSuperintendent 

of  State  Prir/iing  Carson  City 

Mennrdi.  John  lilnir  lieno 

Miller,  Kenjaniin  V  Searchlight 

Miller.  J.  A  :  Vustin 

Mitchell,  Henry  K.,  resident  of  Nevada  shice  ISBo  Eureka 

McDermott,  Laura  Virginia  City 

>rcOill,  \V.  N.,  ex->reniber  of  Assembly',  State  Legislature  Ely 

Mcintosh,  Ciiarlrs  Herbert  Tonopah 

McNamee.  Mrs.  Ethe  W  Caliente 

Newlands,  Francis  G.,  ex-Kei>resentative  in  Congress;  United  States 

Senator  lieno 

Norcross.  Judge  Frank  IL.  t'X-Meniber  Assembly,  State  Legislature; 

Justice  of  Nevada  Supreme  Court  Carson  City 

Northrop.  Hilen  lieno 

Oats,  John  Fallon 

O'Brien,  J.  \V.,  Kegcut  University  of  Neviida.  1IU1  .Sparks 

Park,  Mrs.  John  S  Las  Vegas 

Pn  rker.  ( ieo rge  Si>a rks 

Perkins,  ^[rs  Searchlight 

Perry,  Chester  M  Eureka 

Piei'son.  ChirtMicc  (i  lieno 

Pohl,  Ilobort  Austin 

Pratt,  Walter  E..  Regent  University  of  Nevada.  V.)i:)  Goldtield 

Price,  Robert  M  Reno 

Reid.  Dr.  H.  E.,  Rcgont  UniAcrsity  of  Nevada.  1011  lUmo 

Reid,  John  T.,  E.M..  member  of  American  Listitute  of  ^fining  Engi- 
net'rs  ;  memi»cr  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  Londoji :  manager 
of  the  Nevada   United.  Mining  Compariy.  and  of  the  Alining 

Development  Company  of  Nevada  ..Lovelock 

Reymers,  B.  H.,  ex  -Member  As.-;embly.  State  Senator,  State  Legis- 
lature Yeringlon 

Richards,  Jam(>s  W  Fallon 

Robins,  F.  C  WiuTiemucca 

Roland.  Charles  II  Wells 

Ruddell.  W.  C  Lovelock 

Sadler,  l^dgar  A..  ex-Member  Assembly,  State  r.egislafure  Ihtreka 

Sanuiels.  W.  L.,  M,I>..  ex-Member  State  Board  of  >redical  Exami- 
ners Wlnnemueca 

Schneider,  John  P  l-^ilb^n 

Sharon.  \V.  K.,  ex-Si'uaior  State  Legislature  Virgini.i  ('ity 

Slr)W.  .Vrley  B.,  A.B..  A.M..  Professor  Eurupean  History.  Stanford 

University  Palo  Alio.  Cal. 
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